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CONGREGATIONAL COUNCILS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


THERE IS A NECESSITY FoR Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL BODIES MORE EXTEND- 
ED THAN SINGLE CHURCHES. 

Each church of Christ sustains 
important relations to all other 
churches, and to the church univer- 
sal, in addition to its peculiar ties to 
its own members. If the direct end 
of its organization is the due regu- 
lation and training of its own mem- 
bers, for the furtherance of their 
peace and holiness, the ultimate end 
of it, to which this first end is sub- 
servient, is the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ in the world, the 
welfare of the church universal. 
This is evident from the fact that 
each church, like each individual, is 
but a member of the body of Christ. 
Hence it is bound indissolubly to 
that body and io all its members. Its 
prosperity and peace are in a high 
degree identified with theirs. For 
it is divinely ordered, so that of ne- 
cessity the members should have the 
same care one for another, and 
whether one member suffer, all suf- 
fer with it; or one member be hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with 
it. 1Cor. xii, 25, 26. 

Hence, while the first and imme- 
diate concern of every church is 
with its own members, its obligations 
do not terminate with them. It has 
still higher relations, and owes still 
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higher duties to the whole body of 
Christ. Nor can it sunder these 
ligaments, or disown this relation- 
ship, without at the same time com- 
mitting suicide. As well might a 
a member of the human body un- 
dertake to subsist and act for itself 
alone, refusing to help or be helped 
by its fellow members. The very 
attempt to appropriate its whole life 
to itself, or its own exclusive wel- 
fare, would sever it from the com- 
mon spring of life, torn from which 
none can live. So is it with the 
body of Christ and its members. 
And it is well observed by Owen, 
that a church which isolates itself 
from other evangelical churches, is 
a body to which it is dangerous 
for any person to commit his soul. 

Thus arises a twofold necessity 
for communion and concert of 
churches, involving of course ec- 
clesiastical bodies more extended 
than single congregations of be- 
lievers. 

1. They are needed for the care 
of those common interests which af- 
fect the well being of the whole 
body, not less than of its single 
members. It is one of the clearest 
of all axioms in secular as well as 
religious affairs, that all who are 
affected by given measures, should 
have a share in their management. 
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Quod tangit omnes, debet ab omni- 
bus tractari. Things which relate 
to the common defense, welfare, and 
peace of the churches ; and in which 
agreement is of the highest moment 
to all and each of them, should be 
adjusted by a common council rep- 
resenting all, and not by the caprice 
of single churches. The good which 
they are all bound to promote, the 
evil which they are all bound to resist, 
they may manage with far greater 
efficiency and success in combined 
than separate action. United they 
stand against all assaults; divided 
they are an easy prey to'foes within 


. , : : ° 
and without. ‘The preservation and® 


promotion of sound doctrine, the 
increase and propagation of religion, 
the suppression of error, discord, 
and prevailing sins, obviously re- 
quire their united action. 

2. Various cases arise in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a sin- 
gle church, which either deeply af- 
fect other churches in their conse- 
quences, or are beyond the ability 
of the churches in which they occur 
to issue safely without assistance 
from sister churches. ‘The settle- 
ment and dismission of pastors re- 
quires the counsel and assistance of 
other churches on both these grounds. 
Cases of discipline, either because 
they are weighty or complex in their 
own nature, or on account of the 
obstinate dissensions they engender, 
or because the person censured in- 
sists that he is oppressed, it may be 
absolutely indispensable to submit to 
a higher court for advice, before 
they can be issued with safety. In 
such emergencies it is the duty of a 
church to ask, and of its associate 
churches to render the requisite as- 
sistance, to be helpers of their joy, 
without lording it over their faith. 

Thus it is clear that the great 
ends of church organization can not 
be realized, without the action of ec- 
clesiastical bodies more extended 
than single churches, and capable 
of reaching those churches them- 
selves, so far as to further their in- 
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dividual peace and prosperity, and 
render them tributary to the welfare 
of the whole body of Christ. 

Any system of church polity, 
therefore, which does not make ad. 
equate provision for this purpose, is 
so far forth vitiated by a radical de. 
fect. A system which claims adop. 
tion, should not only show itself 
adapted to the internal regimen of 
single churches, but also well fitted 
to bring into exercise the communion 
of churches in all needful combined 
ecclesiastical action. It must pro- 
vide ecclesiastical bodies, constituted 


‘ty & union of churches, which are 


competent to promote the peace, 
purity, and prosperity of the whole 
body ; to “ provide for the common 
defense, and promote the general 
welfare.” We believe it can be 
shown that no system of church 
government secures these ends so 
well as the Congregational. 

Congregationalism reaches these 
objects by means of councils form. 
ed by a union of churches, each of 
which chooses one lay delegate to 
attend, together with its pastor, who 
is always a member ex officio. These 
councils may be either standing bo- 
dies to attend to all cases within 
their circuit, as in Connecticut; or 
occasional, selected and formed for 
each successive case, and dissolved 
when itis issued. Of the compara- 
tive merits of standing and occasion- 
al councils, we shall treat hereafter. 
But we have described the general 
character of those bodies, which on 
the Congregational system, transact 
such ecclesiastical business as is be- 
yond the province or ability of par- 
ticular churches. And it is main- 
tained, that on a general view, aside 
from a minute survey of their work- 
ings, they are eminently scriptural 
and rational. 

1. They are scriptural. The 
only example recorded in the New 
Testament of any ecclesiastical bo- 
dy more extensive than a particular 
church and its officers, is found in 
Acts xv. Here it appears that the 
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church at Antioch was annoyed with 
a contention about circumcision, 
which it could not of itself compose. 
They determined to send to the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem for 
advice on the question. From the 
result of this council, verses 22, 23, 
it appears that the brethren of the 
church were joined with the apostles 
and elders, in deliberating upon and 
deciding this question. This case 
is the more striking and conclusive, 
asto the place which the brethren 
should have in these councils, from 
the fact that the apostles were pre- 
sent. Great as were their powers 
in the planting and organizing of 
churches, it appears that after these 
churches attained a settled state, they 
assumed no exclusive authority or 
rule over them. Much less then can 
such a prerogative be conceded to 
their pretended successors, or to in- 
ferior church officers. This exam- 
ple, therefore, is our divine warrant 
for resorting to councils to dispose 
of whatever lies beyond the province 
of single churches, and for compo- 
sing such councils of ministers and 
people, as two co-ordinate, mutual- 
ly poising, harmonious powers. 

2. This is agreeable to reason. 
It accords with first principles, as 
applied in all analogous cases. All 
well constructed governments which 
preserve the golden mean of liberty 
regulated by laws, between the ruin- 
ous extremes of anarchy and des- 
potism, are composed of difierent 
powers which represent the different 
parties in interest. ‘These balance 
each other, and thus prevent all ex- 
treme and oppressive measures. 
In the doings of ecclesiastical bodies, 
ministers and churches have each a 
great and palpable stake. How 
reasonable then, that they both par- 
ticipate equally in their proceedings ? 
Guarding the rights and interests of 
all, it secures their hearty co6pera- 
tion in the great common cause. 

Withal, the fundamental princi- 
ples of government in particuiar 
churches, are thus carried out into 
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higher ecclesiastical bodies. Ineach 
case the ministry and brethren co- 
operate in its administration. 

Finally, this construction of coun- 
cils furnishes the highest security, 
that the choice, wisdom, and piety 
of the churches will be collected, 
and brought to manage her great 
and weighty concerns. They are 
composed of pastors, the chosen 
spiritual guides of the churches, 
who give themselves wholly to these 
things, and of representatives of the 
people, who will ordinarily be chosen 
on account of their superior fitness 
to transact such business. 

Let us next consider the power of 
these councils, and the extent to 
which their decisions are binding 
upon churches. 

‘THE DECISIONS OF CONGREGATION- 
AL COUNCILS ARE ADVISORY, AND FOR 
THAT REASON OF MOST SALUTARY EF- 
FICACY. 

Here we find a distinctive pecu- 
liarity of Congregationalism. As, 
in states, that is the best govern- 
ment which secures the just rights 
and liberties of the subject on the 
one hand, and the supremacy of 
law and order on the other; so 
in ecclesiastical polity, the great 
problem is, to preserve the rights of 
conscience and Christian liberty in- 
violate on the one side, and on the 
other to preserve truth, holiness and 
unity in the churches. We believe 
that no men who live, or have lived, 
have mastered this problem so well 
as our Puritan fathers: that they 
understood the Lord’s way, and 
therefore the true way, of guarding 
each interest, without detriment to 
the other, and of bringing both to 
their utmost perfection. 

According to both the theory and 
practice of Congregationalism, the 
decisions of councils are advisory, 
and not absolutely binding upon par- 
ticular churches without their own 
consent. That the Scriptures war- 
rant the assumption of no more than 
advisory powers by councils, ap- 
pears— 
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1. From the fact that supreme au- 
thority, under Christ, in matters of 
discipline, is conferred upon the 
churches. Matt. xviii, 17; 1 Cor. v, 
5, 13. 

2. The Apostles did not assume 
dominion over the faith, but were 
only helpers of the joy of the church- 
es. It may well be concluded that 
such dominion is denied to all sub- 
sequent and inferior ecclesiastical 
persons and bodies. It is their of- 
fice to help ihe joy and further the 
peace and welfare of the churches, 
but not to rule over them. 

3. The result of the council al- 
ready adverted to, Acts xv, author- 
izes this same conclusion. The form 
of their result is more like the de- 
livery of an opinion than a mandate. 
And yet it is not mere advice, in the 
ordinary sense of thatterm. Itdoes 
not stand in the same relation to the 
parties advised, as the same counsel 
would if it came from any indiffer- 
ent or accidental source.* It is 
counsel given in God’s appointed 
way, by those to whom He has com- 
mitted the office of expounding his 
word, and helping the churches to 





* The only seeming exception to this 
view of the power of councils is found 
in the Saybrook Articles. Art. V. de- 
clares, that the decision of the council 
“shall be a final issue, and all parties 
shall sit down and be determined there- 
by.”” But while such is the letter of these 
Articles, the great principle of Congre- 
agen which we have declared, has 
or the most part ruled in practice, espe- 
cially since the first half-century of the 
existence of the Platform. The churches 
of Connecticut have taken these Articles 
as the general basis of their system, with- 
out a strict observance of every clause, 
While consociations see that their decis- 
ions are not trifled with, and are almost 
uniformly successful in procuring the ac- 

uiescence of the aeeed in them, yet 
they no more than occasional councils 
compel the churches to accept them, 
against their conscientious convictions. 

or do they pass sentence of non-com- 
munion for such refusal, unless in those 
clear cases of persistence in antichristian 
heresy or malpractice, which would ex- 
scind from the fellowship of all Congre- 
gational churches, 
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gain a knowledge of his will in such 
cases. As such, it is to be solemn. 
ly weighed and cordially welcomed, 
with a predisposition to abide by it, 
until it is proved to be unscriptural, 
The presumption is, that it is the 
voice of God, until the contrary is 
plainly proved. This being so, all 
doubts on the part of the churches 
turn in favor of the ascendency of 
the council’s advice. And since the 
very summoning of a council bya 
church implies some degree of doubt, 
the probability ever is, that the ad- 
vice of the council will prevail. In 
questions of mere prudence or ex- 
pediency, it ought always to be de- 
cisive. When conscientious objec- 
tions to its advice are entertained, 
that advice may properly be reject- 
ed, till these scruples are removed, 
which is almost always accomplish- 
ed. Hence, in theory and in prac- 
tice, their decisions have a para- 
mount and controlling influence, 
with as rare exceptions as the frie 
tion arising from human depravity 
occasions under any system what 
ever. And this acquiescence of the 
churches is the more perfect, be- 
cause it is voluntary, and not forced 
upon them, against their own consci- 
entious convictions. While this sys- 
tem provides for general order and 
unity, of the most precious, because 
most cordial kind, it leaves the liberty 
and independence of the churches 
unimpaired. It does not compel 
them to do or sanction what their 
consciences condemn, what they be- 
lieve to be clearly wrong, and for 
bidden by the word of God. Thus 
a great provision is made for Chris- 
tian liberty and purity, which is the 
distinctive glory of our system, viz. 
that whenever a church deems the 
advice of a council clearly opposed 
to the law of God, it is left free to 
fall back upon that first principle of 
all religion, that WE OUGHT TO OBEY 
Gop, RATHER THAN MAN. Any et 


clesiastical system which does not 
shape itself into harmony with this 
great principle, is essentially vi 
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cious.* The advantages of this fea- 
ture of Congregationalism multiply, 
the farther they are traced. 

1. Ample provision is made for 
the regulation of those matters of 
common interest which concern the 
churches at large, and of those af- 
fairs of particular churches, to the 
settlement of which they singly are 
inadequate. Councils are the or- 

ns through which the whole bro- 
therhood of churches declares its 
judgment to single churches, and 
the body of Christ guides its separate 
members in orderly and harmonious 
action. Although it stops short of 
lording it over the consciences of 
men, it is yet no less efficient than 
other systems of church polity,which 
wield this imperial authority. It is 
efficient, because it is God’s way, 
and is therefore made mighty 
through him. It is efficient, because 
it gains the conscientious, cordial, 


unforced consent of those who are’ 


thus guided, when the same decis- 
ion, forced upon them by absolute 
authority, might provoke hostility 
and resistance. It is efficient, be- 
cause it is “the judgment of the 
many,” regularly ascertained and 
formally expressed. It is efficient, 
because in fact no churches have 
been more blessed with order, purity 
and peace, than the Congregational. 

2. It provides for liberty of con- 
science. Although the reader’s at- 
tention has already been called to 





*In confirmation of this view of the 
— and influence of councils, see Ratio 
ing, pp. 182,183. “Itis an ac- 
knowledged principle in respect to coun- 
cils, that they possess on! a weed pow- 
ers, in other words, their decisions are ad- 
essed to the understandings and con- 
sciences of men, and are enforced solely 
by moral obligations. * * * Their 
paper business is to Give Licut. Nev- 
eless, as those by whom they were 
called are supposed to have been sincere 
in their request, it is incumbent on them 
to examine the opinions or decisions given, 
with prayerful, honest and unprejudiced 
minds. When their temper is sash, they 
will generally find good reason to agree 
with the council.” 
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this great peculiarity, its importance 
warrants a further notice of it. At 
this point, as we think, our Congre- 
gational forefathers displayed a more 
thorough and delicate insight into the 
true genius of Christianity, than any 
who lived before them since apos- 
tolic times, and most who have lived 
after them. ‘The conscience must 
be untrammeled, if we would have 
it unperverted and undefiled. It 
must be held in direct contact and 
communion with God, and be unco- 
erced, except as he coerces it. As 
it enters deeply into the purity and 
vigor of religion, so it has much to 
do with all freedom, manliness and 
dignity of character, in short, with 
the elevation of our whole nature. 
The extent to which liberty of con- 
science is preserved in various parts 
of Christendom, is a pretty exact 
index to the whole state of religion. 
The great mass of church politi- 
cians have deemed it impossible to 
secure this freedom, without opening 
the door for universal anarchy and 
intolerable confusion. It is the im- 
perishable glory of our Puritan fa- 
thers, that they solved this great 
problem in a system of government 
which reconciles freedom of con- 
science with order and unity. 

3. If it reconciles the just liber- 
ties of particular churches with the 
welfare of the whole body, it no less 
reconciles them with the just rights 
and liberties of individual church 
members. Suppose, for example, 
that a church member be excommu- 
nicated, and, as he deems, unjustly, 
by the church to which he belongs : 
he may refer his case, by appeal, to 
a council of other churches and their 
pastors. If the council decides that 
the sentence against him ought to be 
revoked, the church will probably 
hear this advice, and act according- 
ly. But should it be otherwise,— 
should they deem it a clear case, 
that they can not conscientiously re- 
store the supposed offender to their 
fellowship, the decision of the coun- 
cil does not absolutely bind them: 
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for it is a cardinal principle, that 
councils, being human, are not in- 
fallible. But, although the aggriev- 
ed person should not be restored by 
this particular church, he has gained 
his redress. Any other church may 
lawfully, and without offense, re- 
ceive him, on the ground of his ac- 
quittal by the council. ‘Thus the 
mutual rights of churches and indi- 
viduals are beautifully guarded and 
harmonized by this scheme of Di- 
vine Wisdom. 

4. This scheme of church polity 
duly combines and propertions all 
those ingredients which, in human 
governments, are found to produce 
the most salutary results. ‘Through 
the delegates of the Christian peo- 
ple, the popular and representative 
element has its just influence, and 
must forever prevent any encroach- 
ments on the part of the ministry, 
and stifle in the germ every ten- 
dency towards uncontrolled hierar- 
chical power. On the other hand, 
the ministry can guard their own of- 
fice against all invasion of its just 
prerogatives. They form an intelli- 
gent, considerate and conservative 
body, who temper crude and ill-ad- 
vised movements by their superior 
knowledge, and infuse into the whole 
assembly, wisdom, stability and dig- 
nity. So far as judicial action de- 
volves upon councils, they comprise 
what all experience has shown to be 
the strongest bulwarks of right and 
justice, a body professionally learn- 
ed in the law, and a jury of the peo- 
ple. Thus the analogy is complete 
between them and the best constitu- 
ted human governments. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

1. It is sometimes objected to this 
system, that, by its own confession, 
it is powerless. Repudiating all 
pretensions to authority, it gives 
mere advice, which all men are at 
liberty to give, and all are at liberty 
to reject. It, after all, leaves the 
unruly to do as they please. May 
not any man or company of men 
give advice, whether organized as 
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an ecclesiastical council or not? Jp 
reply, let us ask, has not any one 
power to expound the Scriptures, 
and press divine truth pon the cop. 
science ? What advantage, then, 
has the preaching of the regular 
ministry over the harangues of up. | 
ordained lecturers and exhorters? | 
Simply this, that the ministry is ap 
ordinance of God for the “ perfect. 
ing of the saints and the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” Being divinely 
instituted, it is divinely blest, and 
empowered to * commend the truth 
to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” So of ecclesiastical 
councils. ‘They are, as we have 
already shown, God’s ordinance, his 
chosen way of giving light to th 
churches, and guiding them in the 
paths of heavenly wisdom: There- 
fore they enjoy his blessing, when 
rightly conducted, and, however frail 
in themselves, are armed with that 
excellency of power which is of 
God, far more potent than all the 
devices of human wisdom, all the 
mandates of lordly authority. So 
far as their workings are unmarred 
by human depravity, their counsels 
are not barren or impotent, but come 
to the churches, “ not in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance.” | 
Thess. i, 5, Not only so, but all 
incidental influences concur to give 
them efficacy. They come witha 
kindly and winning, and not a for 
bidding or provoking aspect. It is 
the nature of a good man to listen | 
to a serious appeal to his reason and 
conscience, when he would revoltat 
a peremptory mandate which fore- 
stalls both. Moreover, the weight 
of a council’s decision with the pub- 
lic is such, that a church can not 
refuse submission to it, without el- 
ther showing strong and urgent rea- 
sons for its course, or forfeiting 
the confidence and favor of sistet 
churches. Nor is this a merely 
theoretical view. It is but a history 
of the actual ordinary working of 
Congregationalism. ‘The councils 
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of New England have generally ob- 

tained as much deference for their 

decisions as bishop or presbytery, 

and have been quite as successful in 

promoting order and unity, truth and 
liness. 

2. It is alleged that this system af- 
fords no sufficient protection against 
the inroads of heresy and apostasy. 
It is said, that if any church or 
churches espouse fatal error, or up- 
hold flagrant sin, the most vigorous 
remedy we can apply, is to advise 
them to abandon it; that we are 
therefore in danger of nourishing 
the most pestilential heresies or sins 
in the very bosom of the church, 
with no effectual power to suppress 
orexpel them. But the only foun- 
dation of this objection is ignorance. 
There is an ample remedy in non- 
communion. Ifa church, after due 
labor for its recovery, obstinately 
persists in fatal heresy or sin, it is 
the privilege and duty of other 
churches to withdraw fellowship 
from that church, and thus guard 
themselves against the contagion. 
They are to withdraw from every 
brother, and much more from every 
congregation of brethren, that walk- 
eth disorderly. This individual 
churches may do on their own mo- 
tion, if they are conscience-bound. 
But it is usual, as it is more safe and 
becoming, to forbear, until they ob- 
tain the sanction and co-operation 
of other churches represented in 
council. Thus the orthodox church- 
es of New England dealt with So- 
cinianism, and purged out this old 
leaven, which threatened to leaven 
the whole lump. While Congrega- 
tionalism has this reme dy, it is the 
last and highest that can be had un- 
der any system whatever, which 
does not enforce spiritual by civil 
penalties, and sharpen their pangs 
with the trenchant thong of perse- 
cution. For this ghostly tyranny it 
is now too late to contend. 

But it may and doubtless will be 
rejoined, What advantage thew re- 
mains to you, on the score of liberty 
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of conscience, which you have so 
ardently dwelt upon, as one of the 
crowning merits of your system ? 
We answer, that it can not justly 
be called an invasion of the liber- 
ties or rights of any body of men, 
to refuse to own and treat them as 
a sound or pure church of Christ, 
when they furnish no evidence of 
being so, but plainly show them- 
selves to be incorrigible apostates 
from the truth and holiness of the 
Gospel. But between this wholly 
antichristian state and a condition 
of perfect soundness and purity, 
there lies a broad interspace, in 
which are various degrees of error 
and imperfection, blended with much 
truth and feeling; so that the found- 
ation remains ‘frm, although the 
building has much that is crude and 
unsightly. Churches of this de- 
scription are Christian churches, and 
so to be accounted and treated, and 
therefore to be welcomed among 
the brotherhood of churches, not- 
withstanding the hay, wood and 
stubble, which deface and partially 
hide the gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones. Now this wide range. 
of imperfection in churches, which, 
while it mars their beauty and hin- 
ders their prosperity, still falls short 
of subverting foundations by funda- 
mental and fatal error, in various 
ways comes under the discipline of 
higher ecclesiastical bodies, for its 
correction and removal. But if 
these councils come to the peccant 
church with an unconditional man- 
date, instead of an appeal to rea- 
son and conscience, does it not pro- 
voke resistance? Suppose then it 
be disobeyed. Suppose the church 
say they can not in conscience com- 
ply with it. It is clear that, in this 
case, no alternative remains, but to 
excommunicate the offending church 
from their fellowship, for a scanda- 
lous contempt of their authority. 
They are forced to this disastrous 
issue, no matter how trivial was the 
original fault, which they aimed to 
correct. But when the decision of 
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a council is in its nature advisory, 
no such consequences are neces- 
sary, even if a church refuse com- 
pliance. No contempt is implied 
in such a refusal, because the ad- 
vice was not imperative. Hence 
Congregationalism does not decapi- 
tate churches or, ministers, or rend 
Christian communions, for those di- 
versities of opinion which, in real 
Christians, are incident to this im- 
perfect state, or for heresy in the 
bud, before there has been time to 
kill or cure it. A little reflection 
will convince all, that it is owing to 
this feature of our church polity, 
that the unien of Congregational 
churches has survived the same 
causes of discord which rent the 
Presbyterian church into two hostile 
communions ; a disruption which, 
as truth and peace are now return- 
ing, most of our Presbyterian breth- 
ren fervently deplore. 

Thus also is demolished the last 
objection to Congregationalism, viz. 
that it is an insufficient bond of union. 
It unites churches not by chains of 
absolute power, which are easily 
snapped asunder, and if they can 
enforce uniformity, can never pro- 
duce unity ; but by the most potent 
and enduring of all ties, evea “char- 
ity which is the bond of perfectness.” 
Hence there is always the endeavor, 
and generally successful too, to 
“keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.” Repellant influ- 
ences among them are the less vio- 
lent and divisive, because they are 
not held in perilous contiguity, or 
sprung to their extremest tension by 
the strong hand of absolute author- 
ity. The embers of discord often 
die away, simply because they are 
not blown into a flame. Moreover, 
purely local and persona! contentions 
can not spread beyond their own 
neighborhood, so as to convulse and 
perhaps divide the entire commu- 
nion. An offending or heretical 
minister is censured or deposed by 
his own association, or a council in 
the neighborhood. His case is at 





anend. He can not carry it up tp 
an assembly, or conference, or cop. 
vention representing the entire com. 
munion, and of course can ng 
spread the agitation among them 
We have no such extended bodies 
wielding supreme powers, and pr. 
senting an arena for the intrigues of 
ambition, and the pugilism of party, 
Hence in this tempestuous day, the 
Congregational churches are x 
peace, while of other communions, 
some have been already torn asup. 
der ; and the great convocations of 
others, attract the earnest gaze of 
the world at their fierce contentions: 
and show decided symptoms of their 
speedy dissolution.* 

OccaASIONAL AND PERMANEM 
CouNcILs COMPARED. 

By occasional councils we mean 
those which exist only for single 
cases. The parties calling them 
determine what churches and mip 
isters they will invite to meet in 
council on a given occasion. [|f 
these accept the invitation, they thus 
constitute the council, which expires 
with the occasion that called it into 
being. Thus when churches de 
pend upon occasional councils for 
advice and assistance, a new coun 
cil is formed for each new case, and 
so formed as to be the creature of 
the parties seeking its advice. 


Permanent councils, technically | 


called consociations, are forme( 
by a permanent confederation o 
churches in a given district. All 
the pastors of a circle of churches 
thus confederated, and such dele 
gates as the churches may appoill, 
(each church being entitled to one,) 
constitute a consociation. And when 
the theory of this system is faithful 
ly carried out, no other councilsare 
known, but all * cases ecclesiasti- 
cal” which are beyond the province 
of single churches, are brought be 





* The reader’s attention is called to the 
recent division of the Presbyterian church, 
and that still later of the Methodists, and 
to the distracted and threatening condition 


of the Episcopal body. 
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fore the consociation. As there is 
a diversity of opinion among Con- 
gregationalists on this subject, some 
advocating permanent, and others 
occasional councils, we also will 
show our opinion. 

The advantages of the consocia- 
tional system are claimed by its ad- 
yoeates to be 

1. That it affords increased secu- 
rity for impartiality and justice in 
its decisions. Occasional councils 
are avowedly the creatures of the 
parties consulting them. Such is 
the nature of man, that if he have 
the liberty of choosing his own 
judges, he will select those who are 
known to be favorable to his side, if 
he can find them. In all ordinary 
cases, in which contending parties 
appeal for the settlement of their 
dispute, or a church desires to carry 
a point however wrong, it will be 
neither impossible nor difficult to 
find ministers enough within a large 
communion, who agree with them, 
to form the council. 

In all contentions, therefore, if 
both parties agree in convoking a 
mutual council, it will be in danger 
of being equally divided, in which 
event the quarrel is prolonged and 
aggravated, instead of being healed. 
If the coupcil be ex parte, its de- 
cision of course will have little 
weight with the party that refused 
to concur incalling it. Itis obvious 
that a tribunal created by the parties 
appealing to it, falls far below one 
constituted independent of them, be- 
fore which they must litigate their 
disputes, if they litigate them at all, 
in the impartiality, justness, and 
weight of its decisions. So in an- 
other class of cases, which involve 
no contentions, the superiority of 
consociations is manifest. Suppose 
achurch desires to obtain the sanc- 
tion and aid of a council in settling 
an incompetent, irregular, or hereti- 
cal minister. ‘They may be able, 
by hunting over the land, to conjure 
up a council of congenial spirits 
Who will install him in the sacred 
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office, when an impartial council of 
neighboring churches would have 
unanimously discarded him. 

2. Hence it is obvious that fixed 
councils have the stronger tendency 
to preserve and promote soundness, 
purity and stability in the ministry 
andchurches. They form a stronger 
enclosure around the flock of Christ, 
and leave fewer avenues, through 
which grievous wolves can enter in 
to destroy them. 

3. It must be their own fault if 
they do not excel occasional coun- 
cils, in dignity of character and ac- 
curacy of proceeding. A standing 
known body continuing from year 
to year, and from age to age, must 
obtain more respect and considera- 
tion among men, than an ephemeral 
organization, which is born to-day 
and dies to-morrow. It can only 
divest itself of this superiority by 
gross misconduct. Withal, a per- 
manent body gradually gains in skill, 
facility and accuracy in the tvans- 
action of business. By reason of 
use, iis senses are exercised to dis- 
cern both good and evil. With its 
usages, rules and precedents, fur- 
nished by long experience, it isina 
great measure delivered from the 
danger of crude and rash decisions. 

4. It is a powerful bond of union, 
and medium of fellowship among 
the churches. This is too obvious 
to need enforcement. Indeed so 
palpable is the need of some such 
union among the churches, that those 
who have opposed consociations have 
strongly advocated CoNFERENCES,* 
which are like them in bringing the 
churches together by their pastors 
and delegates for mutual quickening, 
consolation and admonition, the pro- 
motion of their own welfare, and 
the advancement of the cause of 
Christ. But they differ from conso- 
ciations in abstaining from all those 
judicial and other offices which are 
devolved on councils. But surely 
if such a confederation of churches 





* See Ratio Discipline. 
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is necessary as a medium of union 
and fellowship, will it not cement 
that union, and increase that fellow- 
ship, if this body is convened on 
every momentous occasion in the 
churches, and assists in all their 
more weighty and solemn concerns ? 
Does it not for example strengthen 
the bonds of love and fellowship on 
all sides, if this circle of ministers 
assemble at the ordination of every 
new minister among them, and per- 
form the solemnities by which he is 
installed over his church, and intro- 
duced among themselves ? 

While these obvious advantages 
are admitted to belong to the con- 
sociational system, in theory and 
practice, certain objections are rais- 
ed against it, which we will now 
consider. 

1. The great objection urged 
against permanent councils, is the 
fear that they may gradually accu- 
mulate a power which will jeopard- 
ize the liberties of the churches. 
This is the substance of all argu- 
ments that we have seen urged against 
them on the score of expediency. 
But this argument derives its whole 
support from the assumption that 
the decisions of consociations are 
of necessity mandatory and not ad- 
visory. ‘This assumption is built up- 
on the letter of the Saybrook Plat- 
form, and the unwarranted inference 
that there can be no permanent 
councils, which do not punctiliously 
follow the letter of these articles. 
But this is clearly a non sequitur. 
As we have already shown, the Con- 
necticut consociations in practice 
advise, without commanding the 
churches. Not even the semblance 
of a germ remains, therefore, out of 
which the most prurient imagination 
can evolve this monster-growth of 
hierarchical power. Moreover, the 
churches are not only guarded by 
their inherent power of refusing 
compliance with the decisions of 
these councils, but also in the com- 
position of the councils themselves. 
The representatives of the churches, 
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if they attend, must always be able 
to outyote the ministry. ‘The mod. 
erator is always taken from the cle. 
rical portion of the body, and while 
there is a delegate for every pastor, 
vacant churches without pastors, of 
which there are always some, also 
send delegates. ‘This fact is enough 
to quell the apprehensions of the 
most jealous mind. Moreover, if the 
system involve these dangers, wheth- 
er latent or palpable, why have not 
the baneful results already matured 
and disclosed themselves? It has 
prevailed in Connecticut for more 
than a century¢a period amply suf- 
ficient to develop its evils as well as 
its benefits, and while it has promo- 
ted the peace, purity, and stability 
of the churches it has in no way 
abridged their liberties. Indeed it 
was adopted there after a sad ex- 
perience of the evils and dangers 
of occasional councils, for the ex- 
press purpose of avoiding them. 
And it has in a good degree accom- 
plished this happy result, with no 
weighty counterpoise of evil, at least 
since the principle has prevailed, 
that the powers of consociations are 
advisory and not mandatory. 

2. The other objection to conso- 
ciations, is that they are not sane- 
tioned by Scripture. It is said that 
the only council mentioned in the 
New Testament, Acts xv, was occa- 
sional and not permanent. To this 
we reply, that the same argument 
would overthrow permanent asso 
ciations of ministers, which even its 
proposers will uphold. The truth 
on this subject, we suppose to be 
simply this. The Scripture shows 
us the nature and composition of 
these bodies, and the extent of their 
power. In these respects, the Bible 
must be strictly followed, and if it 
be thus followed, we gain all that is 
essential to their genuine and serip- 
tural character. The minor circum- 
stances and details of their organiza 
tion are not defined in Scripture. 
They are wisely left, like many oth- 
er unessential things, to be regulated 
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by Christian wisdom and prudence, 
adapting them to the various exigen- 
cies and necessities of the church. 
In this class, we rank such things 
as the duration of councils, and the 
times and places of their meeting, 
of their officers, and modes of doing 
business. In these matters we are 
fettered by no restrictions, except 
that we do all things decently, in 
order, to edification, and the glory 
of God, and do nothing which his 
law forbids. ‘These views are com- 
mended to the candid consideration 
of those ministers and chufches in 
New M@gfhnd, ‘that #e destitute of 
consociations, and to those Congre- 
gationalists elsewhere, that are now 
shaping their nascent ecclesiastical 
organizations. It is believed that 
the consociational system obviates 
many of the more plausible objec- 
tions to Congregationalism, which 
have hitherto cramped its growth, 
and made it tributary to Presbyteri- 
anism, in the Middle and Western 
States.* 

Minister1aL AssociaTIONs. 

Besides councils composed of pas- 
tors and delegates of churches, Con- 
gregationalism has its associations, 
composed exclusively of ministers. 
These, like fixed councils, usually 
extend over a county, or a larger 
or smaller territory, if more conven- 
ient, and are designed to embrace 
all the ministers residing within their 
bounds. ‘These bodies have no au- 
thority to take cognizance of the 
affairs of particular churches, and 
are never summoned for this pur- 





* It may be a wise precaution, to state, 
that the conductors of the New England- 
er are not unanimous in preferring stand- 
ing councils or consociations to occasion- 
al councils. The dissentients from this 

inion acknowledge, that the prevention 

ex parte councils by the consociational 
system, is a point of great importance. 
ut they are jealous of the gradual accu- 
mulation of power in the hands of per- 
manent ecclesiastical courts. Should an 
ument, therefore, in direct variance 
with this appear in a future number of this 
work, we hope not to be thought incon- 
sistent with oursel ves.— Ed. 
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pose, because they are exclusively 
clerical, and contain no representa- 
tion of the Christian people. . They 
are designed to promote the fellow- 
ship and mutual improvement of 
ministers, as well as consultation 
and concert among them for further- 
ing the common interests of the 
churches. ‘To them also is assign- 
ed the work of examining and licens- 
ing candidates for the gospel minis- 
try. No one is admitted to preach, 
even as a candidate, in our church- 
es, who can not show his certificate 
of approval and licensure by one of 
these bodies, or by the accredited 
aythorities of sister denominations. 
Thus they guard the sacred office 
against unworthy intruders. More- 
over, all ministers without charge, 
must belong to some association, 
unless in good standing in another 
denomination, and be able to show 
a certificate of good and regular 
standing in it, or they forfeit all 
character and standing as ministers, 
and will neither be recognized as 
such by the clergy, or employed by 
the churches. As means of preserv- 
ing a sound and able ministry, these 
bodies are indispensable. 

They also accomplish another ob- 
ject of high importance. They be- 
come a medium of union and com- 
munion between all Congregational 
churches. Councils include only a 
small circle of churches and minis- 
ters. And it is not the policy of 
Congregationalism to give a wider 
range to the agitations sometimes 
incident to the proceedings of eccle- 
siastical judicatories. Hence any 
organic union extending beyond 
small districts, is impossible, except 
through some union of associations. 
This is accomplished by means of a 
general association, composed of 
delegates from a considerable num- 
ber of district associations, generally 
from all within a single state. This 
general association meets once a 
year. It is also attended by dele- 
gates from most other general asso- 
ciations in the country, and from 
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various evangelical bodies not Con- 
gregational. Thus an active com- 
munion and sympathy are preserv- 
ed among all the churches. How- 
ever remote and scattered, they are 
combined in visible union, through 
this union of their pastors. And it isa 
blessed union, held fast by love, ‘ the 
bond of perfectness,” not by mana- 
cles of arbitrary despotic power. 
Thus we have fulfilled our pur- 


THE ROMA 


‘Tue discussion of the leading te- 
nets of the Roman Catholic church 
has been protracted far beyond our 
original intention. It would have 
been completed in the last number 
but for want of room. The topic 
which remains to be considered, 
forms the appropriate conclusion of 
the whole system of faith, but is 
particularly related to the doctrine 
of Justification. Our exhibition of 
that doctrine as held by the Romish 
church, would be incomplete without 


THE DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY. 


The Romanist regards the justi- 
fied person not only as capable of 
fulfilling the moral law, and there- 
fore under its authority, but as being 
required to fulfill it perfectly in or- 
der to attain to a state of final bless- 
edness. He believes that he can 
even go beyond the requirements of 
the law, and perform works of su- 
pererogation, to be credited either to 
himself or others; while if he fails 
in any respect to keep the law, in- 
stead of trusting sulely to the right- 
eousness of Christ for justification, he 
must expiate his fault by personal suf- 
fering, or by the superabundant me- 
rits of another. His notion of jus- 
tification being that of an inward 
transformation of the soul, in which 
man’s agency is no less concerned 
than God’s, he looks upon the at- 
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pose of showing that Congregation. 
alism is the polity which best meets 
the wants of collective as well as 
single churches, whereby the whole 
“body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body, 
unto the edifying of itself IN Love.” 
Eph. iv, 16. 
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tainment of supreme felicity as im- 
possible, till that transformation is 
made complete by the full obedience 
of the soul to all the requirements 
of the new law. 

The Council of Trent declares, 
that ‘ whoever shall say that a jus- 
tified and so far perfect man is not 
to be held to the observance of the 
commands of God and the church, 
but only tc the belief of them, i. e. 
the recognition of their authority, 
(as if the Gospel was a naked and 
absolute promise of eternal life, with- 
out the condition of keeping the 
commandments,) shall be accurs 
ed.” 

Dr. Moehler reasons on the sub- 
jectin this manner. “It is absurd 
to talk of entering heaven while 
stained with sin, be it covered or 
uncovered. If then we leave this 
world with some stains of sin upon 
us, how shall we be purified from 
them? Shall it be by the mechani- 
cal deliverance from the body, of 
which the Protestant formulas speak 
so much? But it is not easy to dis- 
cover how the sinful spirit is purged 
when the body is laid aside. It is 
only he who rejects the principle of 
moral freedom in sin, or who has 
been led astray by Gnostic or Mani- 
chean errors, who can approve such 
a doctrir.2. Or are we to imagine 
it to be some potent word of the Di- 
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vinity, or some violent mechanical 
rocess from which purification en- 
gues ? Some sudden, magical change 
the Protestant doctrine unconscious! y 
supposes ; and this is not surprising, 
since it teaches, that by original sin 
the mind was deprived of one of its 
constituent parts, (the will,) and 
that in regeneration man is com- 
pletely passive.* But the Catholic, 
who can not regard man otherwise 
than as a free, independent agent, 
must recognize this free agency in 
his final purification, and repudiate 
such a sort of mechanical process, 
as incompatible with the whole mo- 
ral government of the world. If 
God were to employ such instrumen- 
tality, then Christ would have died 
in vain. Hence the church is obli- 
ged to hold such views of justifica- 
tion in Christ, and of a moral con- 
duct in this life regulated by it, as 
that Christ will, at the day of judg- 
ment, have both fulfilled the claims 
of the law outwardly for us, and 
for that reason also inwardly in us. 
Wherefore our solace is to be found 
in the power of Christ, which effaces 
as well as forgives sin, though ina 
twofold way. With some it con- 
summates purification in this life ; 
with others it perfects it only in the 
life tocome. ‘The latter are they 
who, by faith, love, and a sincere 
penitential feeling, have knit the 
bond of communion with Christ, but 
only partially, so that when they 
quit the abodes of the living they 
are not entirely pervaded by his 
spirit; to them will be communica- 
ted this saving power, that at the 
day of judgment they also may be 
found pure in Christ. Thus the 
doctrine of a place of purification is 
closely connected with the Catholic 
theory of justification.” 

Purgatory is the last stage in that 
scheme of penance by which the soul 





* We have already taken exception to 
statement of the general belief of 
estants. It is notoriously erroneous 

at the present day, 
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is purified from sins committed after 
baptism, when the atoning merits of 
Christ, and the sanctifying influences 
of the Spirit, communicated through 
that ordinance, are no longer avail- 
able. It may be defined “a place 
or state after death in which the souls 
of just men are purified from all 
venial sin, or in which they expiate 
such offenses committed in this life, 
as do not merit eternal damnation.” 

We have already seen, (Vol. II, 
p. 585,) that Dr. Wiseman does not 
claim that the doctrine of purgatory 
is explicitly taught in the word of 
God. Moehler speaks of it simply 
as * well-founded in tradition ;” and 
all standard Roman Catholic writers 
argue the existence of purgatory 
from tradition and philosophy rather 
than from Scripture. With tradi- 
tion, of course, we have little con- 
cern; we do not bend to its author- 
ity. Yet it may be useful to insert 
a brief sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the doctrine of purgatory, 
as seen in the writings of the Fa- 
thers. 

It is conceded by Romanists, that 
Tertullian (who died A. D. 220) is 
the earliest writer who makes men- 
tion of prayer for the dead as a cus- 
tom of the church. Origen and 
Cyprian, who flourished about the 
middle of the third century, also 
allude to the practice of offering 
oblations for the dead, and particu- 
larly for martyrs, on the anniversary 
days of their decease. But the de- 
sign of these seems to have been to 
commemorate their virtues, and to 
render thanksgiving to God for the 
grace vouchsafed to them in life and 
in death, rather than to procure any 
benefit for the deceased themselves. 
We have an instance of thanksgiv- 
ing for the dead in the burial service 
of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
* Almighty God, with whom do live 
the spirits of those who depart hence 
in the Lord; and with whom the 
souls of the faithful, after they are 
delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, are in joy and felicity; we 
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give thee hearty thanks for the good 
examples of all those thy servants, 
who, having finished their course in 
faith, do now rest from their la- 
bors.” But this thanksgiving, so far 
from implying a belief in purgatory, 
contains direct testimony to the im- 
mediate felicity of all the righteous 
after death. Such probably was the 
tenor of the earlier prayers for the 
dead to which Cyprian and Tertul- 
lian allude. 

The martyrs were held in great 
esteem. It was natural that they 
should be specially honored on the 
anniversary of their martyrdom, and 
thus in time be canonized by con- 
verted pagans accustomed to the 
deification of heroes. Nor is it sur- 
prising that certain passages in the 
Revelation of John should be con- 
strued by fanciful interpreters to 
mean, that the prayers and interces- 
sions of saints and martyrs were 
continued after death, and that the 
departed themselves could be bene- 
fited in the intermediate state, and 
obtain part in the first resurrection, 
through the intercession of saints on 
earth. ‘The opinion was somewhat 
prevalent, also, that all men at the 
day of judgment will pass through a 
purifying fire; an opinion founded 
perhaps on a misconstruction of 1 
Cor. ili, 13-16. 

Yet there was no such doctrine as 
the modern doctrine of purgatory 
generally entertained in the church 
as late as the middle of the third 
century. Cyprian* says expressly, 
“when we have departed hence, 
there is no place left for repentance, 
and no effectiveness in satisfaction 
(or penance.) Here life is either 
lostorheld. * * * Tohim who 
confesses, pardon is freely granted : 
to him who believes, a salutary in- 
dulgence is granted from the di- 
vine pity; and immediately after 
death, he passes to a blessed immor- 


* Quoted by Coleman, Christian Anti- 
quities, p. 417, and by Faber, Difficulties 
of Romanism, p. 191. 
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tality.” It must be owned, how. 
ever, on the other hand, that Ter. 
tullian advances the idea, “ that the 
abode of a departed spirit in the 
prison of the intermediate state 
might be prolonged, and that its 
final resurrection might be delayed, 
on account of the smaller sins which 
it had committed in the flesh ;” and 
hence infers the utility of prayers 
for the dead. But this was the fap. 
ciful notion of a single individual. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, who flourished 
about the middle of the fourth cen. 
tury, uses language on this subject 
which implies a belief in ‘a place 
of penal though not of eternal sep. 
aration from God, whence departed 
spirits might be extricated by the 
prayers of surviving friends.” He 
intimates also that those prayers 
for the dead are especially effica- 
cious * which are offered during the 
celebration of the Eucharist,’* and 
draws an analogy from the custom. 
ary release of state prisoners on oe 
casions of public festivity and joy. 
Thus “ prayers for the souls of the 
dead in general,” were grafted upon 
the old “ thanksgivings for the happy 
departure of the pious dead.” Yet 
Cyril admits that the idea that the 
dead could be benefited by the pray- 
ers of the living, found many zeal 
ous opponents in his day. 

Toward the close of the same 
century, and at the beginning of the 
fifth, the belief in the efficacy of 
prayers for the dead became more 
general, as is plain from the testi- 
mony of Augustine and Chrysos- 
tom. “ Beyond all doubt,” says Au 


* Cyril speaks of the prayer after the 
consecration of the elements at the holy 
communion, in these words: “ We offer 
this sacrifice in memory of all those who 
have fallen asleep before us, first, patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles and martyrs, that 
God by their prayers and intercessions 
may receive our supplications ; and then 
we pray for our holy fathers and bishops, 
and all that have fallen asleep before us, 
believing that it is a great advantage to 
their sou!s to be prayed for, while the 
holy and tremendous sacrifice lies upon 
the altar.”"—Catech. Mystag. 5, n. 6. 
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ine, “ the dead are assisted by 
the prayers of the holy church, and 
by the salutary sacrifice, and by the 
alms which are given for the repose 
of their souls ; so that the Lord may 
deal more mercifully with them than 
their sins deserve ; for this has been 
handed down by the Fathers and 
observed by the whole church. Such 
exercises most assuredly profit the 
dead; but then those persons only 
are benefited, who have so lived be- 
fore death, that these may be useful 
to them after death.”* 

Chrysostom says that the wicked 
when dead “ are not so much to be 
lamented, as succored with prayers, 
and supplications, and alms, and ob- 
lations.” 

Still these sentiments were not 
universal ; and Jerome declares, that 
“when we shall come before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, neither Job, 
nor Daniel, nor Noah, can entreat 
for any one, but every one must 
bear his own burden.” 

Mr. Coleman, in his Christian 
Antiquities, thus sums up the doc- 
trine of the early church respecting 
prayers for the dead. ‘* When the 
prayers of the early church were 
offered on behalf of persons sup- 
posed to have died in the faith, who 
were regarded as about to enter into 
happiness, Christians were under- 
stood to beseech God that he would 
receive those persons to himself ;— 
they gave thanks for their deliver- 
ance out of this sinful world ;—they 
petitioned for the divine forgiveness 
of all remains of sin and imperfec- 
tion in the departed ; they intended 
to offer a tribute of respect and af- 
fection to the deceased, and to tes- 
tify their own belief of the immor- 
tality of the soul and a future life ; 
and they sought to procure for their 
departed friends the blessings of an 
early share in the millennial reign of 
Christ upon earth, (which was con- 
fidently expected by the early Chris- 


* August. Serm. de Verb. Apost. xxxii, 
Oper. Vol. X, p. 133.—Faber, 209. 
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tians,) as well as favor at the day of 
judgment, (when they supposed that 
all men would pass through a fire of 
purgation,) and an augmentation of 
their reward and glory in the state 
of final blessedness. It is certain, 
also, that prayers were offered for 
those who had died in sin, in the 
hope of mitigating their sufferings, 
or rendering their condemnation 
more tolerable.” 

Now there is little here in com- 
mon with the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of purgatory. ‘There is noal- 
lusion to a fire of purgation for the 
** faithful” alone in the intermediate 
state, but to a fire through which all 
men are to pass at the judgment. 
And it is a public and formal pardon 
at the day of judgment for which 
prayer is offered in behalf of the 
dead, and nota release from purga- 
tory. So much for the early fa- 
thers. 

Toward the close of the sixth 
century, Pope Gregory, sometimes 
called the Great, officially counte- 
nanced the idea of purgatory. The 
flames of Etna and Vesuvius are 
said to have convinced many of the 
reality of such a place, and the su- 
perstitious multitude could even see 
the spirits of the departed undergoing 
torment in the craters of these vol- 
canoes. Still purgatory had not yet 
become an article of faith. Accord- 
ing to Mosheim, in the tenth cen- 
tury, the clergy, finding that the 
fears of the multitude respecting 
purgatory contributed greatly to in- 
crease si authority, “* used 
every method to augment them, and 
by the most pathetic discourses, ac- 
companied by monstrous fables and 
fictitious miracles, they labored to 
establish the doctrine of purgatory, 
and also to make it appear that they 
had a mighty influence in that for- 
midable region.” Still it was not 
till the session of the Council of 
Florence in the fifteenth century, 
that purgatory was fully recognized 
as an article of faith, to be re-af- 
firmed in the following century by 
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the Council of Trent.* Where 
then is the boasted antiquity of this 
doctrine? We have met the Ro- 
manist on his own ground, and 
shown that he has not even tradition 
in his favor; at least not that tradi- 
tion which, according to Connecti- 





* The Council of Trent expresses itself 
upon this subject with brevity and ambi- 
guity. It was disposed of at the last ses- 
sion, when business was pressing, and the 
dangerous illness of the pope urged the 
holy fathers to a speedy termination of 
their labors. The yo contains no for- 
mal exposition of the doctrine, but de- 
clares briefly that “ there is a purgatory, 
and that the souls detained there are as- 
sisted by the suffrages of the faithful, but 
capeatalle by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the mass,”” and enjoins that this whole- 
some doctrine of purgatory, delivered by 
venerable fathers and holy councils, 
should be believed and held by Christ's 
faithful, and every where taught and 
preached. 

To show in what estimation this doc- 
trine was held in the sixteenth century, 
we will mention an incident which oc- 
curred in England in the reign of Henry 
VILL. John Frith, an eminent scholar, 
and an associate of Tindal, was accused 
before the Bishop of London of heresy in 
respect to transubstantiation and purga- 
tory. “ As to purgatory, he said a man 
consisted of two parts, his body and soul ; 
his body was purged by sickness and other 

ains, and at last by death, and was not 
& their own doctrine sent to purgatory. 
And for the soul, it was purged through 
the word of God received by faith. So 
his confession was written down in these 
words. Item, ‘ Frith thinketh and judg- 
eth that there is no purgatory for the soul, 
after that it is departed from the body, 
and as he thinketh herein,so hath he said, 
written and defended ; howbeit he think- 
eth neither part to be an article of faith, 
necessarily to be believed gnder pain of 
damnation.” He was judget an obstinate 
heretic, and was delivered to the secular 
wer.’ He was burnt in Smithfield, 
,-% 4, 1533.—Burnet's Hist. of Ref. 

It is well known how shamelessly Tet- 
zel proclaimed this doctrine. “ The very 
moment,’ said he, “ that the money 
clinks against the bottom of the chest, the 
soul escapes from purgatory, and flies free 
toheaven. * * * Dull and heedless 
man, with ten groschen you can deliver 
your father from purgatory,” &c. &e. 
These appeals were enforced by rude 
paintings of souls enduring various kinds 
of torment.— D’ Aubigne. 

Sir Walter Scott thus wittily illustrates 
the popular belief in this doctrine in the 
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cut authorityt in such matters, is ep, 


titled to any weight. The doctrine 
of purgatory grew with the growih 
of superstition and corruption, 
Leaving tradition, we turn to gee 
what show of scriptural authority 
the Romanists adduce in favor of 
purgatory. Their main reliance 
is upon 2 Maccabees, xii, 43—4§, 
where it is said that Judas seq 
money to Jerusalem for sacrifices 
to be offered for the sins of the 
dead. We should not notice this 
apocryphal testimony were it not 
for the peculiar turn which is given 
to the argument from it. It is said 
that the passage at least proves that 
the practice of praying for the dead 
prevailed among the Jews, and as 
Christ never censured this practice, 
he tacitly sanctioned it. This isat 
best a slender basis for an article of 
faith. ‘True in some cases silence 
is as instructive as express teaching, 
But to draw an argument for the 
doctrine of purgatory from the si- 
lence of Christ respecting it, it must 
be shown that the custom of praying 
for the dead was prevalent among 
the Jews to such an extent as to de- 


15th century, in Quentin Durward. The 
brave Le Balafre, boasting of his exploits, 
is reminded of his duty to the church, 
Breaking off a gold chain from his neck, 
he bids his attendants carry it to his gos- 
sip, jolly Father Boniface, the monk of 
St. Martin’s. ‘ Tell my gossip that my 
brother and sister, and some others of my 
house, are all dead and gone, and I pray 
him to say masses for their souls, as far as 
the value of these links will carry hin, 
and to do on trust what else may be ne- 
cessary to free them from purgatory. And 
hark-ye, as they were just living people, 
and free from all heresy, it may be that 
they are well nigh out of limbo already, 
so that a little matter may have them flee 
of the fetlocks ; and in that case, look ye, 
ye will say I desire to take out the bal- 
ance of the gold in curses upon a genera 
tion called the Ogul-vies of Angus-shire, 
in which way soever the church may best 
come at them.” 

There can be no question that the cre 
dulity of the multitude in respect to pur 
gatory has been a rich source of income 
the clergy. 

t “The first fico centuries.”’—Broww 
ell’s Charge. 
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mand his notice ; and further, that 
he never did censure the practice 
in his unrecorded conversations or 
discourses. But even this would 
weigh little against the plain impli- 
cation from his teachings on the 
other side. 

An epistle of Pliny gives us a mi- 
pute account of an eruption of Vesu- 
vius which occurred in his day, yet 
does not make the least allusion to 
the most impressive circumstance 
connected with it,—the destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. ‘This 
omission on his part might have 
weighed against the vague allusions 
to this event by other writers, had 
not the discovery of the buried cities 
verified the awful tale. 

But there is an argument from the 
silence of Christ upon this subject, 
which we think worthy of consider- 
ation. If there is a purgatory, why 
did Christ never speak of it? It 
has been well observed that ** from 
the few and indistinct notices of a 
future state, which occur in the He- 
brew Scriptures, we might not have 
much reason to be surprised at their 
silence on this topic: but when we 
recollect that it was a special office 
of Christ to illuminate life and im- 
mortality through the Gospel, it is 
utterly incredible, that the life-giv- 
ing Savior should have vouchsafed 
us no sort of revelation concerning 
purgatory and prayers for the dead, 
had the former really existed, and 
had the latter been a pious and prof- 
itable duty. On the awful truths of 
the next world, our Lord is copious 
and distinct, alarming and consola- 
tory. We have the whole fearful 
machinery of the last day placed, 
as it were, visibly before our very 
eyes: the sheep on the right hand 
of the Judge ; the goats on the left 
hand. We hear as it were with our 
very ears, the irreversible doom of 
weal or woe. ‘The doors of the 
adytum are thrown open; the mys- 
tery, hidden or but dimly perceived 
through a long succession of ages, is 
unreservedly declared to the whole 

Vol. Ill. 23 
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universe. Yet, respecting purgato- 
ry and prayers for the dead, the 
great and all-knowing hierophant is 
profoundly silent.” Does not the 
silence of Christ in such circumstan- 
ces go farther to prove that there is 
no purgatory, than his silence upon 
a supposed custom of praying for 
the dead to prove that he sanctioned 
it? Besides, the * voice from heav- 
en” has declared, * blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from 
henceforth. Yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their !a- 
bors.” A bed of coals in purgatory 
would be a strange resting-place for 
one Wearied with the cares and toils 
of this life ; and the standard of bliss 
must be anomalous, by which such 
repose is pronounced * blessed.” 

We can not examine minutely all 
the texts which are quoted as teach- 
ing the doctrine of purgatory by im- 
plication. Yet it is necessary toa 
complete exhibition of the subject, 
briefly to consider some of the more 
important. These are the following. 

1 Pet. iii, 19,20. By which (Spirit) 
also, he (Christ) went and preach- 
ed to the spirits in prison; which 
sometime were disobedient, when 
once the long-suffering of God wait- 
ed in the days of Noah. The Rhe- 
mish version here reads—* In which 
also coming he preached to those 
spirits that were in prison, which 
had been sometime incredulcus, 
when they waited for the patience 
of God in the days of Noe.” 

It is argued from this, that there 
is a middle state in which the spirits 
of the departed are confined. But 
it is not said that Christ entered the 
present abode of the spirits of the 
rebellious antediluvians and there 
preached to them the Gospel; but 
simply that by his Spirit (speaking 
probably through Noah, who was 
“a preacher of righteousness,”) he 
preached to the antediluvians, ex- 
horting them to repent while God 
delayed his judgments, and offering 
salvation to the very individuals who 
througu their disobedience are now 
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in prison—held in chains and dark- 
ness like the rebel angels, against 
the judgment of the great day. Just 
so we might say that Whitefield 
came to America and preached to 
souls in perdition ; i. e. to some who 
are now among the lost. Or we 
might go among the graves of the 
first settlers of New Haven and say, 
“Mr. Davenport came from Eng- 
land to preach to the dead men 
around us ;” i. e. to those who now 
are in these graves. Christ by his 
Spirit, in the days of Noah, preach- 
ed to those who now are in the 
prison of despair. 

1 Cor. iii, 13-16. The fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort 
itis. .... If any man’s work shall 
be burned, he shall suffer loss; but 
he himself shall be saved; yet so 
as by fire. 

It is supposed by some that the 
fire here spoken of is the fire of 
purgatory.* But the Apostle is 
speaking of teachers who build their 
systems of doctrine upon the funda- 
mental truth, that Jesus Christ is the 
Savior of the world. ‘Their labors 
will be thoroughly scanned in the 
last day, and if they have inculcated 
error they shall receive no fruit, 
though they may have so much of 
the true faith as to be barely saved 
themselves. ‘The fire is to try their 
works, not them; and they are to 
be saved not dy the fire of purga- 
tory, but as if by fire—with diffi- 
culty—like one escaping from a 
burning house with his bare life. 

Matt. xii, 32. Whosoever speak- 
eth against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this 


* This notion originated with Augus- 
tine, who held that this transitory fire 
would purge away minute, but not deadly 
sins. He seems, however, to have re- 
ferred it to the fire which is to consume 
the world at the day of judgment, proba- 
bly borrowing the idea of purification 
from those “ purgatorial catastrophes of 
the world”—deluges of water or of fire 
—which are made conspicuous in oriental 
theology. (See his views discussed at 
large in Faber.) 
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world, nor in the world to come, 
Upon this passage Dr. Wiseman 
remarks, “ here is a species of sin, 
the aggravated nature of which ig 
expressed by its not being forgiven 
in the next world. Should we not 
thence conclude that some other 
sins may be forgiven there? Why 
give this peculiar characteristic to 
one, if no sin is ever pardoned jn 
the next world 2” ‘This seems play. 
sible at first view ; but the design 
of @hrist was not to specify the sin 
which would not be forgiven hereaf. 
ter, in distinction from others which 
might be forgiven. That was not 
the point before him. His object 
was to declare in the strongest terms, 
that this sin would never in any 
circumstances be forgiven; i. e. as 
Mark expresses it, hath never for. 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation. 

To those who attempt to derive 
the doctrine of the restoration of the 
wicked from this passage, we would 
simply suggest that world may mean 
“ dispensation” here, just as easily 
as in Matt. 24. Neither purgatory 
nor restoration can be extracted by 
any fair principles of interpretation 
from these words of Christ. 

This is the only show of scrip- 
tural authority in behalf of purga- 
tory, except the inferences drawn 
from that class of passages which 
teach that none shall enter heaven 
who are in the least defiled with 
sin. But the argument from these 
is philosophical rather than exe- 
getical. Says Dr. Challoner, “ the 
Scripture assures us that there shall 
in no wise enter into the heavenly 
Jerusalem any thing that defileth, 
or that is defiled. So that if the 
soul is found to have the least spot 
or stain at the time of her depar- 
ture out of this life, she can not in 
that condition go strait to heaven. 
Now how few are there that depart 
this life perfectly pure from the 
dregs and stains to which we are 
ever subject in this state of mor 
tality? And yet God forbid that 
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every little spot or stain should con- 
demn the soul to the everlasting 
torments of hell. Therefore there 
must be a middle place for souls 
that die under these lesser stains.” 

Again he says, ‘ no one can think 
that God will condemn a soul to 
hell for every idle word, therefore 
there must be another place of pun- 
ishment for those that die guilty of 
these little transgressions.” 

Dr. Wiseman resorts to similar 
easuistry. “* No one,” he says, “ will 
yenture to assert that all sins are 
equal before God—that there is no 
difference between those cold-blood- 
ed and deliberate acts of crime 
which the hardened villain perpe- 
trates, and those smaller and daily 
transgressions into which we habit- 
ually and almost inadvertently fall. 
At thgsame time we know that God 
ean not bear to look upon iniquity, 
however small; that he requires 
whatever comes into his presence 
to be perfectly pure and worthy of 
him; and we might rationally con- 
clude that there should be some 
means whereby those who are in 
the middle state of offense, between 
deep and deadly transgressions on 
the one hand, and a state of perfect 
purity and holiness on the other, 
may be dealt with according to the 
just measure of his justice.” 

Now there is the same fallacy in 
this reasoning as in the common 
reasoning against the doctrine of 
future punishment ; viz. that the de- 
merit of sin is estimated by the spe- 
cific form or number of offenses, 
and not from its inherent nature. 
ltisa common saying that no man 
can commit sins enough in this short 
life to deserve eternal punishment. 
But the degree of punishment due 
to the sinner is not to be measured 
by the number of his overt acts of 
transgression, but by the nature of 
transgression itself. Adam could not 
have received a more dreadful sen- 
tence for a thousand sins, than was 
pronounced upon him for one act 
of disobedience. 


What is sin? It is * the trans- 
gression of the law ;” opposition to 
the known will of God; resistance 
to his authority; the preference of 
self-interest to the welfare of the 
universe ; a spirit which if carried 
out to its legitimate results, would 
destroy every thing good, and throw 
the gloom of a despotic selfishness 
around the throne now radiant with 
love. Now what matters it in what 
or how many forms this spirit may 
develope itself in action? The 
spirit is that which is to be con- 
demned and feared. What matters 
it whether a child begins to disobey 
his father in this particular or in 
that, in great things or in small ? 
That which needs correction is the 
spirit of disobedience ; a spirit which 
excites just alarm when manifested 
in the most trivial thing, and calls 
for decisive marks of disapproba- 
tion from a parent who would main- 
tain his authority. How idle then 
to talk of sins as being too few or 
insignificant to deserve eternal pun- 
ishment! No sin can be a less 
thing than opposition to that law of 
love which God has enacted for the 
welfare of the moral universe. And 
is that a light matter? Can we 
conceive of any thing worse? Does 
such a spirit need to be exhibited 
through a long course of years, or 
in certain aggravated forms, before 
it can deserve the sternest rebuke of 
the lawgiver? It is no more inconsis- 
tent with the benevolence of God to 
punish men eternally, if the case re- 
quire it, than to punish them at all. 

There enters also into the rea- 
soning which we now oppose, the 
false supposition, that the sinner can 
expiate his guilt by penance—that 
his “ little sins” can be atoned for 
by limited sufferings. But this er- 
ror falls to the ground with the pre- 
ceding. Besides, we have already 
shown that the Scriptures recog- 
nize no scheme of penance or self- 
expiation. Man in his ruin must 
trust wholly to Christ, or sink to 
woe. There is no other alternative. 
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We see then that there is no foun- 
dation for the doctrine of purgatory 
either in reason or the word of 
God. It is a doctrine which has 
been made alike ridiculous and re- 
volting in the annals of spiritual des- 
potism. Yet it sometimes appears 
in the garb of eloquence and poetry, 
and appeals to our finer sensibilities 
for that credence which is denied 
to it by reason. We shall close our 
discussion of the subject by exhibit- 
ing this feature of it from the pen 
of Dr. Wiseman. Speaking of pray- 
ers for the dead, he says, “Asa 
practical doctrine in the Catholic 
church it has an influence highly 
consoling to humanity, and emi- 
nently worthy of a religion that 
came down from heaven to second 
all the purest feelings of the heart. 
Nature herself seems to revolt at 
the idea that the chain of attach- 
ment which binds us together in life, 
can be rudely snapped in sunder 
by the hand of death, conquered 
and deprived of its sting since the 
victory of the cross. But it is not 
to the spoil of mortality, cold and 
disfigured, that she clings with affec- 
tion. It is but an earthly and almost 
unchristian grief, which sobs when 
the grave closes over the bier of 
a departed loved one ; but the soul 
flies upward to a more spiritual af- 
fection, and refuses to surrender 
the hold which it had upon the love 
and interest of the spirit that hath 
fied. Cold and dark as the sepul- 
ehral vauit, is the belief that sym- 
pathy is at an end, when the body 
is shrouded in decay ; and that no 
further imterchange of friendly offi- 
ces may take place between those 
who have laid them down to sleep 
in peace, and us, who for a while 
strew fading flowers upon their 
tomb. But sweet is the consolation 
to the dying man, who conscious 
of imperfection, believes that even 
after his ewn time of merit is ex- 
pired, there are others to make in- 
tercession on his behalf; soothing 
to the afflicted survivors the thought, 


that, instead of unavailing tears, 
they possess more powerful means 
of actively relieving their friend, 
and testifying their aflectionate re. 
gret, by prayer and supplication, 
In the first moments of grief, this 
sentiment will often overpower re. 
ligious prejudice, cast down the un. 
believer on his knees beside the re. 
mains of his friend, and snatch from 
him an unconscious prayer for rest; 
it is an impulse of nature, which for 
a moment, aided by the analogies 
of revealed truth, seizes at once 
upon this consoling belief. But it is 
only like the flitting and melancholy 
light which sometimes plays as a 
meteor over the corpses of the dead; 
while the Catholic feeling, cheering, 
though with solemn dimness, resem- 
bles the unfailing lamp which the 
piety of the ancients is said t@ have 
hung before the sepulchres of their 
dead. It prolongs the tenderest af- 
fections beyond the gloom of the 
grave, and it infuses the inspiring 
hope, that the assistance which we 
on earth can afford to our suffering 
brethren, will be amply repaid when 
they have reached their place of 
rest, and make of them friends, who, 
when we in our turns fail, shall re- 
ceive us into everlasting mansions.” 

This is as fanciful as it is beauti- 
ful. Yet afier all how meagre is 
the consolation which it offers in 
comparison with that of the simple 
Gospel. How truly “sweet the 
consolation to the dying man,” who 
has committed his soul to Christ, 
that when released from the body, 
he will be at once and forever free 
from suffering, and that his spirit 
washed, sanctified and justified 
through the blood of atonement, will 
be presented spotless before God, 
and wear the perfect likeness of 
him who created it! And how 
much more “soothing to afflicted 
survivors” is the thought, that their 
departed friend is reposing in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, than that he is tor- 
mented in the flames of purgatory, 
more than ever in need of their 
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prayers and tears! Let us have 
the hopes and consolations of the 
simple Gospel when we lie upon the 
bed of death, or bid farewell to those 
we love. 


We have now finished our survey 
of the Roman Catholic faith. Im- 
perfect as is the outline we have 
presented, we feel persuaded that 
those who have gone with us patient- 
ly over the whole ground, must con- 
cur with us in the opinién, that Ro- 
manism is a formidable system of 
error. One of its most striking fea- 
tures is its unity. It is consistent 
with itself throughout. All its doc- 
trines tally with each other. All tend 
to the great idea of THE ONE CHURCH 
on earth, organized, visible, com- 
pact, supreme ;—the arbiter of hu- 
man faith and destiny. It is an im- 
posing system. It impresses the 
senses and the imagination, and 
through these captivates the soul. 
Though to a reflecting mind there is a 
grandeur in the simple truth unrival- 
led by any outward show, to the mass 
of men, a pompous ritual, a gorgeous 
ceremony, the altar, the candles, 
the perfume, the pictures, the orna- 
ments of a religion of sense, are 
irresistibly attractive. ‘The idea of 
merit too, is always welcome to the 
depraved heart of man; anda reli- 
gion which gives prominence to that 
idea, which offers salvation for such 
and such external services, must al- 
ways be popular. 

We are apt to think that this sys- 
tem can affect only weak, ignorant, 
and credulous minds. But it has 
captivated some of the most culti- 
vated minds of our own enlightened 
age. ‘The love of the marvelous, 
the lust of power, the disposition to 
rely upon authority in matters of 
salvation, or to confide in a name, 
or privilege, or rite, these are but a 
few of those promptings of our na- 
ture which find their element in 
this system. ‘That it has strength, 
that it can rule vast masses of man- 
kind with a power which no sultan 
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or autocrat ever knew, long ages of 
spiritual despotism have determined. 
We may see much in the system 
which is ridiculous or revolting ; 
yet afier all, it is a strong system. 
Error is interwoven so artfully with 
truth, that it seems often only to adorn 
and illustrate it. ‘Theory is made 
so captivating as to divert the mind 
from what is gross in practice; or 
the practice is so well relished by 
the depraved heart as to ensure the 
adopfion of the theory. Such a 
system can not be demolished by a 
sneer. We may stigmatize it as 
the ** beast” of the Apocalypse, but 
itis more formidable than any thing 
geology has yet exhumed. We 
may identify it with the “ image” of 
some prophetic vision, but it is the 
most colossal image that ever reared 
its head to man in sleeping or in 
waking hours. ‘Though decked with 
fantastic trappings, or disfigured by 
hideous sculpture, it excites the won- 
der of nations, and receives the tri- 
bute of their argosies. Its torch has 
been extinguished, and its arrow 
broken, but no commotion of the ele- 
ments has yet thrown it down. 
This is the system against which 
the friends of pure religion are call- 
ed tocontend. A great struggle has 
begun between the Gospel and the 
self-styled * church ;” between the 
doctrine of salvation by Christ, and 
that of salvation by the fathers and 
the sacraments. In our country 
these things are brought into the 
arena of public discussion. We 
rejoice at it. Let us prepare to dis- 
cuss them thoroughly and finally. 
One of the ablest Roman Catholic 
divines in the United States, has re- 
cently delivered a course of popu- 
lar lectures on the tenets of his 
church, in the city of New York. 
Is there no Protestant clergyman in 
that vast metropolis, who will give 
those tenets a candid and thorough 
examination before the public? Is 
there no Luther to measure swords 
with Eck upon the theses of the 
Reformation? We must contend 
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against Romanism in earnest. But 
whoever would enter into the con- 
troversy to any purpose, must first 


master the system of the church of 


Rome, and qualify himself to refute 
it by invincible argument. Even 
those ministers whose position does 
not bring them directly into collision 
with this system would do well to 
study it faithfully. A thorough ac- 
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quaintance with it will lead them 
to set a higher value upon the Gos. 
pel, and to exhibit its truths with 
greater simplicity, discrimination, 
and power. We invite this class 
of our readers to enter a field 
where we have found much pleas. 
ant though toilsome occupation, the 
first fruits of which have now bee, 
set before them. 


Sefeadbrarey 


BU Bede 


THE religious systems of heathen- 
ism are worthy of being studied, 
not only in ascientific view, but also 
in order that the contact of Chris- 
tianity with them, which is now 
taking place more and more in all 
parts of the world, may result in its 
thorough triumph. ‘The adaptation 
of Christian truth to the heathen 
mind, requires something more than 
a knowledge of the names and at- 
tributes of the deities of the popular 
mythology. It is not in the mythic 
embodying of religious ideas that 
the strength and infatuation of hea- 
thenism lies; this is but the outward 
expression. ‘The essential, even in 
the rudest forms of religion, is some 
deep seated principle, more or less 
fully developed in the mind, accord- 
ing to the varieties of civilization. 
Faith ina mythology may be entire- 
ly cast away, while the mind en- 
trenches itself the more securely in 
its secret and perhaps unconscious 
philosophy. We learn also from 
ecclesiastical history, that when 
Christianity was first promulgated, 
it became tainted in the very process 
of its propagation, with the habit of 
thought belonging to those who 
speculated on religious subjects, un- 
aided by revelation. ‘The reason of 
this is to be found partly in the want 
of a discriminating familiarity with 
the religious speculations of the 
heathen,—their sources and their 
mutual bearings. Appearances de- 


ceived; affinity of doctrine was 
seized upon as an argument in favor 
of Christianity, and in many cases, 
the truth itself became corrupted by 
this sort of treaty with error. ‘An 
other reason is the perverse ingen 
ity of the mind in inventing doctrines 
respecting the nature of the soul, 
and the being of God, which accord 
with a depraved moral state. ° It was 
not so easy for Christians to grapple 
with these doctrines, without i injury 
to personal faith, and the intermia- 
gling of foreign elements with Chris- 
lianity. How shall similar results 
be avoided in the renewed invasion 
of the realms of pagan superstition 
and philosophy, in this age, unless 
a more thorough acquaintance with 
the antagonist forces of heathenism 
is obtained by those who bear the 
Christian standard on __ heathen 
ground ? 

With a view to excite some interest 
in the acquisition of this important 
knowledge, we offer the following 
sketch of the Buddhistic system. No 
heathen system of religion, perhaps, 
is more deserving of attention than 
this. “There is some reason to be 
lieve that the oriental subtleties of the 
later Greek philosophy came from 
this source ; and if so, Christian dog- 
matics have been already seriously 
affected by the speculations of the 
Buddhists ; Buddhism has also con- 
tributed, more than any other reli- 
gious system, to create the civiliza- 
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tion of a large part of Eastern Asia, 
comprehending the islands of the In- 
dian and Chinese Seas ; and it is that 
which still holds captive the minds 
of fully half of all the heathen,—the 
inhabitants of China, Farther India, 
Ceylon, and as is probable of Upper 
Asia, being mostly Buddhists. - 

In speaking of Buddhism, we shall 
not have to make any reference toa 
mythology, for itowns no mythology 
in particular, but takes to itself what- 
ever mythological notions may hap- 
pen to have been handed down any 
where, from former time, only put- 
ting them upon a new ground ; 
and to this, in part, is undoubtedly 
to be ascribed its extensive preva- 
lence. What we shall attempt is, 
to give an insight into the specu- 
lative peculiarities of Buddhism, 
though here the wapt of sufficient 
materials restricts us to a narrow 
compass, and afterwards, in con- 
nection with an outline of its his- 
tory, to exhibit the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization connected with it, which 
isan interesting and important fea- 
ture of the system. 

The doctrine of the Buddhists con- 
cerning God is a radical deism. The 
Brahman looks upon every object of 
creation as an emanation of the sub- 
stance of the Supreme Divinity; a 
divine essence pervades all things ; 
the vedas are divine in this respect, 
that they had their origin in the sub- 
stance of Brahma, upon which is 
grounded the Brahmanic idea of rev- 
elation. Subordinate beings are in- 
deed supposed, through whom * that 
which the mind alone can apprehend, 
which is incognizable by the senses, 
which is without visible parts, eter- 
nal, the soul of all creatures, in- 
comprehensible,” gave form and ar- 
rangement to existing things; yet 
to this incomprehensible Divinity is 
ascribed a free purpose, as the pri- 
mary cause of creation, and a con- 
tinued activity by which all things 
in the physical, intellectual and mo- 
ral world are kept in their appointed 
courses. «The Deity of the Bud- 
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dhists, on the other hand, is a perfect 
abstraction of Being.” Not only is 
it not conceived as having had any 
part in the creation of the world, 
but it is even devoid of all attributes. 
Deism may result either from a nega- 
tion of hereditary faith, through the 
overmastering of sentiment by the 
logical faculty, or from the displa- 
cing of ancient reverence by disgust, 
without any intervention of reason. 
It is too dreary a doctrine to be 
embraced by a mind not under some 
constraint. ‘That notion of the Su- 
preme Being which the Buddhists 
have, apparently owes its origin to 
a revulsion from the practical pan- 
theism of the Brahmanic religion. 
The traditions respecting Buddha’s 
conversion lead us to believe, that 
the moral impotence of the panthe- 
ism of the Brahmans had much to 
do with the formation of the new 
doctrine. A young Hindu prince, 
who had lived a life of pleasure, be- 
comes suddenly alarmed by the 
sense of a moral void withinx—and 
this awakening of the conscience 
may be no unusual occurrence 
among the heathen ;—he resorts, as 
is natural, to those austerities which 
the established religion of his coun- 
try makes the means of moral reno- 
vation; he finds, however, from ob- 
servation of the manner of life of 
the hermits of the woods, devoted to 
penance, that these austerities are a 
mere formality ; but he is in ear- 
nest, and can not be satisfied with 
what is merely external. In this 
state of mind he would be quick to 
recognize a reason for the ineffi- 
cacy of those austerities; while the 
truth, that God is a distinct be- 
ing, would command the assent of 
his awakened conscience. But this 
truth impressed upon his mind, and 
contrasting itself with the teaching 
of the Brahmans, that every thing 
is Deity, would serve to explain that 
immorality which had scandalized 
him, and would become to him the 
foundation of a new system. This 
new conception of the Deity, howev- 
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er, being thus attained, might develop 
itself freely, unbiased by bearings 
upon old established doctrine, or it 
might shape itself somewhat cor- 
respondently to that, though essen- 
tially different from it. ‘The latter 
we should presume would occur, 
rather than the former. Accord- 
ingly, the negation of pantheism 
did not retain that moral quality, 
which had well nigh brought the 


Hindu mind to the apprehension of 


the truth in respect to the Divine 
nature, but it was brought down to 
the sphere of mere speculation. 
The idea of a Deity sui generis, 
became matured in the form of a 
denial of those attributes by which, 
according to the received theology, 
the Divinity was communicable ; in 
other words, Buddha made God to be 
mere abstract Being, or in Bud- 
dhistic language, se/f-immanent Sub- 
stance. 

Some have thought that the Bud- 
dhists are atheists, and certainly 
their speculation tends to ath:ism ; 
yet much of the language which 
seems to imply that they are really 
without the belief in a Deity, may 
have been borrowed from the Brah- 
mans, who call the unmanifest- 
ed Supreme Being asat, i. e. in- 
existent. 

The view of the Deity which we 
have endeavored to explain, con- 
nects itself, naturally, with fatalism ; 
for a being having no attributes 
could not be supposed to have made 
the world. The Buddhists assume 


‘Nature as the ultimate principle of 


all things, which they conceive to 


have been originally in a state of 


absolute quiescence,—its only per- 
fect condition. Happening to get 
into motion, it lost this perfection, 
and has since developed the vari- 
ous forms of spiritual and material 
existence.* The world exists there- 
fore by an accidental imperfection 
in Nature; so that it is throughout 
imperfect by the very fact of ex- 
istence.* This is the theory most 
generally received among the Bud- 
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dhists. Yet it is interesting to ob. 
serve, that they seem, to some ey. 
tent, to have restored attributes tp 
the idea of God. 

The theory just stated gives po 
account of the marks of design jg 
creation ; that things exist as they 
are, could not be accounted for by 
a divine purpose, consistently with 
the notion, that Deity is the abstrac. 
tion of Being; and perhaps this no. 
tion may have commended itself ag 
serving to remove the difficulty of 
evil in the world, which has eve 
embarrassed the mind in connection 
with the idea of a personal God, 
The experience of man, however, 
is not limited to evil. There isa 
rich profusion of good in the world, 
the reference of which to a design. 
ing First Cause, is far more grateful 
to the sensibilities than to be shut up 
to a blind fatality ; and this read: 
ness of the mind to believe, that the 
good comes through some sort of 
adaptation of means, may have given 
rise to the doctrine, held by a sect 
of the Buddhists called Aisvarikas, 
i. e. to whom there is a lord,—that 
the ultimate principle of existence 
is Intelligence, which, under the 
name of Adhibuddha, is also the 
Supreme Divinity of this sect; the 
subtle notion of the self-immanent 
Substance having been dissipated, 
together with its associated fatalism. 

Another sect is distinguished by 
a more concrete mode of concei- 
ing of an intelligent first principle. 
These are the Karmikas, i. e. who 
recognize active property, who hold, 
that the first principle is a conscious 
moral and intellectual agent, whose 
activity does not merely consist i0 
the original spontaneous expansion 
of his being, but who has planned 
all things, and made them to bea 
they are, agreeably to his own will; 
while the doctrine of the Aisvarikas, 
notwithstanding its departure from 
fatalism, appears to be a system of 
emanation. But these are specul 
tions which diverge from the range 
of doctrine properly Buddhistic. 
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«The idea of virtue, in Buddhism, 
has an intimate relation to that of 
the Supreme Being which we have 
seen to belong to the system. This 
accords with the universal fact, that 
the mind conceives of no perfection 
higher than what it places in the na- 
ture or character of God,, and can 
not systematically assume a standard 
of virtue which does not compre- 
hend that sort and degree of perfec- 
tion ascribed to the Divine Being. 
Abstract entity, separate from all 
attributes, being the perfection of 
God, in the view of the Buddhists, 
a return to the original absolute 
quiescence of Nature, by a putting 
off of all conditions and qualities of 
being, is their great moral aim. 
As the accident of the disturb- 
ance of the primitive quiescence 
is made the root of all evil, and as 
all things which exist are conse- 
quently supposed to be imperfect by 
their very existence, so the recovery 
of the undeveloped state of Nature 
isregarded as the highest perfec- 
tion—as the chief end of man. The 
Buddhists, therefore, recognize no 
original distinction of moral good 
and evil; such is the essence of 
evil, ‘that it is more or less involved 
in allconduct. ‘But certain external 
actions and exercises of mind are al- 
lowed to be preferable to others, in- 
asmuch as they are more allied to 
the quiescent state, having less of the 
inherent evil of existence. The moral 
prescriptions of Buddhism are: 1. to 
kill no living creature; 2. not to 
steal; 3. not tolie; 4. not to drink 
wine ; 5. to live chastely ; 6. not to 
perfume the hair, and not to paint 
the body ; 7. to hear no songs and 
attend no plays; 8. not to repose 
on elevated and luxurious beds ; 
9. not to eat after the proper time. 
It is required of the monastic or- 
der: 1. to live by alms, without 
property ; 2. to wear no rich gar- 
ments; 3. to drink no wine; 4. to 
live chastely. These precepts, how- 
ever, do not constitute a Divine 
law, for, according to the Buddhistic 
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theory of the origin of the world, 
man acts quite irrespectively of 
Divine authority. Yet they are not 
left without the support of an ex- 
ternal sanction. They are supposed 
to have been revealed by Buddha, 
i. e. Intelligence, a being evolved 
together with matter by the first 
movement of Nature out of its state 
of quiescence, and hence imper- 
fect, though comparatively exalted. 
This superhuman being, having of 
itself no active power but that of 
contemplation, is supposed to have 
become incorporated in the person 
of a human individual, imparting 
to him a sort of inspiration, by 
which he was raised to a higher 
sphere of vision, and was enabled 
to teach his fellow men how the 
chief good might be attained, as 
well as the true doctrine of exist- 
ence. ‘The incarnate Buddha is 
the Great Teacher of the Buddhists, 
whose authority, however, since his 
disappearance from among men, has 
been communicated to certain offi- 
cial personages, of the monastic or- 
der, his representatives upon earth. 
We may farther observe, that obe- 
dience to the precepts of this reli- 
gion does not seem to be made 
absolutely indispensable to the at- 
tainment of the chief end of man; 
for the natural course of things is 
considered as tending to that end, 
the development of Nature being a 
regularly progressive process, which 
is to go on to a certain point, to be 
succeeded by a gradual retrogres- 
sion to the undeveloped state of ab- 
solute quiescence. The influence 
ascribed to the observance of the 
teachings of Buddha appears to be, 
to open a shorter way to perfection, 
to check the evolution of Nature 
sooner than it would be stopped, if 
left to itself, and thereby to bring 
the soul back more speedily to the 
quiescent state. There is therefore 
a contingency, in respect to human 
will, made to pertain to the devel- 
opment of Nature. ‘Man has the 
power of controlling his own des- 
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tiny, even in spite of an adverse 
fatality. * 

We will now take a rapid view of 
the external history of this religion, 
so far as it may be considered cer- 
tain, which will prepare the way 
for some observations on the ec- 
clesiastical organization pertaining 
to it. It is sufficiently ascertained, 
that the individual whom the Bud- 
dhists reverence as their Great 
Teacher, commonly called Buddha, 
but sometimes the Sakya-saint, from 
his family name, and Sakya alone, 
died B. C. 543. The disciples 
whom he gained over during his 
lifetime, formed distinct religious 
communities; but as these were 
common among the Brahmans, they 
may have awakened no suspicion of 
defection from the religion of the 
Vedas ; indeed, it is probable that 
Buddhism announced itself, at first, 
rather as a reform of conduct, than 
as a philosophical speculation, while 
in those communities its philosophy 
was maturing.“ But the religion of 
Buddha was at an early period pat- 
ronized by the kings of Magadha, 
a powerful empire of large ex- 
tent, which had its seat in Central 
India. There was a special rea- 
son for the favor so soon shown to 
the Buddhists by the sovereigns of 
India, for all classes were admis- 
sible to their societies, which made 
a strong, though silent diversion 
against the all-engrossing influence 
of the ancient priestly caste, whose 
supremacy had subjected even roy- 
alty to itself. ‘Three councils were 
held under royal sanction and pro- 
tection,—one in the year of Bud- 
dha’s death, another after the lapse 
of a century, and a third about two 
centuries later,—the first for the 
promotion of Buddhism, by a defi- 
nite determination of its doctrines, 
practical and speculative, and the 
others, as occasion required, for 
the reassertion of the pure doc- 
trine, in opposition to the opinions 
of schismatics. The middle of the 
third century before our era was 
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a period of great discouragement, 
on account of certain wily antag. 
onists, who sought to sap the foun. 
dations of the new religion, by pre. 
tending themselves to be Buddhists, 
and, under that cover, teaching doe. 
trines inconsistent with it. But when 
it recovered from the effects of this 
insidious hostility, as it did through 
the favor of the reigning sovereign 
of Magadha, a new vigor was ip 
fused into it. Opposition at home, 
and a newly awakened religious 
zeal, directed the attention of the 
Buddhists to seeking asylums for 
their faith, and other fields of pro. 
pagandism, out of Central India. At 
the same time, Buddhism itself as. 
sumed another phase, for we consid- 
er it probable that the distinction be- 
tween lay and clerical Buddhists 
now became marked. The widest 
extension of the religion, as well as 
the state of civilization in some of 
the countries into which it was car 
ried, was incompatible with gather. 
ing all disciples into separate com- 
munities ; it was indispensable that 
there should be a lower and easier 
grade of discipleship established, in 
order to win the multitude. 

The religion now became dissemi- 
nated in the recesses of the Hima- 
laya, and perhaps beyond that 
mountain-range, northward ; in the 
Indus country, and within the bor- 
ders of the empire of the succes 
sors of Alexander ; possibly even in 
the kingdom of the Ptolemies ; and in 
the country of the Mahrattas, and 
Ceylon. ‘There are still to be seen 
monumental vestiges of Buddhism, 
which probably belong to this great 
age of its missions. We refer to 
the columns of Delhi and Allaha- 
bad, inscribed with royal edicts in 
favor of this religion; to some of 
the topes or tumuli of the country 
of the Indus, and westward of that 
river, which were places of deposit 
for pretended relics of Buddha; 
and especially to certain of the rock 
excavations of the western coast of 
the Deccan, which, by means of 
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the deciphering of inscriptions and 
architectural examination, have been 
proved to be of the third century be- 
fore Christ,—the abodes of Buddhist 
monks of that period. 

Subsequent to this missionary era, 
we are compelled to pass over 
several centuries, during which we 
are ignorant what was the fate of 
Buddhism in India. We may con- 
jecture that it experienced alter- 
nate prosperity and decline, accord- 
ing to the fluctuation of the rela- 
tive strength of the Brahmans and 
the ruling sovereigns. In the latter 
half of the fifth century of our era, 
Brahmanism prevailed; the Bud- 
dhist Primate retired to China, and, 
though an exterminating hostility was 
not declared until sometime in the 
seventh century, it is probable that 
from the close of the fifth century 
the disciples of Buddha had no 
longer a quiet existence in India. 
In the country watered by the Indus 
and its tributaries, Buddhism decli- 
ned as early as between the com- 
mencement of the sixth century and 
the middle of the seventh. China 
had received this foreign religion 
before the Christian era, through 
Upper Asia, perhaps by missiona- 
ries from Khotan, more commonly 
known as Lesser Bochara, which ap- 
pears to have become even so early 
acenter of Buddhist propagandism, 
and may have been reached across 
Cashmere. Many of the local names 
in Khotaa, it has been observed, be- 
tray a Sanskrit origin. In the first 
centuries after Christ, there was fre- 
quent communication between the 
Chinese and Hindus, for the cause 
of Buddhism ; but it was not exten- 
sively propagated in China, until 
the commencement of the century 
previous to that in which occurred 
the exile from India of the Buddhist 
Primate. 

About the time when this event 
took place, we find the Buddhists 
spreading themselves into countries 
where their religion had not be- 
fore been taught, and this still wider 
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dissemination may be regarded as 
the result of their troubles in In- 
dia, correspondently to what we 
have already noticed at an ear- 
lier period. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries, Buddhism was carried 
“from several countries beyond 
sea,” among which a region west 
of the Indus is particularly speci- 
fied, to Japan. Early in the sev- 
enth century it was introduced into 
Tibet, apparently from India. That 
form of it, however, which still ex- 
ists in Tibet, where its principal seat 
is at present, originated under Gen- 
gis Khan and his successors in the 
thirteenth century. It may be pre- 
sumed, also, that many of the hordes 
of Upper Asia received it about 
this time, in consequence of the 
Mongol conquest. ‘Turning in an- 
other direction, we find that it was 
planted in Pegu, between the fourth 
and fifth centuries, by missiona- 
ries from Ceylon, ‘which was then, 
and probably had been, since soon 
after the first establishment of the 
Buddhists there, a central point, 
from which their influence extend- 
ed. The countries on the eastern 
side of Farther India seem to have 
been first visited by these enterpri- 
sing propagandists from Java, where 
their religion became nationalized 
early in the Christian era. We 
know that, in the fifth century, the 
religion of Buddha had entirely lost 
its hold in Java, and there is reason 
to believe that its disciples, being 
obliged to give way to other religious 
influences on that island, spread 
themselves from thence to other 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and to the continent. 

We have thus marked some of the 
most important periods in the history 
of Buddhism, showing its wide diffu- 
sion in ancient times, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was in- 
troduced where it still flourishes. 
The followers of Buddha, it has been 
seen, have ever been eminently prop- 
agandists, and there is little doubt, 
that their missionary operations are 
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still carried on in Upper Asia. It 
will not therefore be out of place to 
consider, in some particulars, the 
development of that instrumentality 
by whici: the field of their influence 
has been made so large. 

. The missionaries of Buddha are 
a fraternity of clerical monks. We 
have said, that originally all those 
who embraced this religion devoted 
themselves to a religious life; hav- 
ing renounced secular cares and 
pleasures, they were associated to- 
gether for the purpose of discipline 
and instruction; the distinctions of 
caste were disregarded ; they were 
a brotherhood. Some subordination 
was, to be sure, essential to the at- 
tainment of their object, but higher 
or lower rank seems to have been 
determined by the degree of per- 
fection, according to the rules and 
requirements of the order, which 
different individuals might reach ; 
and when these associations became 
numerous, there was a fraternal in- 
terchange of counsel and instruction 
between them, through their respec- 
tive Heads. But with the recognition 
of the distinction of lay and clerical 
Buddhists, the position and charac- 
ter of the religious fraternities be- 
came changed. They then began 
to appear as made up of a separate 
class of persons, dedicated to se- 
verer habits of life than their fel- 
low disciples, and discharging du- 
ties, in some manner vicarious, in 
behalf of these. They became ex- 
clusive interpreters of the Buddhistic 
rule of faith and practice, which it 
was the part of the laity reverently 
and without questioning, to receive 
from their lips ; to the members of 
the clerical order confession of sin 
was humbly made by the laity, who 
sought to be instructed how they 
might obtain absolution; religious 
ceremonies also were performed by 
the clergy, to procure benefits for 
the unconsecrated, and to avert from 
them evils. In this way the key of 
knowledge and the reins of con- 
science came into their hands. At 
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the same time, by a natural conse. 
quence, the lines of distinction be. 
tween the different members of the 
religious fraternities themselves were 
made more definite and fixed. The 
gradations of rank now became more 
official ; the station of Head of the or. 
der was less distinguished as a de 

of perfection to which an individual 
might rise, merely by the force of 
his personal attainments, than as an 
office to be perpetuated by success. 
ive appointment; the foundations of 
a prelacy were laid, of which the 
investiture seems to have belonged 
to the sovereign. We suppose that 
the re-establishment of Buddhism, ia 
the third century before our era, led 
to these modifications of the system; 
while the missionary enterprise of 
that age gave them a stability and 
unfolded them farther; for the Bud. 
dhist missionaries did not go forth; 
on their own individual authority, 
but were commissioned, under royal 
sanction, out of the clerical body; 
they went abroad to execute a work 
of which they were to render an 
account, and this especial responsi. 
bility on their part would of course 
increase the sway and power of the 
Primate. But the principle of eccle- 
siastical subordination was destined 
to have a yet more decided mani- 
festation, among the Buddhists of 
Tibet, several centuries later. We 
allude to Lamaism. It was natural 
that the missionaries of Buddha, hav- 
ing introduced themselves, should 
soon gain a commanding position 
among an uncultivated people such 
as the Tibetans were, previous to the 
seventh century. They were the 
depositaries of all superior knowl 
edge, and as has been observed, the 
tribes of Upper Asia, notwithstand- 
ing the simplicity and rudeness of 
their nomadic life, seem to be pect 
liarly susceptible to influences con 
nected with the mysteries of religion. 
History indicates, that these mission- 
aries brought new ideas of social 
order into Tibet, the prevalence of 
which must have heightened their 
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authority and the estimation in which 
they were held by the nation : it ap- 
, also, that the Tibetans were 
first taught the art of writing by these 
disciples of Buddha,—an art exceed- 
ingly adapted to awaken the s| umber- 
ing powers of uncultivated intellect, 
and to open the mind to new impres- 
sions. All this tended especially to 
aggrandize the Lamas, or spiritual 
Guides of the Tibetans; and to it 
was added, in the thirteenth century, 
the policy of the Mongol emperors, 
who, to confirm their dominion in 
Tibet, invested the ecclesiastical 
Head of the Buddhists with a tem- 
poral power, which, even after it had 
d away, threw its shadow over 
him, rendering him an object of su- 
perstitious veneration, mingled with 
awe, as towards a sovereign. The 
Tibetan Primate was also constitu- 
ted “king of the doctrine in the 
three lands,” or primate at large 
throughout the Mongol empire. Such 
was the origin of the worship of the 
Grand Lama. 
‘We will conclude this sketch of 
‘some of the features of Buddhism 
and its fortunes, with an estimate of 
the character of its influence upor 
the world. If then we consider its 
doctrinal principles, we find that ifs 
view of the Deity is as little con- 
formable to truth as the theology 
of the Brahmans, from which it is 
an offset. The original doctrinal 
tendency of Buddhism, as oppo- 
sed to pantheism, was good; but 
we see here how little able is un- 
assisted reason under the influen- 
ces actually operating upon it, to 
hold even that truth relative to the 
Divine Being, which it would seem 
to recognize. The Brahmans make 
every thing to be Deity. The Bud- 
dhists, rejecting this doctrine, are 
driven to the opposite extreme of 
conceiving the Deity to be a mere 
abstraction of Being. Both are 
equally remote, in contrary direc- 
tions, from the recognition of a Su- 
preme Being exalted above all com- 
parison with humanity, yet having 
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respect to His creatures, and admin- 
istering a government over moral 
beings, of which the very founda- 
tion is the fact of their dependence. 
The Buddhistic doctrine of God, 
developed as we have supposed un- 
der the impulse of a quickened con- 
science, failed no less than the 
Brahmanic theology, to lay a foun- 
dation for the distinctions of a mo- 
ral law. But while Buddhism re- 
moves the Deity from all authorita- 
tive relations to mankind, itudisas 
vows human passiyiiy, which Brah- 
manism teaches. | sets forth the 

ivine perfection as an obj i 
may e | 
man in spi " it; 
i, stimulates, the nist of will. It 
makes virtue to the voluntary 
imposition of self-restraint, and the 
exercise of those faculties which 
man possesses as his inherent pre- 
rogative ; in other words, self-im- 
provement, the cultivation of thé 
natural capabilities and of the na- 
tive moral sense, irrespective of a 
Divine rule. ‘Virtue with the Bud- 
dhists is necessarily its own reward,’ 
since no retribution can be antici- 
pated? * Self-culture, however, even 
though imperfectly understood, is 
the highest gratification of which 
the mind, conscious of higher pow- 
ers, is capable ; and its final issué 
being conceived to be a participa- 
tion of Divinity, it could not but call 
forth energy and boldness of spirit 
in the pursuit. | 

Here we may discover the secret 
of that civilizing influence which 
Buddhism has unquestionably ex- 
erted. It is highly interesting to 
consider the effect of this religion, 
attested by history and the observa- 
tions of modern travelers, upon the 
wild tribes of Upper Asia. There 
appears to have been no civiliza- 
tion in Tibet before its introduction 
there ; and the Mongols were hu- 
manized by the religious principles 
of their Tibetan subjects. It can 
scarcely be doubted, that the pro- 
mulgation of this religion was con- 
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nected with the cessation of those 
devastating incursions from the north 
of Asia, which at several successive 
periods, after the commencement 
of the Christian era, overwhelmed 
empires of the West. Lately, a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian savant, Csoma 
de Korés, has been known to spend 
years in a Buddhist monastery, at 
one time in the interior of Tibet, 
and at another on its borders, re- 
ceiving instruction from a Tibetan 
ecclesiastic, in the language and 
literature of his.country ; and_ the 
reports of travelers show, that these 
monastic schools of learning, main- 
-tained by disciples of Buddha, are 
scattered over a large part of Up- 
per Asia. Nor is it here along 
that we can trace Buddhism as Wg 
pioneer of civilization. ith its 








importation, the island of Java, the 
continent of Farther India, and per- 
haps Ceylon, first became possessed 
of alphabetical characters; while 
‘all the Iiterature which belongs ori- 
ginally to these countries is Bud- 
dhistic. It is a circumstance which 
srikingly indicates the efficacy of 
this religion in promoting intellec- 


tual culture, that the daiwn of cleay 
history is coeyal with its establish- 
ment_in_most_of the countrigs of 

astern Asia his is to be attrib- 
tted to the incitement given by it 
to the mass of society. It is reason- 
able to suppose, that the elevation 
of the prerogatives of the clerical 
order served only as an additional 
inducement to seek admission into 
it, since the dignity of a Buddhist 
friar was attainable by any one—no 
institution of caste presenting an 
insuperable barrier; nor is it cer- 
tain, that the monastic vows were 
absolutely irrevocable. Mental cul- 
tivation would therefore become a 
more general acquisition, and popu- 
lar influences would be strengthen- 
ed; while there would be proportion- 
ately a more lively concern among 
the people in respect to national 
interests, and a care for the remi- 
niscence of important events. We 
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should not expect to find a distings 
or quick historical sense, where 
either rude force or the power of an 
exclusive priestly caste, holds the 
mass of a nation in slavish subjec- 
tion. Legends might arise in suchcip. 
cumstances, celebrating conquests, 
or throwing a halo around the per. 
sonal endowments of princes ; but 
either the exaggerations of seryil. 
ity, or the interminglings of * pious 
fraud,” would inevitably corrupt 
their integrity. ‘The Hindu tradi. 
tions anterior to Buddha, are go 
interwoven with mythology, betray 
so much tampering of the Brab 
mans, the only literary class, who 
gave shape to national story, that 
their light is altogether dubious and 
fitful; while, soon after the religious 
revolution by which Buddhism was 
established, architectural and sculp- 
tured monuments, the work of the 
people and designed for the popular 
eye, began to form links in the 
chain of authentic history, which 
are for us invaluable. So, what 
ever we_know_of_the history o 





brought into _t! 
the introduction thereof the re gion 
T the Buddhists. 


en arenes 
pother aspect gf the influence 





of this_religion is its bearing upon 
the social position of the female 
sex. We have not the means o 
judging of this so fully as we could 
desire ; yet in view of the histor. 
ical fact, that i ia : 

ea dmitted_to cler) 
among the Buddhists, being gath- 
ered apart Ta Female communities, 
where culture and discipline similar 
to that which occupied the inmates 
of the monasteries, was their em- 
ployment ; and in view of the dif- 
ference which, in some of the dra- 
matic remains of the literature of 
the Brahmans themselves, is made 
between Buddhist women and oth- 
ers, by putting into the mouths of the 
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former the pure classic language, 
and into those of the latter a vulgar 
dialect, it does not seem hazardous 
to ascribe to Buddhism a favorable 
influence, to some extent, upon this 
class of society, which the social 
and religious institutions of the East 
generally have assisted each other 
to degrade. 

In connection with Buddhist prop- 


agandism, the opeuyns af comin: 
ion between China and the coup- 
ihe West through Up er 
deserves also to be poticed, 
earliest distinct account whie 

we have of such intercourse, pre- 
sents to our view missionaries of 
Buddha traversing those unexplored 
regions of the North, bearing their 
religion from the West to the Chi- 
nese province of Chensi: this was 
two centuries before our era; and 
similar expeditions were repeatedly 


’ 


undertaken in later times. ‘he 
Ryddhigt pilgrims, seeking as they 
would every where to acquaint them- 
selves with the condition of the 
countries through which they pass- 
ed, with reference to their great ob- 
ject and disseminating their religion, 
would be able to communicate to the 
Chinese much important informa: 


tion respect he western region 
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patronized in 
heir schemes of religious propa. 
Itis more than probable, 

tin this manner were established 
by degrees those extensive and in- 
timate commercial relations of Chi- 
na with the West, which so long 








would have been, had any other 


enriched the nation, and perhaps 
contributed more than any thing else 
to give splendor to the empire and 
to foster imperial pride, by attract. 
ing foreigners-—the agents of the 
traflick—who were secretly regard. 
ed as so many bearers of tribute to 
the Son of heaven, 

From this brief estimate of the 
influence of Buddhism upon the 
world, it appears that we owe much 
of our knowledge of the East to this 
religious revolution ; and that, prae- 
tically considered, iLhas in diflerent 
ways promoted not_shghtly the civ. 
lization of eastern nations ; and, 
although tis doctrines are sadly re- 
mote from the truth, we cherish the 
belief founded upon what we know, 
that the millions who profess faith 
in it have not been wandering in an 
entirely devious path, but uneon- 
sciously led by a Divine hand have, 
upon the whole, made actual pro- 
gress under its influence ; and that 


Va way has been prepared by it for, 
the prawn of nat i 
Fastern Asia, more effectually th 
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known form of griental faulls 
CoE rar Ta Hanna low 
admirable is the benign wisdom of 


Providence, which thus brings good 
out of evil; and by the force of 
mere human enterprise, as seen in 
the great field of Buddhist propa- 
gandism, adjures those who bear 
the Christian name to be true to 
their Divine impulses,—emulous to 
enlighten and quicken with the doc- 
trine of Him who is indeed the 
Great Teacher, and to enlist new 
energies in His cause of truth and 
righteousness. 
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CASE OF OPTICAL ILLUSION IN SICKNESS, WITH Ay 


ATTEMPT 


Amherst, Feb. 10, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—You will probably re- 
collect, that during a fever with 
which I was visited three years ago, 
I experienced some singular illu- 
sions, connected probably with a pe- 
liar state of the optic nerve. I gave 
a short account of these in a ser- 
mon soon after in the college chap- 
el, and published in my “ Wreath 
for the Tomb.” Within the last 
fortnight. it has pleased Providence 
to prostrate me again with the same 
disease, viz. a fever, connected with 
acute inflammatory action in the in- 
tercostal muscles. The same pe- 
culiar impressions, connected with 
vision, occurred at an early stage of 
my disease, and have been carried 
so much farther than before, as to 
lead me to address you at this time. 
You are well aware, that my time 
is chiefly devoted to physical sci- 
ence, and that I make no preten- 
sions to skill in psychology. When 
these hallucinations, therefore, com- 
menced, and | saw that they were 
becoming interesting, I resolved, 
from the high respect I entertained 
for your attainments in mental sci- 
ence, to ask you to furnish me with 
some rules by which | might make 
experiments upon myself, that might 
be of some service to science ; but 
I quickly saw, that in the excitement 
of a fever, such a course must be 
hazardous. Yet, as these visions 


* It will be perceived, that this article 
consists of a correspondence between 
Profs. Edward Hitchcock and N. W. 
Fiske, of Amherst College. It having 
fallen into our hands in the state in which 
it was written, without any view to pub- 
lication, and being too long for insertion 
in a single number, we have taken the 
libert of omitting personal compliments, 
moral reflections, and other parts not di- 
rected immediately to the explanation of 
the phenomena in question by the known 
laws of mind.—Ed, 


TO EXPLAIN ITS PSYCHOLOGY. 


were very numerous, and I did per. 
form a few experiments, I venture 
to give you the details, with the re. 
quest that you would furnish the 
philosophy of the subject; if, in. 
deed, the facts are numerous and 
distinct enough to lead you back to 
general principles; and I seize the 
earliest moment in which I am able 
to dictate a letter, to make out the 
descriptions, as I find these scenes 
are rapidly fleeing from my memory. 

It will probably be an important 
preliminary to state, that during my 
sickness, my mind has been appa. 
rently free from any tendency to 
mental derangement. Except fora 
short time at the outset, I have felt 
scarcely a pain in my head, and ade- 
gree of clearness has existed in m 
mind, certainly as great as in health, 
although incapable of continued ap- 
plication, from bodily weakness, 
When the phenomena under consid- 
eration began to occur, I looked at 
them with as much curiosity and 
calmness, as if I were an indifferent 
spectator. " 

[Here Prof. H. introduces a cer 
tificate from Dr. Dorrance, his a 
tending physician, to the effect that 
he manifested no signs of pez | 
during his sickness, but appea 
constantly able to reason correcily 
respecting the visions and every 
thing else.—Ed. ] 

I judge it important also to state 
a few facts respecting the principal 
scenes through which I have passed 
during a few months past; for, if | 
mistake not, they have formed the 
principal materials out of which 
fancy has constructed those very 
structures with which she has filled 
my mind. During our long winter 
vacation, most of my time was 0 
cupied in delivering lectures on stk 
entific subjects, before large assem 
blies, in several of our cities and 
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largertowns. ‘They were the most 
delighiful auditories that I ever ad- 
dressed. During these lectures, I 
was constantly traveling from place 
to place, chiefiy on railroads and in 
steamboats, and along the most 
crowded thoroughfares in the land ; 
and this too at all hours of the day 
and the night. My imagination, 
therefore, could not but be deeply 
impressed with the idea of rapid 
motion, and of every place teeming 
with inhabitants. Nor ought it to be 
forgotten, that in traveling nearly 
one thousand miles in this manner, 
] met with no serious accident, to 
fill the mind with images of terror. 
It shovld be stated, too, that the sub- 
ject on which | lectured most fre- 
quently was, the wonders of Sci- 
ence compared with the wonders of 
Romance, and that | gathered to- 
gether, in this production, the most 
splendid facts which modern science 
could furnish. In one of my draw- 
ings, too, | exhibited the famous fos- 
sil Iguanodon of England, not less 
than seventy feet long, as well as 
other extinct monsters. 

You will see, therefore, from these 
statements, that my imagination, du- 
ring the winter, has been not only 
most actively, but most agreeably ex- 
ercised. Nay, at no time had it been 
more exerted than during a few days 
previous to my sickness,—brought 
on probably in a great measure by 
the over excitement of those days. 

These visions did not commence 
in the present, any more than in my 
former sickness, until several days 
after the attack, and when drastic 
medicines had subdued the severest 
part of the inflammatory action. In 
both cases, however, they succeeded 
the application of mustard to my 
side, which always produces ex- 
treme irritation in my system. | 
took morphine only once or twice, 
but think it rather increased the ten- 
dency to these hallucinations. Opi- 


. WM was not admitted in any of its 


forms, except occasionally as it ex- 
ists in Dover’s powders. 
Vol. III. 25 
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The first peculiarity in the state 
of my vision that I noticed, was pre- 
cisely the same as that observed in 
my former sickness, viz. a disposi- 
tion to connect almost every irregu- 
lar object, on which my eye rested, 
intoa delineation of the human coun- 
tenance. This effect of course 
ceased as soon as the eyes were shut, 
and it was increased by the indis- 
tinctness of objects. Thus, a phre- 
nological bust, about as large as life, 
stood upon a cupboard before me, 
as much as eight feet from the floor. 
A white flannel gown having been 
thrown over the foot bed-post, be- 
tween me and the cupboard, the 
whole was converted, in the evening, 
into a beautiful bust, of colossal 
height, with the folds of the drapery 
arranged as gracefully as if done by 
the chisel of Canova. The only 
want of proportion appeared in the 
too small size of the head. 

The most perfect examples of 
the vision that floated before me, I 
can hardly doubt should be referred 
to genuine dreams, in which waking 
consciousness was more or less en- 
tirely gone. And had they been 
confined to such a state, I should 
not trouble you with any further 
descriptions. But they occurred 
in every state, up to the fullest 
and most wakeful consciousness, in 
which there could have been noth- 
ing like what we call sleep; indeed, 
I strove in vain to excite the least 
tendency to sleep. 

In regard to my dreams, those 
which occurred in the early part of 
the night were of a much duller and 
grosser kind than those which closed 
my slumbers usually about the dawn- 
ing of the day. The two great ele- 
ments of these dreams were mo- 
tion and crowded masses of people, 
most of whom were also in motion. 
They seemed apparently to inter- 
fere with one another, and yet no 
actual interference occurred. I 
seemed to join one of the moving 
masses, and though the area around 
me was all crowded with human 
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beings, or blocked up by rocks, 
trees, and mountains, yet no actual 
obstruction seemed ever to be in 
my way; but with a quiet and de- 
lightful motion, and with no jarring 
or collision, | seemed to be brought 
to the spot to which I was destined. 
Yet I never could see exactly how I 
moved ; nor did I ever get sight of 
a steamboat, a rail car, a carriage, 
or, except in one or two instances, 
of a horse, and scarcely saw any 
water, and yet, the splendid land- 
scapes frequently presented before 
me appeared to be situated upon 
the coast. In no case but once, do 
I recollect to have parted from ter- 
ra firma. In this case, a party of us 
in a barouche seemed to come in 
sudden proximity with a barouche 
of ladies dressed in white, whom | 
understood to be from Saturn, and 
my impression is that we met some- 
where near the orbit of Jupiter. In 
making our mutual salam we came 
near overturning our barouches, and 
the alarm of seeing the ladies from 
that distant planet, who were very 
large, about being tossed into our 
vehicle, awakened me. I ouglit to 
confess that on the afternoon pre- 
vious to that night, I had been per- 
suaded to do what I had not done 
for ten or twelve years, viz. to take 
a cup of weak black tea; and I 
presume that had | taken only wa- 
ter, as usual, imagination could not 
have got me farther off than the 
orbit of the moon. 

I have been surprised at the pleas- 
antness of nearly all the images 
that passed before me, and the ab- 
sence of almost every thing dis- 
gusting. It is true that during the 
early part of the night they were 
often rather coarse; such sights for 
instance as a man often sees as he 
passes along the outer parts of a 
city when the tide is out, and dirty 
timber, old hulks, and often dirty 
sailors may be seen. Still it did 
not revolt the feelings merely to 
pass in my strange vehicle along 
such places, when in the next mo- 
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ment elegant houses, columns and 
temples, with rocks, trees and moun. 
tains in the distance, appeared. Ip 
one instance the physician had ad. 
ministered assafoetida, in order to 
put a stop to these flights of fancy, 
and I went to sleep in the expect. 
ation that if my visions occurred, 
they must be of a disgusting kind, 
But instead of this, | fancied myself 
in some oriental land, (probably 
from the known origin of the drug,) 
in a sunny day, on the shores of an 
indented bay, reposing upon a sofa 
as in feeble health, while all around 
there stood in respectful silence, 
many well dressed in Turkish cos. 
tume, as well as some Franks, and 
at a little distance | saw the French 
servant of some man of distinction 
coming to me with a message, who 
proved however to be Mrs. H. with 
a cup of medicine, and all my or 
ental magnificence vanished. 

I had fallen into a slumber more 
deep than any during the severer 
part of my sickness. Mrs. H. made 
slight efforts to awaken me. She 
also applied a sponge to my parched 
mouth. The first thing | was con- 
scious of, was a sudden commotion 
extending through all nature around 
me, which produced a cry, “the 
greatest discovery of the age.” lt 
seemed as if all nature had been 
bound together immovably, and the 
discovery consisted in a fluid which 
loosed her bands. It was the wa- 
ter applied to my mouth which gave 
a start to the wheels in my system, 
which had almost stopped ; and this 
gave the idea of nature being bound 
together. 

But I doubt whether such cases 
have in them any thing of peculiar 
interest. 1 therefore proceed to 
other details. In the following ca- 
ses, the dreaming state appears to 
have entered into the waking state. 

Mrs. H. brought me some medi- 
cine: my eyes were closed, but 
turning frequently in their sockets, 
and my head also was moving. At 
length | opened my eyes and said, 
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“J have been trying to examine 
acenter table covered with coral, 
more beautiful than any I ever saw.” 
She asked me if I had heard the 
college bell which rang a few mo- 
ments before ; | answered, No. My 
impression is, that the first view of 
the coral was in a dream, and that 
upon returning consciousness [ was 
endeavoring to examine it In a man- 
ner to be more particularly descri- 
bed hereafter. 

As | awaked,! was looking down 
a large valley where was an im- 
mense quarry of limestone. | kept 
my eyelids closed after conscious- 
ness returned, in order to look at it 
farther. 1 saw that the strata were 
made up of alternating layers of 
white and dark color. On opening 
my eyes there lay before me a piece 
of bed-ticking, which appeared like 
the alternating beds of limestone in 
miniature. 

I awoke one morning in the midst 
of most wild and magnificent scene- 
ry. The morning sun had just risen 
upon it, and the shadows of the 
mountain peaks were intermingled 
with bright streams of light, and the 
graceful curling of the fog up the 
mountain sides produced one of the 
grandest panoramas that | ever wit- 
nessed. After consciousness had 
returned, I tried to retain the image 
that | might re-examine it. I suc- 
ceeded better than usual, especially 
in getting a full view of one of the 
grandest mountains the imagination 
could conceive. It rose in solemn 
majesty from a deep valley; the 
fog still lingered about its summit, 
and its aspect was darker than the 
mountains around. As | gazed upon 
its stern and awful front, | could not 
but feel that I was looking upon 
Sinai. 

In order to render the remaining 
cases more intelligible, | must make 
some preliminary statements. 

At that stage of niy complaint, 
when irregular objects began to as- 
sume regular forms upon the retina, 
I noticed that both by day and by 
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night the images which surrounding 
objects made upon the eye, remain- 
ed for a considerable time after clo- 
sing the eyelid. Presently, I per- 
ceived that those images began to 
change their figures into objects and 
scenes as unlike the original as pos- 
sible. ‘This was especially the case 
when I directed the attention of the 
mind to the light that seemed di- 
rectly before me. So long as the 
mind concentrated its attention upon 
the objects, the changes went on ; 
and | know not but I might have 
followed the succession of images 
for hours, had I dared to do it. From 
the particular image before me, I 
could form no idea of that which 
would succeed. And yet one scene 
would graduate into another in the 
easiest and most natural manner. 

I soon found that after my eyes 
were closed, the more entirely the 
external light was excluded, the 
more distinct would be the images, 
and the more rapid the changes of 
scene. Hence | usually placed my 
hand or a handkerchief over my 
eyes. If questions were put to me 
while examining the images, it seem- 
ed to produce some confusion, but 
simply by withdrawing the atten- 
tion. Rolling my eye-balls in their 
sockets did not increase the power 
of vision at all. 

I went about the examination of 
these objects with as entire freedom 
from drowsiness, and with as per- 
fect a command of all my powers, 
as ever I possessed in my life. In 
a few instances, after closing the 
eyes for some time, I began to fee! 
slightly drowsy, and this I think 
rendered the vision more distinct. 
Withdrawing the attention from the 
object would usually end the illu- 
sion, even though the eyes continued 
shut; but sometimes, especially at 
night, it would continue as long as 
the eyes were closed. An examin- 
ation of these images produced no 
more fatigue than it would to look 
over a collection of pictures in a 
gallery—probably not as much. 
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The chief agent in producing the 
changes of objects before my mind, 
appeared to be internal motion 
among the particles. The figures, 
say of the paper hangings of the 
wall, or of the landscape abroad, 
usually at first became smailer and 
smaller, until the surface appeared 
granulated, very much like what | 
have frequently seen upon the screen 
of the solar microscope, when a 
menstruum was in the focus, con- 
taining a salt which was just begin- 
ning te crystallize. ‘The next step 
in the process was usually a rising 
of the particles and rolling round 
an axis, just as [ have seen a whirl- 
wind raise the dust and leaves, and 
sweep the whole, while thus revolv- 
ing, along the surface: or some- 
times the whole body before me 
would pass away in a continuous 
current, and another succeed. After 
these motions, objects would usu- 
ally begin to assume more regular 
forms, and there came before me 
mountains and valleys, cities and 
temples, and human beings. They 
were almost always however in mo- 
tion, scarcely lingering long enough 
for me to get a distinct conception 
of them, especially, as in almost all 
eases the light seemed more like 
that of twilight than like that of mid- 
day. Frequently, vast rocks and 
even huge mountains came moving 
towards me, and | seemed to pass 
under them. ‘They came apparently 
within a few inches of my eyes; 
and had I believed them real, | 
should have trembled as I saw my- 
self about to be ground to powder. 
But so perfectly conscious was I of 
the illusion, that it merely amused 
me to see them approaching, be- 
cause [ loved to see how, by their 
curious convolutions, they would 
pass me unharmed. Sometimes the 
rolling together of these vast masses 
of rocks, exactly resembled that 
which we witness among the clouds 
when a thunder storm is rising and 
contrary winds are curling the va- 
por in every direction. 
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Though such was the usual mode 
in which a change of images was 
effected, yet sometimes the change 
took place without any visible intes. 
tine motion among the particles, and 
no less perfectly. 

The only thing approaching the 
apparent motions above described, 
which [ witnessed with my eyes 
open, was this: In the evening the 
ceiling of the room sometimes ap. 
peared as if numerous threads of 
white silk were suspended at vari- 
ous points and hung in festoons; 
appearing indeed exactly as if nw 
merous cobwebs hung in the usual 
manner from the ceiling, and were 
strongly illuminated. There was, 
however, among them no apparent 
motion. 

Finding myself possessed of the 
extraordinary power above descri- 
bed, | could not resist the tempta- 
tion to make a few experiments, 
partly to relieve the tedium of those 
who were watching at my bed-side. 
I told them that if they would re- 
cord my descriptions, I would close 
my eyes and give myself up to the 
control of fancy. I did not dare 
to prolong my excursions much; 
but such facts as were thus recorded 
I will now present, as recorded by 
the individuals who acted as aman 
uenses. I will only say, that never 
in my life am I aware of having 
been more perfectly awake, and of 
possessing more entire control over 
the faculties of attention and ob- 
servation than during these exam- 
inations, aithough all my powers 
were weakened by disease. 

The following notes were made 
on Tuesday evening by Mrs. Hitch 
cock, and did not constitute a con- 
tinuous series of examinations, but 
are the record of a few striking 
facts as I mentioned them from time 
to time. And the same indeed is 
more or less true of all the cases 
subsequently described. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 1.—-*1 see 
beautiful clouds that appear to be 
produced by the glimmering of the 
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candle in the room, falling upon my 
eyelids.” — 

«| am in a room hung round by 
fine paintings.” Interrupted.) 

«| seem to be in a parlor in the 
city of New York richly furnished.” 

*] am looking into a cedar swamp 
during a snow storm. | see also a 
deep rail road cut in granite; and 
the whole scene appears to me to 
be on the Boston and Worcester rail 
road a little east of Westborough.” 

“T stand at the east end of a 
large hall filled with a great variety 
of articles. ‘The whole reminds me 
somewhat of a fair in Boston last 
December, which I attended for a 
few moments.” 

Wednesd .y morning, Feb. 2.— 
“[ stand now in the piazza of a 
large circular house, with a circular 
fence before it and brick walks.” 

“I am upon the sea coast, ex- 
amining some large masses and 
walls of granite. ‘The rock resem- 
bles that in southeastern Massachu- 
setts. On one of the walls which 
does not face the ocean, but forms 
the bank between a small creek and 
the ocean, I see four colossal carved 
figures represented as wrestling, two 
and two.” 

Afternoon.—* I have been look- 
ing out the window towards the 
college until, upon closing my eyes, 
a strong impression of objects re- 
mains upon the retina. ‘This has 
slowly changed into a long room, 
with pillars on one side indistinctly 
seen ; and now it opens on one side 
and at the end, and appears to be a 
piazza. Till this moment I had not 
covered my eyes ; but on placing a 
thick handkerchief over them, ob- 
jects become much more distinct. 
I now stand at the east end of the 
piazza, and before me is a land- 
scape: on my right a hill, appa- 
rently pasture ground, partially cov- 
ered with snow, and its top more or 
less with trees. Towards the left 
is a valley partially wooded, and 
down this valley the strongest light 
seems to conduct me. I have now 
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come to an enclosure, where I see 
indistinctly large masses of timber 
laid up with a good deal of regu- 
larity. I now see them more dis- 
tinctly, and they are two ships upon 
ithe stocks. 1 now withdraw my at- 
tention and open my eyes.” 

The next case was recorded im- 
mediately after the images had pass- 
ed through my mind. 

I closed my eyes after looking a 
moment steadily upon the paper 
hangings on one side of my room, 
which had on them numerous small 
spots and figures of a reddish or buff 
color. As they began to change 
their aspect, I accidentally rubbed 
my head, when the changes became 
more rapid. The experiments lately 
detailed in the newspapers, in which 
particular phrenological organs were 
mesmerized and rubbed, recurred 
to my mind, and | immediately 
rubbed my head in the region where 
I supposed the organs of benevo- 
lence lie; although I confess I 
know too little of phrenology to fix 
upon the precise spot. Immedi- 
ately the surface before me as- 
sumed the appearance of a piece of 
sole leather ; which soon enlarged, 
so as to cover an acre or two, swell- 
ing up into numerous little hillocks, 
and appearing just like an Indian 
corn field in the spring, with cracks 
running among the hillocks. On 
one side of the field were shelves, 
on which great numbers of these 
little hillocks were placed, appear- 
ing in fact, as did the whole field, 
to be loaves of well baked bread. I 
waited to see what the organ of be- 
nevolence would do with this large 
supply of the staff of life, when I 
found myself on one of the poorest 
and most dreary parts of the coast 
of New England; which I will not 
name, because I am not sure that I 
recognized it. Whether the bread 
was to be distributed at this place, or 
some other, I did not see, as some 
one entered the room and withdrew 
my attention. 

What a striking proof was here of 
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the truth of phrenology and mes- 
merism! Just about as good, it 
seems to me, as the following state- 
ment is of the metamorphic theory 
in geology. In one instance, as a 
huge mass of rock was brought near 
me, a most distinct petrifaction of 
the heads of two large reptiles ap- 
peared, that seemed to have perish- 
ed in combat, the tusks of one being 
interlocked with those of the other. 
As I looked upon the curious speci- 
men, a change came over it; the 
rock slowly melted down; and ina 
short time, the organic relics had 
disappeared, and a rock like fine 
granite or gneiss, alone remained. 
Now I suppose in this case, as well 
as in the phrenological one just de- 
scribed, imagination made use of 
such materials as she found existing 
in the mind: and had I known no- 
thing of the mesmeric-phrenological 
experiments detailed in the news- 
papers, nor of the metamorphic the- 
ory in geology, the above visions 
would never have existed. 

Wednesday night. (Record made 
by Mr. Josiah Stearns, of the Junior 
Class.) —‘* The space around me is 
mostly filled with huge rocks, mov- 
ing past me in all modes, full of 
caverns, but too dark to be well 
seen: they hang over me now and 
look splendidly ; some of them ap- 
pear to be serpentine. Some of the 
caverns in these rocks seem a hun- 
dred feet long.” 

* Against the side of a wall | see 
three young ladies sitting and laugh- 
ing ; lighted candles are before them, 
and chairs, machinery, &c., around 
them.” 

*T lie in a vast cavern; the rocks 
are rolling around me like clouds: 
they are within a foot of my face ; 
some are sandstone and some gran- 
ite.” 

“[ have a glimpse into a large 
city : but a carriage-maker’s yard, 
full of rubbish, almost entirely ob- 
structs my view.” 

“T see half a dozen negroes, men 
and women, dressed in oil-cloth, 
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waiting at a corner; some of them 
with striped clothing.” 

“I see a negro apparently tend. 
ing a saw-mill: now lying down op 
a board, which seems to me no 
more than five feet distant.” 

“TI think I recognize a street jp 
Salem, and see an individual whom 
I have seen before.” 

“A pine wood on a hillside js 
before me; on the ground I se 
several small chickens, and some 
children, apparently on their way t 
school.” 

“IT am now in a street of a city, 
full of carriages and men, and ver 
muddy, appearing like the streets of 
New York, or Boston, about the 
heads of the principal wharves,” 

**] am looking into a neat market 
street, but 1 have tried in vainto 
pass through it, and look at the ar. 
ticles offered for sale. At the lower 
end of it | see some strange looking 
men, who appear like American 
Indians.” 

“Slightly drowsy, which gives 
much greater distinctness to objects 
I see large rooms,” &c. 

“Continual change of scenery: 
now streets, with people passing, 
dressed in white. I am now looking 
into the valley of the Connecticut, 
on a beautiful June morning, when 
the flowers are in bloom and the 
birds singing.” 

The preceding examples recorded 
by Mr. Stearns, were all given by 
me at a single examination : that is, 
after closing my eyes, and placing 
a handkerchief upon them, I did 
not open them till the images had 
all passed before me, with many 
others not recorded. How long | 
might have continued this play of 
fancy I know not, but shought it 
prudent to open my eyes. 

Thursday evening. (Mrs. Hitch 
cock recorder.)—‘* Close to me is @ 
splendid temple, with granite pillars 
in front ; the floor of marble, covered 
with a moss resembling Cenomyct 
rangiferina. 
it is less splendid, and of a reddish 
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color. It extends back to a hill of 
red sandstone.” 

Miss Catharine Hitchcock, re- 
corder—‘ I have just bathed my 
forehead in sulphuric ether, which 
always renders my visions more 
distinct. I seem now to be look- 
ing upon a vast plain which grad- 
vally changes to an ocean, and 
over its whole surface the vapor is 
beautifully curling upwards in fan- 
tastic shapes: now it has changed 
to land again and a large temple 
rises in the distance : now it seems 
mostly rock, having the aspect of 
new red sandstone.” 

Mr. Jeremiah Taylor, of the Jun- 
ior Class, recorder.—** | see a large 
tree across a brook, with limbs ex- 
tending far from the trunk and en- 

by a succession of smaller 
branches. ‘Thousands of men ap- 
pear around some of the branches 
and in the top of the tree.” (Qu. 
Banyan tree ?) 

“ Masses of rock are now coming 
overme: now there opens among 
them a dry valley, exceeding dry : 
its craggy sides are now in front of 
me. Now the hills and valleys 
seem made up of volcanic rocks 
and cinders: now I am ina shop, 
full of iron: now I am passing 
through a valley : now among coarse 
homely brick walls : now the coun- 
try around is smooth and level.” 

You will observe in the conclu- 
ding details above given, the images 
become more and more dull. In 
fact, ] scarcely experienced any far- 
ther visions of this kind after Thurs- 
day night; and soon all power to 
produce them was gone. ‘The ques- 
tion, however, often came up in my 
sickness, whether any one desirous 
of trying experiments of this sort 
might not acquire the power. Let 
him first yield to the operation of 
rather powerful medicines ; then let 
him remain two or three days with- 
out eating ; then let him apply ir- 
Mating applications to his surface, 
and if need be take opium or mor- 
phine. I did almost believe that he 
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would succeed, but I suspect that 
without that unknown something, 
called ferer, he would torment him- 
self without reward. 

I have written this letter while yet 
in so feeble a state that I dare not 
make much mental effort, and there- 
fore, you will find the style slovenly, 
though I hope intelligible. Wheth- 
er you can make any use of the 
facts in your favorite science, or ex- 
plain them by the rules of mental 
philosophy, I leave for you to de- 
cide. Epwarp Hitcucock. 


Amherst College, Feb. 20, 1842. 

Highly respected and dear sir,— 
Gratefully sensible of the respect 
you show me by asking me to * fur- 
nish the philosophy of the subject” 
of the phenomena occurring in your 
sickness, | am at the same time pain- 
ed by the conviction that you are to 
be disappointed when you find so 
little philosophy furnished in return 
for so interesting a collection of facts. 
It has perhaps sometimes happened 
that for a fine selection of mineral 
specimens sent to an amateur ora 
collector, you have received in ex- 
change but a poor parcel of com- 
paratively worthless stones; such 
as one of my friends, (a mineralo- 
gist now eminent in our country,) 
was wont, in his youthful humor, 
joining as he said a Greek anda 
Latin in philological marriage, to call 
by the name of jactalite, (40s and 
jacio.) So now, your rare psycho- 
logical specimens bring back to you 
only what you may without any 
slander call a cheap fragment of 
common-place metaphysics. 

All the philosophy to be expected 
as to the subject of what you have 
called your ‘“ hailucinations,” must 
consist in reducing the phenomena 
as mere facts under other mere facts 
more general ; or in other words, in 
finding their due place in a classified 
arrangement of mental effects. Such 
an arrangement, in part at least, 
you have yourself made. 

Three classes of phenomena are 
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evidently presented in your narrative, 
on the First of which, | will now 
proceed to offer some observations. 

You say, “ the first peculiarity in 
the state of my vision that | noticed, 
was precisely the same as that ob- 
served in my former sickness, in a 
disposition to convert almost every 
irregular object on which my eye 
rested, into a delineation of the hu- 
man countenance.” 

No respectable psychologist or 
physiologist, | suppose, now main- 
tains that by original and direct vis- 
ion we see either the figure, the 
size or the distance, of external ob- 
jects. Color alone, or at most, color 
attended with some indefinite notion 
of expansion, is the only property 
originally perceived by the eye ; all 
else that we seem now to see as in- 
stantly as we do color is truly the 
result of a process; a process con- 
sisting of a series of conceptions and 
judgments. The rapidity of this 
process must in some cases be pro- 
digious ; in all cases it is such that 
no person can testify to his being 
directly conscious of the successive 
acts of the process. 

Yet it may be proved to the sat- 
isfaction of any person, that when- 
ever he sees the distance, magni- 
tude, or figure of an object, there 
is such a process ; and that what he 
seems to see is really much more 
than he does see; his perception, 
besides what he truly and properly 
sees, includes also a series or com- 
bination of inferences, conjectures, 
or conceptions, which are totally 
different from the visual sensations, 
and which really arise from them, 
but arise so instantaneously that the 
sensation and these subsequent or 
accompanying mental acts or states 
can not be distinguished from each 
other in their occurrence. ‘Thus 


vision may indeed, as Swift humor- 
ously says, be defined, as “ the act 
of seeing things that are invisible.” 
Even in the most common instances 
of sight, the visual sensations are 
combined with certain mere concep- 
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tions of our own minds, deriygs 
wholly from other senses, and the 
union is so instantaneous and so eos 
that the complex whole appears jp 
ourselves to consist of direct seng, 
tion and perception. 

Now | apprehend that your yi 
ions of human faces in every cage 
were but the result of this principle, 
which is involved in the most com. 
mon vision. In all instances of yis. 
ion, mere conceptions are combined 
with sensations. And the chief pe- 
culiarity in those visions of faces 
consisted in the following circum. 
stance ; viz. that to the usual combi. 
nation of sensations and conceptions 
made in ordinary vision, there were 
joined additional conceptions, awak. 
ened so instantly and so vividly 
along with the visual sensations and 
the conceptions forming the usual 
combination that they entered as parts 
into the same seeming whole, and 
therefore appeared to be matters of 
real perception as truly as do the 
conceptions which are combined 
with visual sensations in ordinary 
sight. 

Is then this peculiarity any thing 
anomalous ? I think there is a prin 
ciple or general fact under which it 
belongs as a particular instance along 
with other analogous cases; that 
general fact or principle, is perhaps, 
correctly enough for my purpose, 
expressed in the following words: 
there isa great tendency in the mind 
so to combine with its real percep- 
tions the mere conceptions and ima 
ginations which are awakened in 
immediate connection with them, a 
to invest the blended whole with an 
illusive appearance of reality. 

1. This fact or principle is vast 
in its comprehension of particulars, 
embracing an immense variety of 
most interesting mental phenomena. 
In this principle lies the origin of @ 
host of popular superstitions ; by it 
may easily be solved any story of 
ghost or apparition without impeach 
ing in the least degree the integrity 
or sanity of the reporter. To the 
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same cause may be ascribed those 


overpowering emotions which are 
often awakened by the presence of 
some memento of a departed friend. 
Whenever conceptions the most 

ly imaginary are immediately 
combined with actual perceptions, 
the former are invested in greater 
ot less degrees with the reality be- 
longing to the latter. 

e principle holds in reference 
to all the senses, but is most fre- 
quently and strikingly exemplified in 
that of sight; and its application to 
the peculiar cases of your experi- 
ence may demand a more full illus- 
tration. 

2. It is worthy of mention here, 
that children of a lively turn of 
mind frequently amuse themselves 
in imagining resemblances to natu- 
ral and artificial objecis presented 
among those infinitely varied forms 
which may be seen upon the panes 
of the window on a frosty morning. 
Every one will remember how, at 
times, in maturer life, his own ima- 
gination has been wonderfully active 
and delighted in noticing such re- 
semblances in the changing clouds 
of anevening sky. ‘The fact here 
mentioned Beattie recognizes, in 
those verses of his poem, in which 
he represents the young Minstrel as 
on the shore of the ocean, and view- 
ing the clouds that skirt the distant 

oe 

“Where, 'mid the changeful scenery ever 

new, 

Fancy a thousand wondrous forms deseries, 


More wildly great than ever pencil drew, 
, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant 


size, 
And glittering cliffs on cliffs and fiery ram- 
parts rise.” 

Cowper, in a beautiful passage of 
his Task, represents himself as often 
finding representations of various ob- 
jects, even in the embers on the 
hearth : 


“Me oft has fancy ludicrous and wild 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, 
towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages ex- 


In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, myself creating what | saw.” 
Vol. Ill. 26 
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3. It is the same principle in a 
higher degree, which, as I suppose, 
produces that singular phenomenon 
called calenture, in which a mariner 
or voyager, on looking down from 
the vessel into the sea, beholds the 
images of objects left at home. 

Cowper refers to the same remark- 
able phenomenon in the following 
lines : 

“ Nor yet the mariner, his blood inflamed 
With acrid salts; his very heart athirst 
To gaze at Nature in her green array, 
Upon the ship's tall side he stands, possess’d 
With visions prompted by intense desire ; 
Fair fields appear below, such as he left 
Far distant, such as he would die to find; 
He seeks them headlong, and is seen no 

more. 

4. Other instances of the opera- 
tion of this same principle are fur- 
nished by the well known cases 
where objects that are seen in a fog 
or mist, or in twilight, assume a 
shape just such as the mere concep- 
tions of the observer may happen to 
impart. ‘The visible object will vary 
in appearance very much according 
to the observer’s prevailing habits of 
conception ; and if the observer be 
of a timorous or superstitious tem- 
per, it will most certainly be con- 
verted into some object of terror. 
In this variety of cases, the concep- 
tions and imaginations are often so 
perfectly combined with the percep- 
tions, as to create the most full be- 
lief of reality, a belief too which, in 
many cases, is never broken up. It 
has been remarked as a curious fact, 
that ghosts never venture abroad, 
either in the light of day or the dark- 
ness of midnight. ‘The solution un- 
questionably is, that in the daytime 
objects are seen too distinctly to al- 
low any such conception to arise, or 
if any do arise, to allow a harmoni- 
zing union of them with existing 
perceptions ; and in full darkness 
there is no visible object to furnish 
the actual perceptions around which 
the mere conceptions may cluster, 
and thereby gather the requisite de- 
gree of seeming reality ; but in twi- 
light, objects are seen really, yet 
indistinctly, and the indistinctness 
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greatly favors a harmonizing of the 
perceptions and the conceptions. 
Precisely of this variety of illusions 
was your vision of “a beautiful 
bust of colossal height,” with the 
folds of its drapery so gracefully ar- 
ranged. And the very circumstance 
I have mentioned as contributing to 
strengthen such illusions, you bring 
to view by stating that “ the effect 
was increased by the indistinctness 
of objects ;” and the very circum- 
stance which wholly hinders this 
form of illusion you also exhibit, 
when you state that “the effect 
ceased as soon as the eyes were 
closed.” Visions and illusions of 
this sort every person has seen ; most 
persons have had them in great abun- 
dance, both agreeable and painful. 
5. The same general principle is 
the secret of various optical illusions, 
which you know it is easy to create 
artificially. There is an instrument 
of very simple construction, by 
which you may be made to think 
you see an object through another 
perfectly opaque ; and you may 
make the experiment for the ten 
thousandth time, even after the 
whole contrivance has been ex- 
plained to you, and you will yet 
have, in the moment of looking, 
precisely the belief which you had 
the first time, just as fully too as he 
who looks, while the matter is to 
him a profound mystery. In this 
case, the judgment, even when 
amounting to the most perfect know- 
ledge, is not able to counteract the 
strong tendency of the mind to re- 
ceive for realities any mere concep- 
tions which it may be led to com- 
bine in harmony with actual per- 
ceptions. The same thing is mani- 
fest in those surprising illusions 
which may be produced by placing 
an object in one of the foci of a 
concave elliptical mirror. After re- 
ceiving a full explanation of the ap- 
pearance, according to the laws of 
optics, and even when the original 
object and the mirror are both 
wholly in your sight, you can not 
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help feeling a momentary belief that 
there is also an actual object in the 
spot where the image is formed; 
and if that image were of a da 
or a lion, and should be made 10 ap. 
proach you suddenly, (as might ea. 
sily be done,) you would shrink 
away from it. That very remark. 
able natural phenomenon called the 
“ Spectre of Brocken,” is said to be 
produced in the same way as these 
illusions of the concave mirror, 
This spectre is “a gigantic figure, 
which is sometimes seen at a dis. 
tance upon the highest peak of the 
Harz mountains, in the kingdom of 
Hanover in Germany ; and, al 
though the spectator may know that 
the spectre is nothing but the image 
of himself, (as has been ascer. 
tained, it is asserted, from careful 
observations,) yet this knowledge 
does never divest the giant on the 
mountain top of his seeming reality, 
6. Every well executed painting 
produces an illusion, and it is done 
on the principle I have been illus. 
trating ; 1. e. by securing a harmo 
nious union of the actual perceptions 
and the awakened conceptions ; and 
just in proportion to the facility and 
the completeness with which sucha 
union is produced, will be the effect 
of the picture upon the beholder. 
Hence every contrivance, by the po 
sition of the picture or the manner 
of looking at it, which tends to in 
crease the harmony between the 
actual sensations and perceptions, 
and the rising conceptions and ima- 
ginations, will add to the illusion, 
It is a curious fact, that often, 
when a bystanding friend or com- 
panion excites in our mind, by a re- 
mark, some new conception or ima 
gination, as we look on some ceriaif 
part of a picture, that conception 
or imagination becomes indelibly 
stamped on the picture, so that, al- 
though we before saw no such rep- 
resentation in the light and shade of 
that spot, yet we never after can 
look there without seeing the very 
thing which was first conveyed 1 
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us through the ear instead of the 
eye. Thus, in that engraving which 
some years since was very often 
found in the family sitting-room, 
and called, if I rightly recollect, 
“Napoleon looking into his grave,” 
you saw at once the grave, and two 
trees contiguous, but no image or 
likeness of a man did you find 
there or think of, however long you 
looked at the picture, until some one 
spoke to you of the figure formed 
by the space artfully included be- 
tween the twotrees; yet the instant 
the conception of a man was thus, 
chiefly if not wholly by words, awa- 
kened in your mind, the representa- 
tion of a man became stamped upon 
the paper; and you could not after- 
wards turn the slightest glance upon 
the engraving without seeing there 
the lonely conqueror pensively look- 
ing upon the narrow house in the 
ground ; although the actual sensa- 
tions from the light and shade were 
sti the same as when you first 
looked upon it, yet your apparent 
perception was completely changed. 

7. It can not be necessary to 
dwell longer upon the principle. 
All the various phenomena above 
noticed both illustrate and confirm 
the principle, viz. that awakened 
conceptions, when intimately com- 
bined with harmonizing perceptions, 
obtain thereby a greater seeming re- 
ality, a seeming reality too which 
ofien is not perfectly destroyed by 
the fullest knowledge that they 
possess no actual reality. And 
this principle obviously explains the 
chief peculiarity in the visions be- 
longing to the first class of phenom- 
ena explained by you; the phe- 
nomena were analogous to those 
above presented, and form new in- 
stances of the same general fact. 
The conceptions and imaginations 
excited in your mind in connection 
with the sight of the visible objects, 
were so immediately blended with 
them as to appear for the moment 
like realities. 

8. There was, however, a minor 
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peculiarity in those visions which 
must not be overlooked, and it is 
the one which, although really a 
minor circumstance, may, in the 
view of some persons, seem to be 
the most important, or at least the 
most wonderful, viz. that the awa- 
kened conceptions were such as “ to 
convert almost every object on which 
the eye rested into a delineation of 
the human countenance ;*’ that is, the 
conceptions awakened in your mind 
at the time were chiefly conceptions 
or imaginations of human faces. 

I shall not undertake to affirm 
precisely why conceptions of this 
particular species or variety, rather 
than any other, were chiefly sug- 
gested ; yet those who are familiar 
with what are termed in mental sci- 
ence the secondary laws of simple 
suggestion, will think that the rea- 
son obviously lies in the fact men- 
tioned by you, that for six weeks 
just previous to your sickness, you 
had been very frequently addressing 
large and splendid auditories ; since 
thus crowds of faces were brought 
closely before your eyes in circum- 
stances calculated both strongly to 
impress the nerves, and highly to 
stimulate the imagination. Every 
one knows the fact, that sensations, 
thoughts, feelings, which have re- 
cently been in the mind, are more 
likely to be suggested and revived, 
than those experienced at a remoter 
period: this fact is what is meant by 
the secondary law of recency. In 
your former sickness, there was a 
similar tendency, however, in your 
mind, to conceptions and imagina- 
tions of human faces; in that in- 
stance, the reason just mentioned did 
not, I believe, exist. According to 
Dr. Rush, the rise of such concep- 
tions is nothing uncommon in sick- 
ness attended with nervous excite- 
ment; and he remarks that persons 
in such cases are apt to conceive 
most vividly the features of dear 
friends, especially of those that are 
deceased : it is hence obvious why 
it is that the departed usually visit 
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their surviving relatives in times of 
sickness, if at all. 

It is not an absurd conjecture, that 
in some of these cases the disease 
itself produces in the optic nerve 
an affection similar to that which is 
produced in looking at a human 
face ; such an affection of the nerve 
would naturally occasion some cor- 
responding sensations, and these sen- 
sations would naturally awaken the 
perceptions and conceptions that 
had been associated with them for- 
merly ; indeed I think the sensa- 
tions thus caused, would awaken the 
associated conceptions as certainly 
as if the sensations were caused by 
looking at a portrait. Every one 
knows how vivid a conception of 
some familiar face may sometimes 
be awakened by the faintest outline 
in profile, and even by the slightest 
sketch of a single feature, as the 
eye, or nose, or lip. In all such 
cases two or three slight sensations 
similar to those produced by actual 
sight of that face, awaken a concep- 
tion and remembrance of the whole. 
Now if a disease or any other influ- 
ence whatever, should by some ex- 
citement or affection in the nerve 
occasion these same few and slight 
sensations, why would not the same 
conception and remembrance fol- 
low? Or if the disease or other 
influence should by affecting the 
nerve eccasion a few sensations, 
such as the sight of some forgotten 
face had once produced, why should 
not similar conceptions be awaken- 
ed, (being suggested either by pre- 
vious association or by analogy,) 
and thus present to us not indeed 
familiar aud well-remembered fea- 
tures, but a vivid delineation of some 
human countenance ? 

It is, I believe, commonly suppo- 
sed that those remarkable phenom- 
ena which have beea classed under 
the name of false perceptions, are 
usually caused by some diseased 
action in the nerves which form the 
sensorial organ. And it will prob- 
ably be found by any one who will 
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examipe the subject, more difficul 
than he at first supposes, to draw 
any exact line of separation betwee, 
false perceptions and mere con 
tions accompanied with a str 
momentary belief of the reality of 
the objects conceived. 

The sEconp class of the phenom. 
ena evidently consists of dreams, as 
you yourself remark. “ The most 
perfect examples of the visions that 
floated before me, | can hardly 
doubt should be referred to genuine 
dreams, in which waking conscious. 
ness was more or less entirely gone,” 
The instances you mention, except. 
ing perhaps the last one, appear 
to me to exhibit only the common 
characteristics of dreams ; although 
they are truly interesting illustra 
tions of certain established prinei- 
ples. Especially amusing is your 
almost fatal and yet harmless salam 
to the ladies in white near the dis. 
tant orb of Saturn; I| doubt, how. 
ever, whether you are under any 
particular obligation to the black tea 
for the nature or extent of that ex 
cursion.—One of the general facts 
in the philosophy of dreams is, that 
they usually take their character 
from recent strong impressions. This 
principle is strikingly illustrated in 
your dreams ; as their * two great 
elements,” viz. “* motion and crowd 
ed masses of people,” were the very 
elements to be expected from the 
manner in which you had been em 
gaged for some time immediately 
preceding.—Another principle is, 
that dreams are ofien occasioned 
immediately by impressions on the 
senses. Your imagination of your 
self reposing on a sofa surrounded 
by Turks and Franks in profound 
silence, and a servant approaching 
you with a message from some mat 
of distinction, was doubtless thus or 
ginated—the whole train of thought 
evidently took its rise from sensi 
tions through the eye, caused by 
the approach of Mrs. Hitchcock t 
your bedside. The discovery of 
fluid that loosened all the bands of 
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nature was an instance of the same 
kind. Those “three cases,” in 
which you say “the dreaming state 
appears to have extended into the 
waking state,” were all probably 
mere dreams originated in the same 
way. The vision of the strata of 
limestone in “ alternating layers of 
white and dark colors,” was doubt- 
less a mere dream occasioned by 
the sight of the bed-ticking; the 
whole train of thought having ac- 
tually taken its rise after that sensa- 
tion and before you had fully re- 
covered the waking state. Numer- 
ous cases like these are recorded 
by Abercrombie and others, who 
have noticed the phenomena of 
dreaming. And the splendid vision 
of the mountain, so far as it presents 
any peculiarity to exclude it from 
the same variety of dreams, will 
belong to the third class of phenom- 
ena mentioned in your statement ; 
and, as the vision evidently com- 
menced in a dream and as the ima- 
ges embodied in it seem to have 
retained their vividness after the 
judgment had been so far exercised 
that you knew them to be mere 
illusory images and not realities, 
this case naturally suggests the idea 
that some of the other visions, those 
forming the third and most remark- 
able class, had their first origin also 
in mere dreams. Your own con- 
fidence that you were perfectly 
awake during the whole time when 
with your eyes shut you had these 
visions, permit me to say, can not 
be proof that you were so in fact, 
since every person who has attended 
much upon the sick knows, that the 
patient will very often feel perfectly 
confident that he has not slept at all 
foran hour, or hours, although he 
has during that time repeatedly been 
asleep a few seconds at a time.* 


* Prof. Hitchcock replies to this sug- 
gestion, in a letter to Prof. Fiske, that he 
can not believe it possible he should have 

n asleep during these visions, since 
at that time he was not in the very weak 
state in which unconscious sleep is apt to 
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One of the most interesting views 
in which I have contemplated your 
peculiar visions, is that which ex- 
hibits their analogy to the more 
common phenomena of dreaming. 
In noticing therefore more particu- 
larly the THIRD class of phenomena 
experienced by you, I would ob- 
serve, as a general remark, that any 
causes that might produce a train 
of dreaming images would be ade- 
quate to produce the phantasms you 
witnessed. The existence of the 
phantasms themselves is to be 
carefully distinguished from your 
** knowledge” that they were mere 
phantasms ; which knowledge you 
think was never for a moment 
wholly lost. 

But in order to communicate prop- 
erly what | mean by saying that 
the images constituting your visions 
might be produced by any causes 
which are adequate to produce the 
images of dreams, it will be neces- 
sary to discriminate two things which 
I include in the statement, and to 
exhibit each of them more fully. 

1. The first is this: The same 
general principles of mental phi- 
losophy, which are applied to ex- 
plain the rise of one image after 
another in dreams, may also be ap- 
plied to explain the succession of 
images in the case of your visions. 
Images in dreams rise in succession 
according to those well established 
principles which have been called 
“laws of association,’ and more 
properly “laws of simple sugges- 
tion.” These laws are concerned 
in every waking train of thought ; 


occur—being able to raise himself in bed, 
and even to sit up an hour ortwo. He 
was also in that painfully wakeful state 
—known to most persons who have had a 
fever—in which sleep is quite out of the 
question. He felt more anxious to get to 
sleep than to perform the experiments, 
Anda consideration still more decisive is, 
that he did not report to the recorder the 
visions of his silent moments, but those 
only which were passing before him at 
the instant he related them. Hence he 
always used the present tense: “I now 
see,’ not “I have seen." —Ed. 
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but their influence is modified by 
the agency of the will and the rea- 
son or judgment, so that the train 
of images does not continue for 
any considerable time the same that 
it would if formed by the laws of 
simple suggestion operating alone 
and unchecked. In dreaming, the 
agency of the will and the judg- 
ment is usually if not always sus- 
pended, and the train flows on by 
mere simple suggestion, one image 
following another in rapid succes- 
sion. It is unnecessary here to go 
into any detail respecting these laws ; 
suffice it to remark, that there are 
three principles which all agree in 
considering as the grand primary 
regulators of the train of thought, 
viz. resemblance, contrast, and pre- 
vious co-existence or association. 
By the law of resemblance is merely 
meant the general fact, that one 
image in the mind suggests another 
which more or less resembles it ; 
e. g. a piercing black eye may sug- 
gest the image of Daniel Webster ; 
by the law of contrast, the fact that 
an image suggests another at con- 
trast with it or opposed to it; e. g. a 
cottage suggests a palace; and by 
the law of contiguity or previous 
co-existence, the fact, that an im- 
age or thought suggests another 
which has previously co-existed with 
it in the mind or been associated 
with it; e. g. the image of a friend 
may awaken a conception of the 
house in which we have visited him, 
or the city or place where we last 
saw him. ‘These primary \aws are 
modified in their influence by cer- 
tain circumstances which have been 
classified and termed secondary 
laws, but which need not be stated 
here.—Some notions (or concep- 
tions as some would term them) 
are, in the first instance in which 
the mind has them, suggested intui- 
tively or indistinctly in connection 
with some sensation or other men- 
tal state. With this exception, an 


exception so inconsiderable that it 
is commonly overlooked, every con- 
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ception or image in a simple traig 
in the waking state is doubtless jp. 
troduced in accordance with one of 
other of the principles above mep. 
tioned. Often we are unable jo 
trace the succession, it being im. 
possible to discover how the mind 
was led from the last image of 
thought remembered, to the next 
one remembered; the reason prob- 
ably is, that intermediate thoughts 
or images actually existed but are 
forgotten; if the whole train were 
recalled exactly as it took place, 
we should see each step to have 
been connected with the preceding 
by one or other of the three laws, 
by resemblance, or contrast, or pre- 
vious association. And there seems 
to be abundant evidence that in 
dreaming, the train of images goes 
on, ‘one image suggesting another 
according to the same laws. 

But if the laws of simple sugges. 
tion are adequate to explain the suc- 
cession of images in dreams, they are 
adequate to explain the succession 
of images in your visions. You 
had not a power to produce those 
images in any other sense than you 
now have a power to produce the 
images or conceptions which enter 
into any ordinary train of ideas. 
All you then did voluntarily, was 
to shut your eyes, and remember, 
and tell to your reporter the images 
that appeared. ‘The images them- 
selves came or arose one after an- 
other, not because you willed any 
one of them; for the very supposi- 
tion of your producing them in such 
a sense involves the absurdity of 
their existing before they existed; 
but they came I doubt not in perfect 
accordance with the laws of simple 
suggestion above specified. 

You will perhaps allow me to ad- 
duce some facts from my own eXx- 
perience in verification of these re- 
marks. What visions | might be 
blessed with should [ continue my 
efforts I can not tell ; but my expe- 
riments have convinced me that! 
could not very honestly magnify 
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the office of a seer, since they too 
plainly show that wonderful visions 
are after all not very wonderful. I 
will state two of these experiments. 
First, I looked upon the paper or 
the wall of my study directly before 
me, fixing my eyes upon the border, 
which presented a small circular 

re about two inches in diameter, 
ofa yellowish brown or tawny color, 
with shadings such as to give a 
shaggy appearance, and around this 
figure a stripe of greenish color per- 
haps an inch wide ; I looked, wish- 
ing to think of something it might 
resemble ; soon it suggested a lion’s 
head with a fillet of grass over it. 
I then closed my eyes and endeav- 
ored to conceive the actual figures 
on the paper, but found it exceed- 
ingly difficult, or rather impossible 
to do it, because the conception of a 
lion’s head with the fillet was so 
vivid as to hold predominant sway. 
Ithen resolved, keeping my bodi- 
ly eyes still closed, to notice what 
images might come in view of 
my mind’s eye, (in other words, 
what conceptions might successively 
arise ;) the lion’s head was soon con- 
verted into a large bullock with 
horns bent downward; soon there 
appeared a small picture of a bul- 
lock led towards an altar accompa- 
nied by priests and sacrificial instru- 
ments; next appeared an oblong 
room with some indistinct pictures 
in it, and a man using a hand-saw 
upon a box ; next was a vivid con- 
ception of a wagon with several 
large folios packed in the body and 
a countryman taking out one of the 
volumes in a street with buildings 
on each side, and persons passing 
both ways; next I seemed to be 
myself sitting at a table with a num- 
ber of pictures before me in a low 
square room with a carpet on the 
floor; the next change transported 
me to another place, where I was at 
a table in a smaller room in com- 
pany with two persons, a gentleman 
and lady, who each offered me 
something to eat: I then opened my 
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eyes and suspended the experiment. 
Second: After tea | looked at a tall 
glass lamp with its lower part black, 
that stood before me, and then shut- 
ting my eyes resolved to endeavor 
to get a vivid conception of it and 
notice what conceptions might sub- 
sequently arise in my mind; quite 
soon the object noticed was a black 
serpent about as tall as the lamp 
and occupying the same place on 
the mantle-piece, resting upon its 
tail with its head upwards and body 
twisting spirally ; it was immediately 
converted into a larger figure of 
two serpents twined around a rod or 
stick, like the wand of Mercury; 
next there appeared a man writhing 
on a cross; then came a crowded 
throng of men like a triumphal pro- 
cession, bearing various utensils 
lifted above their heads. The door 
of the room was now opened, which 
diverted my attention; the colored 
girl had entered to remove the tea 
things. As she left the room I 
again closed my eyes, resolving to 
notice what conceptions would fol- 
low her image in my mind; in- 
stantly I saw in conception a picture 
of a company of Indians, perform- 
ing a dance with the most antic at- 
titudes and gestures ; very soon, in- 
stead of this living scene, was a 
large placid lake with a very singu- 
lar rock by its margin slightly re- 
sembling an urn; soon it was a lake 
with a fleet sailing in the distance ; 
but instantly the ships were aug- 
mented in size and stood nearer to 
me and became half enveloped in 
smoke as if from the discharge of 
their broadsides in battle ; soon was 
presented a small body of troops 
moving along a river or shore of a 
lake towards a considerable village 
near by ; the next thing was a pretty 
vivid conception of the buildings of 
our own college ; and then I con- 
cluded that my excursion had come 
to its end and I opened my eyes. 
The succession of images in the 
cases above stated, | am confident 
will appear to you, and would to 
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any one else, very singular and un- 
accountable ; the train seems as in- 
coherent as a dreaming train, and I 
presume you will not be able, ex- 
cept in a few instances, to imagine 
what connection there was between 
any image and its predecessor in the 
series. In these cases however, [ 
was able on reviving the trains to 
trace the rise of each image out of 
the one going before it, so as to see 
that every part accorded with the 
laws of simple suggestion. ‘lo give 
the explanation here would be use- 
less; indeed it could not be given 
without a tedious detail of items of 
my own personal history. But 
these trains of conception must have 
appeared to me very strange, if | 
had not been able to recall the cir- 
cumstances of personal history to 
which I have alluded. 

A few such experiments as | 
have above suggested will show, 
that precisely the same remarks may 
be made of the series of conceptions 
going on in the waking state. 

You remark that * the chief agent 
in producing the changes of objects 
before my mind appeared to be in- 
ternal motion among the particles.” 
But this seeming motion, in which 
the surfaces of the images “ ap- 
peared granulated” and there was 
“a rising of the particles and rolling 
around an axis,’ &e., had nothing at 
all to do with producing one image 
out of another; and it was itself 
merely the result of the pressure 
of the eye-lids upon the eye-balls. 
Just close your eyes at any time and 
you will at once notice an expansion 
or surface appearing granulated, 
with a rising and rolling of parti- 
cles, before you will conceive defi- 
nitely any object ; and if you forma 
tolerably vivid conception of any vis- 
ible object, it will seem as if forming 
itself out of, or dissolving itself into 
the particles thus in motion. This 
motion is doubtless modified by the 
peculiar condition of the organ of 
sight, as being more or less weak 
and irritable, and also modified by 
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the peculiar circumstances at the 
moment, as to the state of the light 
and perhaps the atmosphere; byt 
the apparent motion always is no 
ticeable ; it was not a phenomenog 
at all peculiar to your visions, and 
the only reason that it was not no 
ticed by you at one time as well as 
another was I doubt not, the mere fact 
that your attention was sometimes 
wholly turned to other impressions, 

I would repeat it then, that just 
so far as the laws of suggestion will 
explain the succession of images in 
dreaming, they will also explain 
the succession of images in your 
visions. And the seeming strange. 
ness and incoherence of the com 
binations, both in usual dreams 
and in your visions, are but the nat. 
ural result of these laws operating 
without being checked or modified 
by the influence of the will. 

But an interesting question still 
remains: viz. what caused the pe- 
culiar vividness of the images? The 
vividness was so great, that while 
you knew them to be not present 
realities, but the mere fabrications 
of your own mind, they had never 
theless the seeming reality of ob- 
jects actually seen. 

This leads me to specify the se 
cond thing which I| intended to in- 
clude in the general remark, that 
any causes adequate to produce a 
dreaming train of images would be 
adequate to produce your visions. 
It is the following : 

II. Any physical condition or in 
fluence, whether affecting the brain, 
the nerves, the stomach, the intes- 
tines, or other parts of the bodily 
system, which could occasion the 
vividness of the images of dreams, 
might occasion the vividness of tht 
phantasms described by you. This 
is evident, because in the phantasms, 
considered in themselves as distin 
guished from your judgment, recog: 
nizing them at the time as phantasms, 
there was nothing which appears 
different in nature from the images 
of common dreams ; they were 
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representations of visible objects, 
and they do not seem to have been 
in any instance more vivid than 
those of dreams. Indeed, your nar- 
rative indicates that they were usu- 
ally less vivid ; and that their viv- 
jdness was increased in proportion 
as the vigilance of the judgment was 
remitted, since on a particular in- 
stance you have the following re- 
mark :—‘ slightly drowsy, which 
gives much greater distinctness to 
objects ;” and in another place the 
following more general remark,— 
“in a few instances after closing the 
eyes for some time | began to feel 
slightly drowsy, and this I think ren- 
dered the visions more distinct.”’ And 
you further say, “‘ the most perfect 
examples of the visions that floated 
before me, | can hardly doubt, should 
be referred to genuine dreams.” It 
is therefore, reasonable to consider 
the waking visions and their peculiar 
vividness as resulting from the same 
physical causes that gave rise to the 
dreams you had while asleep ; i. e. 
so far as either the dreams or the 
visions were the result of mere 
physical causes. 

If psycho-physiology is yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to authorize any 
exact specification of the immediate 
causes, it is more than I know, and 
what I do not believe.- All that can 
yet be scientifically affirmed is in- 
cluded in such bare statements as 
the following ; “‘ in sickness, espe- 
cially in fevers, peculiar dreams are 
produced.” ‘To say that “febrile 
excitement”’ is the cause of such 
dreams amounts to nothing; for 
that phrase does not define, nor in 
the least degree indicate the precise 
bodily states which cause the mental 
States; and to talk of a “ febrile 
gas,” ether, or fluid, is no better; 
especially as there is yet no proof 
of the existence of any such element. 

The phrenological and phreno- 
mesmeric theories do not solve the 
question, even allowing their assum- 
ed principles to have been satisfac- 
torily confirmed by observed facts. 

Vol. Ill. 27 
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Your phreno-mesmeric experiment, 
should it be known to some “ fact- 
hunters,” would probably be to them 
a valuable testimony. The experi- 
ment was as perfectly fair and ac- 
curate as any such experiment can 
well be, although you seem to doubt 
whether you rubbed exactly where 
you ought to. On the supposition 
that there is a portion, line, or point 
of the human skull, that covers an 
“organ of benevolence,” you un- 
questionably rubbed in “ the re _.on 
where it lies,” if you really rubbed 
any portion of your head instead of 
your belly or back ; and if you rub- 
bed merely with a single finger- 
nail’s extremity, and rubbed only 
within the limits that might be reach- 
ed by moving the finger at its se- 
cond joint, some of the rubbing 
must have been upon “ the precise 
spot,” since it is impossible for one 
at all acquainted with the phrenoio- 
gical delineation to get two full 
inches out of the way even on the 
greatest amplitude of skull ever sub- 
jected to human palmetration. Be- 
sides, as the manner in which mere 
rubbing of the skull affects the brain 
within, is through vibrations first 
produced in the bone itself and then 
imparted to the organ, and as the 
slightest vibrations produced in any 
part of a hard substance are imme- 
diately conveyed through its whole 
extent, there can be little doubt that 
even if you rubbed the pericranium 
at a point the most distant from the 
organ, you did nevertheless induce 
an action of the organ itself as truly 
as if the digital operation had been 
performed on the very apex of the 
* mound of good-will ;” or should it 
be considered probable that the 
sutures in the skull might interrupt 
the vibrations, still your rubbing 
must have agitated the organ in 
question, because you certainly 
sought the region near the sagittal 
suture, and it could make no differ- 
ence which side received the fric- 
tion, since “the organs are all 
double ;” a structure exceedingly 
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convenient, and in exact analogy 
with every thing in our bodily sys- 
tem, in forming which nature has 
shown herself so exceedingly fond 
of bestowing pairs, that in the few 
instances where she has seemed to 
make a member single, it may here- 
after be discovered that she hastruly 
given a pair of halves. 

Whether the fact, that in your 
visions “ the changes became more 
rapid” when the head was accident- 
ally rubbed, tends to confirm the 
phreno-mesmeric theory or not, the 
most stubborn opposers must ac- 
knowledge, that all experience 
proves that any sudden impulse on 
the skull, such e. g. as when one 
strikes his head against a beam, or 
receives a blow from a cane or 
ferule, if the shock be not too great, 
serves considerably to quicken the 
ideas, and often produces very vivid 
images. Nor ought these facts to be 
thrown aside, until it has been as- 
certained by adequate experiments 
whether any such effects result from 
the sudden contact of other parts of 
the body with external objects com- 
ing upon them with a suitable mo- 
mentum. Possibly something of the 
nature of evidence might be gather- 
ed from the experience of those 
boys and girls in the country who 
are obliged to go barefoot in sum- 
mer; something too from the do- 
mestic history of those, whose pa- 
rents have partially regarded the 
precept of Solomon in family gov- 
ernment. 

Your experiment is not to be cast 
out for any want of skill in the per- 
formance. Nevertheless, there isa 
small difficulty in the way of any 
inference from it in favor of phreno- 
mesmerism ; for, although instantly 
upon the rubbing, a seeming work 
of benevolence did commence— 
(certainly it looks very much like a 
work of benevolence to change “a 
piece of sole leather” first into “ an 
acre or two” of Indian corn, and 
then into “loaves of well baked 
bread,” and afterwards carry “ this 
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large supply of the staff of life” 
down to Cape Cod,)—yet the work 
was soon interrupted, and there js 
unfortunately, therefore, room for 
questioning what would have beeg 
finally done with the collected pro. 
visions ; so that a dark-hearted eynic 
may insinuate, that the next image 
in the vision might have been such 
as to prove the whole movement to 
be one of supreme selfishness. And 
there is another difficulty, which to 
some may appear nearly as great; 
it is, that while benevolence is a dis. 
position or desire to do good to oth. 
ers, in your experiment no new af- 
fection, wish or desire was aroused 
by the rubbing ; before the rubbing 
you had a desire to see what would 
follow the exciting of that organ ;— 
you rubbed in order to excite it; 
you then “ waited to see what the 
organ would do,” and you saw cer 
tain images; your narrative does 
not indicate that any new desire or 
wish whatever arose after the rub- 
bing or during it; the only desire 
you had was the one that previously 
existed, viz. to see what would 
take place. Some persons may find 
a further difficulty in the fact, that 
in this supposed excitement of the 
organ of benevolence, while there 
was no manifestation of that desire 
which constitutes the mental exer 
cise of benevolence, there actually 
did exist other states or exercises, 
images or conceptions, which on the 
phrenological system could result 
only from the excitation of the or 
gans of color, of size, and of com- 
parison. 

But to speak more seriously, aside 
from such difficulties, and all the 
difficulties which some imagine to 
lie thick and tangled over the whole 
system, it furnishes nothing better 
than other systems to explain the 
peculiar vividness of the images in 
your visions, or the still greater viv- 
idness of the images of a dream. 

That the peculiar vividness of 
your conceptions in the sickness, s0 
much greater than that of the ordi- 
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nary conceptions of daily life, was 
occasioned in some way by the ac- 
tion of certain parts of your bodily 
nization, | have no doubt, and 
it is possible, that in a case of such 
yisions occurring again, the vivid- 
ness might be found to vary (if ex- 
riments could be made) according 
as different stimulants or sedatives 
were applied to the system ; thus 
you state that * bathing the fore- 
head in sulphuric ether, always ren- 
dered the visions more distinct ;” 
yet I should not expect from the ex- 
periments any important aid or new 
light in ascertaining precisely what 
organic or nervous action of the 
body held immediate connection 
with the vividness of the mental con- 
ceptions. ‘The intrinsic obstacle in 
the way of settling such questions I 
have particularly mentioned in my 
former letter.—But since the tenor 
of your narrative makes it certain 
that the images in your visions were 
less vivid, or at least never more 
vivid, than those of dreams, I feel 
no hesitation in saying that what- 
ever is adequate to produce the viv- 
idness of images ina common dream, 
the same was adequate to produce 
the vividness of the images in your 
visions ; and therefore, in account- 
ing for that vividness, it is after all 
unnecessary to suppose any physi- 
cal influences differing either in na- 
ture or degree from such as operate 
on the mind when in the condition 
of dreaming, and especially unne- 
cessary to suppose any at all difler- 
iag from those connected with the 
more perfect dreams which you had 
in your sickness. 

Notwithstanding the length to 
which my remarks have been pro- 
tracted, [ will venture further on 
your patience, since you have asked 
me to philosophize, and will suggest 
that the peculiar vividness of the 
mages forming your visions may be 
ascribed to a general fact in mental 
science, considered irrespective al- 
together of any physical influences ; 
I mean the fact, that the mere men- 
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tal conception of an object is always 
accompanied with a momentary be- 
lief of the present reality of that 
object. The fact, that conceptions 
awakened in harmony with some 
actual perception, are believed to 
be perceptions of real objects, | 
have already dwelt upon. ‘That fact 
is somewhat different from the one 
now stated, although that is but a 
resulting consequence of this. 

Ill. What | now offer (and what 
may help to explain the vividness of 
the images in your visions) is, that 
mere conceptions, conceptions of and 
by themselves, tend to awaken a be- 
lief in the reality of the objects con- 
ceived. 1 do not mean that in every 
case they actually do awaken this 
belief in so distinct and enduring a 
manner as to be remembered ; for 
in a majority of cases, indeed in al- 
most all cases, the belief is so tran- 
sient as to escape entirely from 
recollection, and the person is ready 
to affirm that no such belief had 
existed ; but I mean, that the belief 
is the natural accompaniment of the 
conception,—that in all cases the 
mere conception tends to produce 
the belief, and that in all cases, were 
not the belief instantly dissipated 
and destroyed by rapid counteract- 
ing judgments, it would be distinct 
and enduring, and be clearly re- 
membered by the mind, as a part of 
its consciousness. If there be such 
a tendency in the mere exercise of 
conception, it is obvious that the 
question which really demands an- 
swering is not, Why are mere con- 
ceptions in some cases so vivid, 
that the objects conceived possess 
a seeming reality, and appear as 
if they were actually existing ob- 
jects ? but rather, Why are not 
mere conceptions always thus vi- 
vid? That such is the tendency, 
appears to me to be sufficiently 
evinced by this one consideration, 
that in all cases where the mind is 
hindered from detecting, by some 
exercise of the judgment, the unre- 
ality of the objects conceived, it does 
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take its own mere conceptions for 
actual realities. In the dreaming 
state, whatever attention the mind 
exercises is given to the conceptions 
themselves. The same is in great 
measure the case in the form of in- 
sanity above mentioned; the pa- 
tient’s mind is engrossed by its own 
imaginings ; whatever perceptions or 
other notions may arise, they re- 
ceive no attention, but vanish in- 
stantly without any comparison of 
them with the imaginings or mere 
conceptions, and of course without 
any of those relative suggestions or 
judgments, which would disclose to 
the mind the real nature of these 
conceptions, and would show them 
to be its own fabrications and no- 
thing else. A full belief in the re- 
ality of the things imagined must 
ensue ; and sometimes the deluded 
monomaniac or lunatic thus projects 
into outward space, as the forms and 
motions of material things and liv- 
ing beings, all the queer, odd, fan- 
tastic, beautiful, ugly or horrid com- 
binations of his own prolific fancy. 
You will at once see the applica- 
tion of the principle here suggested, 
in its relation to your visions with 
the eyes shut. The mere concep- 
tions, arising one after another by 
the laws of simple suggestion as be- 
fore explained, were accompanied 
with that belief which, as | have just 
maintained, conception always tends 
to produce ; all volition, except to 
attend to these conceptions, was sus- 
pended, as you yourself testify ; 
those judgments,which usually check 
that belief so instantly as to hinder 
our noticing it, and thereby to hin- 
der the seeming reality which our 
mere conceptions would otherwise 
possess, were not awakened so soon 
as usual, if at all; in fact, there is 
not the slightest evidence in your 
narrative, that during the time of 
any vision there recorded, you had 
a single one of those judgments, or 
paid the least attention to a single 
object calculated to awaken any such 
judgment. Your actually describing 
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at the time to another person what 
you seemed to see, so far from hay. 
ing any tendency to awaken such 
judgments, had precisely the oppo. 
site tendency strongly to hinder 
them, and to increase that secret 
belief, which was imparting to the 
mere freaks of your own excited 
fancy the forms, colors, and motions 
of material objects and living crea. 
tures. ‘The explanation here sug. 
gested is confirmed by the fact, that 
on opening your eyes the pictures 
vanished. Similar conceptions, it ig 
probable, were continually arising 
in your mind, even while your eyes 
were open, at least during that part 
of your sickness in which you had 
the visions ; but the eyes being open, 
these conceptions were constantly 
intermingled with perceptions that 
instantly awakened those counteract. 
ing and corrective judgments which 
I have described ; the conceptions 
therefore secured no attention, had 
no peculiar vividness, and of course" 
passed away just as the ordinary 
conceptions of common life; you 
yourself being aware of nothing re- 
markable in your consciousness, ex- 
cept perhaps an unusual activity of 
mind, to which you probably allude 
when you speak of the great clear. 
ness of your mind at the time. 

The above hinted explanation of 
the peculiar vividness of your con- 
ceptions is further confirmed by the 
fact, that the vision ceased at once 
if your attention was in any way 
interrupted. For the attention would 
be likely to be interrupted only by 
present perceptions or by remem 
brances of former perceptions not 
harmonizing with the conceptions; 
but the very existence of a re 
membrance would necessarily in 
volve one of the judgments | have 
described. 

Thus it would appear, that the 
third class of the remarkable phe- 
nomena of your consciousness if 
your late sickness are explicable on 
established principles of mental sc 
ence, being the very results to be 
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expected when the mind is active 
only or chiefly in attending to its 
own imaginings ; as then, by well 
known laws, conception after con- 
ception will arise and bring along 
with it that belief which constantly 
imparts to the conception the appa- 
rent nature of perception, while 
there are not those acts of judgment 
which are requisite to hold that be- 
lief in check. The rise of the con- 
ceptions one after another, however 
strange any one or each of them 
may have been, presents nothing 
but what accords perfectly with the 
primary and secondary laws of sim- 
ple suggestion ; and their great vi- 
vidness was but the natural result of 
there being at the time no check, or 
so little check, upon that tendency 
which mere conception always has 
to produce belief in the present re- 
ality of the object conceived. 

IV. But if you will have patience 
to bear with me a little longer, | will 


‘offer a conjecture respecting the mu- 


tual relations of the mind and the 
material organization with which it 
isnow connected. Jt may be, that 
whenever the mind conceives any sen- 
sible object, there is a tendency in 
the appropriate sensorial organs or 
nerves to assume the same state as 
when the mind perceives that object. 
Suppose this to be the fact, and it is 
obvious, that just in proportion to 
the readiness and completeness with 
which the organ or nerves may as- 
sume the requisite state, the mere 
conception will seem to have the re- 
ality of an actual perception. And 
if there is generally some such ten- 
y, we may easily see that in one 
condition of the nervous system, the 
nerves of a particular organ (the 
eye for instance) might much more 
readily and completely than at other 
times be, on the excitement of a 
mental conception, put into the cor- 
respondent state. Thus in your own 
case, on the supposition now made, 
various conceptions, being awa- 
successively according to the 

well known laws which I have above 
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noticed, would be rendered vivid as 
they were, so as to seem objects ac- 
tually pictured before you, because 
your optic nerves, being rendered 
peculiarly susceptible of changes by 
some unknown influence of your 
disease, did, on the rise of each con- 
ception in your mind, instantly and 
more or less fully assume the very 
state into which they would be put 
by the actual presentation of the ob- 
ject conceived. 

On the supposition here made, 
that the mere mental conception of 
an object tends to put the nerves 
into the same state as exists when 
that object is actually present and is 
causing sensation, we easily see why 
mere conception should be accom- 
panied with some momentary belief 
of the present reality of the thing 
conceived, which | have already 
stated and illustrated as being a 
principle in mental philosophy. ‘The 
supposition may also explain in gen- 
eral the vividness of our ideas in 
dreams. ‘l'aken in connection with 
one of the laws of habit, it also ex- 
plains at once the well known fact, 
that most persons can conceive visi- 
ble objects much more easily and 
vividly than they can conceive 
smells, tastes, or sounds; it is a law 
of habit, that repetition of any ac- 
tion, bodily or mental, increases the 
facility of such action; the action 
of no one of the organs of sense is 
so frequently repeated as that of the 
optic nerves ; hence results a great- 
er readiness of those nerves than of 
others to assume the state, or per- 
form the action, requisite for per- 
ception ; and hence, if mere con- 
ception has a tendency to excite the 
nerves, as above supposed, mere 
conception would excite the optic 
nerve more readily than those of the 
other senses. ‘These remarks have 
likewise an obvious bearing on the 
fact, that illusions by the eye are 
much more frequent than by the 
other senses. 

The first intimation of a view like 
the one I have above suggested, that 
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I now remember having noticed in 
any author, is given by Mr. Scott, 
formerly professor of moral philos- 
ophy in King’s College at Aberdeen, 
in his “ Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” p. 51, where he says, 
““when sensation is excited in the 
mind, it is generally in consequence 
of some impression first made upon 
the corporeal senses. But, in some 
instances, the cause originates in the 
mind, and is thence communicated 
to the bodily organs, while appa- 
rently an effect is produced pre- 
cisely similar to that of the more 
usual kind of sensation. It is well 
known that the mere thought of pain 
in any particular part of the body 
is sufficient to excite the correspond- 
ing sensation to a certain degree ; 
thus the idea of sore eyes produces 
a certain degree of pain in those or- 
gans, and the sfrong imagination of 
any particular taste or flavor, is ac- 
companied with a slight sensation of 
that taste or flavor.” Something 
similar is hinted in a passage of Du- 
gald Stewart's “ Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy,” where, speaking of 
conception, he says, “this faculty 
has obviously a very intimate con- 
nection with the body. ‘The con- 
ception of a pungent taste produces 
a rush of saliva into the mouth. 
The conception of an instrument of 
torture applied to any member of 
the body produces a shock similar to 
what would be occasioned by its ac- 
tual application.” Something more 
distinct is expressed by Prof. Up- 
ham, in his * Outlines of imperfect 
and disordered mental action.” He 
remarks, p. 81, “ it is probable, 
(and in some instances is undoubt- 
edly the fact,) that a very excited 
and unnatural state of the mind 
may, unaided by the presence of an 
outward body, produce in some part 
of the sensorial organ the precise 
state or affection which the presence 
of sucha body would produce. And 
the natural consequence of this state 
of things will be a reaction upon 
the mind itself, and the production 
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of false sensations and perceptions,” 
But | have noticed no passage jn ¢j. 
ther of the writers, which advances 
the precise view I have suggested, 
viz. that whenever the mind conceives 
any sensible object, there is a ten. 
dency in the appropriate sensorial 
organ to assume the same state or 
condition as when the mind perceives 
that object by means of sensation 
caused by its actual presence. 

But waving wholly this conjecture 
as to what may be uniformly or 
commonly the fact, it can not be 
doubted, that in particular cases of 
disease, the nerves of the several 
organs, or of some of them, are (as 
Mr. Upham states in another place) 
rendered so sensitive and active, 
that mere mental conceptions pro 
duce in them the very impressions 
which commonly result from the ae 
tual presence of the objects conceiv. 
ed. ‘This is the fact, doubtless, in 
very many cases of false perception; 
although in many other cases the 
nerves are probably thrown into this 
state, in part atleast, by the disease 
itself, without the preceding mental 
conception. The fulse perceptions 
which attend the delirium tremens, 
that horrid disease which is the 
drunkard’s sure reward, are proba 
bly produced chiefly in the former 
way ; the morbid irritation of the 
general system first exciting the 
mind to intense activity and force of 
conception; and then the mere 
dreams of the wretched sufferer's 
imagination producing an action of 
the appropriate nerves precisely like 
that which ordinarily causes sensa 
tions, and thus inevitably awaken- 
ing as perfect a conviction of theit 
present reality as ever accompanies 
the clearest and fullest perception. 
If in this way mere mental concep- 
tions may be rendered so vivid as 
to be permanently mistaken for real 
perceptions, it is easy to see that im 
the same way, mere conceptions 


arising by the common principles of 


suggestion might possess that some- 
what less degree of vividness, which 
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characterized the images constitu- 
ting your visions ; a vividness truly 
very great ; so great as to give them 
a seeming reality, even while you 
retained a general knowledge (ex- 
cept for brief periods of time too 
small to be remembered by the 
mind itself,) that they had no actual 
reality. And I have no hesitation 
in stating my belief, that your “ hal- 
jucinations” were occasioned in this 
way; the morbid irritations of your 
nervous system occasioned a pecu- 
liaractivity of the mind ; successive 
conceptions were excited, not in any 
extraordinary manner, but in ac- 
cordance with what are called the 
laws of simple suggestion, the pri- 
mary and the secondary ;_ these 
mere conceptions were followed by 
acorrespondent action of the optic 
nerve, which in its morbid sensitive- 
ness assumed more or less exactly 
the condition ordinarily caused only 
by the actual presence of the objects 
conceived ; this action of the optic 
nerve produced more or less exactly 
the sensations ordinarily existing 
when such objects are seen; and 
these sensations as a matter of 
course produced that instantaneous 
reference of them to outward causes 
which ordinarily accompanies sen- 
sation; thus mere conceptions be- 
come as vivid nearly as actual per- 
ceptions ; or in other words, mere 
conceptions were converted into 
seeming perceptions ; or you seem- 
ed to see what in truth you only im- 
agined. 

Ihave only to advert to the cir- 
cumstance to which | just alluded as 
belonging to the secondary laws of 
suggestion, viz. that morbid irrita- 
tions of the optic nerve might great- 
ly modify the conceptions success- 
ively awakened, by forming the rea- 
son why one set or combination of 
mere conceptions should arise rather 
than another under the same pri- 
mary laws. If disease or any phy- 
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sical influence whatever produce ir- 
ritations in the optic nerve, and these 
irritations cause a few very slight 
sensations similar to the sensations 
once produced by the actual sight 
of an object, it would be entirely 
according to the established princi- 
ples of suggestion, that these few 
slight sensations should awaken a 
conception of the object itself, 
whether a human face, or any thing 
else. 

V. Finally, let me remark, that 
if we suppose the conceptions con- 
stituting your visions were originated 
thus from slight sensation, we shall 
have a reason for their being vivid, 
without adopting the conjecture that 
conception operates refiexly upon 
the nerves and so tends to convert 
itself into false perception, and also 
without admitting the principle that 
mere conception tends to awaken a 
belief of the reality of what is con- 
ceived ; since the case would be an 
instance of conceptions awakened in 
harmony with perception ; the per- 
ception being indeed but false percep- 
tion, yet having the essential nature 
of perception as a mental act, viz. a 
reference of actual sensations to some 
outward cause ; so that the belief, 
which, as all know, invariably ac- 
companies the perception, would be 
extended over all the associated con- 
ceptions. But if we suppose the 
conceptions to have been first sug- 
gested by certain actual sensations, 
and also admit the principle respect- 
ing the tendency of conception to 
awaken belief, and especially if we 
admit the conjecture respecting the 
tendency of conception to act re- 
flexly upon the nerves, we shall find 
ample reasons for the vividness of 
your visions ; as then we may con- 
sider them as resulting partly from 
false perception and partly from dis- 
ordered conception. 

Very sincerely, your friend and 
servant, N. W. Fiske. 
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THE HOMERIC POEMS." 


Ir is a circumstance which we 
think augurs well for the cause of 
Greek learning in our country, that 
many of its most distinguished schol- 
ars are expending their labors on 
the works of Homer. It was but 
recently we saw announced as in 
the press, or already published, new 
editions of the old bard from Prof. 
Elton, Prof. Crosby, and the Rev. 
J. J. Owen, all of whom have be- 
come favorably known to the public 
by their labors in the department of 
classical learning. Here again, be- 
sides a complete Lexicon of the Ho- 
meric Poems, translated from Cru- 
sius by Prof. Smith, we have an- 
other edition of the Iliad, or rather 
of a part of it, from that indefati- 
gable scholar, Prof. Anthon—mark- 
ed by the same general features 
which have so strongly character- 
ized his other works in the same 
department—accuracy and ripeness 
of scholarship, united with a copi- 
ousness of explanation and illustra- 
tion, which leaves the student noth- 
ing to desire, and we had almost 
said, in the way of original investi- 
gations, nothing to do. Our object 
in the present article, is not to dis- 
cuss the question respecting the best 
mode of preparing text-books for 
the use of students in the earlier 
stages of their classical course. We 
may however be permitted to sug- 
gest the inquiry, whether the utility 
of Prof. Anthon’s criticisms of the 
classics is not impaired by the very 





* A complete Greek and English Lexi- 
con of the Poems of Homer and the Ho- 
merida, from the German of G. Ch. Cru- 
sius: translated by Henry Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Languages in Marietta College. 
Hartford, H. Huntington. 


The first three books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with English notes, critical and explana- 
tory, a metrical Index and Homeric Glos- 
sary, by Charles Anthon, LL. D., Jay 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 

ages in Columbia College. New York, 
Farper & Brothers. 


copiousness of explanation of which 
we have spoken. Would not the 
student earlier become an_ inde. 
pendent scholar, and be prepared 
sooner, sine cortice, to launch ow 
fearless and alone into the broad 
current of classical learning, if, ip 
his incipient efforts, he were not» 
entirely sustained by supports de. 
rived from the Professor’s hand? 
Be this as it may, in common with 
all who are interested in the pro. 
gress of sound learning, we feel up. 
der obligations for this new contri. 
bution to our means of study, in a 
department which has already been 
so greatly enriched by his critical 
labors. 

Among the Greeks, the author 
of the Homeric poems was known 
as 6 montis, the poet, while other 
nations have united in designating 
him as the father of song—a dis 
tinction awarded to him, not mor 
because of the early period at which 
he lived, than on account of the 
intrinsic merit of his productions. 
In every age since they were col 
lected, they have been studied not 
only as monuments of genius ven- 
erable for their antiquity, but ad- 
mired as rich and exhaustless re- 
positories of whatever is noble in 
sentiment and beautiful in diction. 
To the Greek philologist they are 
invaluable, because they present the 
simple and early forms of his favor- 
ite language. ‘To the lover of clas 
sic lore, they are commended as the 
original fountains from which have 
sprung many of the streams of Gre- 
cian and Roman literature. The 
poet recognizes in them some of 
the most perfect models of the po 
etic art, while all who are able to 
discern and appreciate their excel 
lences, unite in giving them the 
highest place in that department of 
literature to which they belong. |t 
is hence not without reason, thet 
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these poems occupy so prominent 
a place in our courses of academic 


and collegiate education ; and the 
fact, though remarkable, is yet one 
in which we think all have occasion 
to rejoice, that the ablest scholars 
of our own times are finding for 
themselves a profitable employment 
in preparing new editions of an au- 
thor, whose age transcends the limits 
of recorded history, and whose very 
place on the records of the world 
can not with certainty be assigned. 

Had the several books of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, as they have de- 
scended to modern times, a common 
author? What are their leading 
characteristics as poems? And 
what has been their influence on 
Grecian literature ?—are questions 
interesting to every classical stu- 
dent, and yet in general, questions 
foreign from the plan and aims of 
those who prepare editions of Ho- 
mer for common use in schools and 
colleges. Without aiming at a full 
discussion of these questions, it is 
our purpose briefly to notice each 
of them in the present article. 

It was not until the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, that the 
first of these questions was seriously 
raised. A theory appears then to 
have been suggested in France, 
which has since been developed 
and defended with great learning in 
Germany, wholly at variance with 
what had previously been the uni- 
versally received opinion of the 
learned on this subject. The his- 
tory of this theory we shall quote 
from Prof. Fisk’s translation of Es- 
chenburg’s Manual, where is found 
aconcise view of the leading points 
in dispute, as well as the names of 
those scholars who have most dis- 
tinguished themselves in the con- 
troversy. 

“The first doubts, whether Ho- 
mer was the sole author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, seem to have been 
expressed by Perrault in his Par- 
allele des Anciens et des Moderns, 
(Paris, 1688,) in which it is sug- 
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gested that they are but a collection 
of many little poems of different 
authors. This suggestion was en- 
forced by F. Hedelin, who went 
so far as to deny the personal 
existence of Homer, (1715.) Dr. 
Bentley expressed an opinion, that 
these poems originally consisted of 
several distinct songs and rhapso- 
dies composed by Homer, but not 
united in an epic form until five 
hundred years afterwards. The 
same idea was more fully developed 
by an Italian author, G. B. Vico, 
(Naples, 1744.) A bolder position 
was taken by Robert Wood in his 
essay upon the original genius of Ho- 
mer, published in London, (1770,) 
viz. that Homer could not have com- 
mitted his poems to writing. In 
1795, Wolf published his Prole- 
gomena ad Homerum, in which he 
maintained that the Iliad and Odys- 
sey are not the production of Homer 
or of any other single author, but 
a collection of rhapsodies composed 
at different times and by different 
persons, and subsequently and grad- 
ually wrought up into the form in 
which they now exist. At the close 
of the year, (1795,) Heyne, who 
then had the reputation of the first 
Hellenist in Germany, while Wolf 
was acquiring that of a rival to him, 
published a review of Wolf’s Pro- 
legomena. In this review Heyne 
stated or insinuated, that he had al- 
ways himself taught the same gen- 
eral doctrine respecting the Ho- 
meric poems. This was resented 
by Wolf, and occasioned a contro- 
versy between these champions— 
not as has often been supposed con- 
cerning the genuineness of these 
poems, but concerning the merit of 
priority in starting the new theory 
of their gradual formation. This 
contest for the honors of originating 
the doctrine had great influence in 
deciding general opinion in favor 
of itin Germany. In 1802, Heyne 
fully avowed and supported the 
theory in the excursuses in his edi- 
tion of the Iliad. The theory was 
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attacked in France by St. Croix. 
In England also a powerful opposer 
of it has appeared in Granvelle Pen. 
(1821.) Scholl gives a glance at the 
history of this question, and plainly 
intimates that he does not embrace 
the Wolfian doctrines. ‘ Posterity,’ 
says he, ‘ will judge of their so- 
lidity,’ and we will only add that 
while in Germany the views of Wolf 
are generally received, they are al- 
most as generally rejected in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and Italy. It 
is known that they were firmly re- 
sisted by Ruhnken, one of the great- 
est critics of the lasi century, and 
by the celebrated Villoison.” 

From this statement it will be 
seen, that the question under con- 
sideration is not to be settled by an 
appeal to mere authority ; because 
the highest authorities have been di- 
vided. It may indeed appear to sa- 
vor of presumption, to argue against 
the opinions of Heyne and Wolf. 
And yet we should regard their 
opinions as of more weight, if they 
had not been propounded at a time 
when skepticism was the prevailing 
tendency of the German mind ; and 
when it was the fashion of the most 
distinguished German scholars to 
rest their claims to distinction, not 
so much upon the profound learn- 
ing which they possessed, as the 
startling and paradoxical theories 
which they should themselves be 
able to defend. It should not indeed 
excite our surprise, that Heyne and 
Wolf were inclined to question the 
authenticity of the Homeric poems, 
while men of equal distinction were 
denying that of almost every book 
of the sacred volume, and were 
priding themselves on their disre- 
gard of all established opinions. 

Nor, in estimating the opinions 
of such men, should the fact escape 
our notice as one of which the re- 
cords of literature afford many illus- 
trations, that the habits of mind 
induced by long-continued and ex- 
clusive attention to mere verbal 
criticism, do not always prove most 
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favorable to soundness and com. 
prehensiveness of general views, 
The acute and learned Bentley, jt 
is known, proposed to find inter. 
polated passages in Paradise Lost, 
and under the absurd assumption, 
that Milton had been imposed upon 
in his blindness by his amanuensis, 
actually made some hundreds of 
emendations in the application of 
his own canons of criticism. Barnes 
too, the learned commentator upon 
the works of Homer, ascribed to 
them a Jewish origin, and gravely 
taught that they were the produc. 
tions of King Solomon. It surely 
can be no demand of reason that 
we should respect such opinions, 
because Bentley and Barnes were 
the highesi authority of their times 
in matters pertaining to verbal crit. 
icism. We can conceive that even 
Heyne and Wolf, with all their skill 
as commentators upon the text of 
Homer, may have been poorly pre- 
pared to judge of his productions 
when contemplated as complete 
works; and this for the same rea 
sen that an artist often shows him- 
self capable of executing with ex- 
quisite taste, the minute ornaments 
which adorn the various parts of 
some magnificent temple, who is 
yet utterly incapable of apprecia- 
ting the relation of those parts to 
each other and to the entire struc 
ture. 

Respecting the origin of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, no doubts appear to 
have been entertained among the 
ancients themselves—or none whieh 
prevented their general ascription 
to the same author. Thus Longi- 
nus, who may be regarded as speak- 
ing the prevailing opinion of the 
ancients, supposes the Iliad to have 
been the production of Homer's ear- 
lier years, while the Odyssey was 
that of his old age, and accordingly, 
he beautifully compares the one to 
the mid-day—the other to the setting 
sun, and remarks that in the Odys- 
sey, though in some degree divested 
of its heat, the genius of Homer 
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a to have lost none of its ori- 
ginal splendor and majesty. Thus 
too, Horace in his second epistle, 
after speaking of the author of the 
liad, alludes to the other poem. 


« Rursus, quid virtus, et quid sapientia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixen,” etc. 


In opposition to authorities like these, 
we deem it of little avail to assert 
that “ while the similes and topo- 
graphical allusions of the Iliad mostly 
relate to Asia Minor, those of the 
Odyssey are characteristic of the 
Peloponnesus, that the differences of 
language in the two poems are not 
inconsiderable, and that they appear 
more like a regular development of 
some of its forms than the admis- 
sion of provincial idioms—that the 
manners and customs and arts, show 
the same gradual progressiveness, 
and not the mere casual usages of 
various tribes in a more backward 
or mature state of advancement, 
and that the differences in the my- 
thology of the two poems are still 
greater.” 

On the ground of even such ob- 
jections, admitting them to be well 
founded, we do not feel prepared to 
set aside the opinion, respecting the 
authorship of these works, derived 
from antiquity, in which the great 
mass of modern scholars have been 
accustomed to acquiesce. If, as af- 
firmed by Longinus, the two poems 
were composed at widely different 
periods of life, it can not be difficult 
to account for the differences which 
have been alluded to. During the 
wanderings of a long life, it would 
seem natural, that from the Ionian 
cities and islands upon the coast of 
Asia Minor, the bard should extend 
his journeyings into various parts of 
Greece. If so, the differences in 
question, so far from being inexpli- 
cable, are what we should expect, 
as the result of his more extended 
observation, and his greater inter- 
course with men. It is not to be 
supposed, that in all parts of Greece, 
there existed but one version of the 
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many fables of her romantic my- 
thology; nor that in all places 
among that most versatile people, 
there was to be found a stereotyped 
language, or manners of one unva- 
rying mould. ‘The very opposite of 
all this is known to have been true ; 
and that a mind so observing, and so 
susceptible, as was obviously that 
of the author of these poems, should 
furnish evidence of this fact, accords 
with what reason and common sense 
would lead us to expect. Had the 
darkness of antiquity cast its shad- 
ows upon the history of the great 
epic poet of our own language, as 
it has upon that of Homer, we doubt 
not questions, as to identity of au- 
thorship, might have arisen respect- 
ing Paradise Lost and Paredise Re- 
gained. Still more do we believe, 
that under similar circumstances, 
such questions might have arisen, 
respecting the origin of Childe Ha- 
rold and Don Juan. With the pro- 
gress of life and experience, the 
minds of poets, as of other men, are 
subject to change, and it is but na- 
tural that we should meet traces of 
this, in the habits of thinking, and in 
the modes of expression, presented 
in their successive productions. 

But the same theory which de- 
nies the Iliad and Odyssey to have 
had a common origin, requires us 
also to regard the different parts of 
the Iliad itself, as the productions of 
different authors. Its advocates af- 
firm, that “ whether any such per- 
son as Homer ever lived or not, the 
Iliad was not composed entirely by 
him, or by any other single individ- 
ual ; but is a compilation, methodiz- 
ed indeed, and arranged by succes- 
sive editions, but still a compilation 
of minstrelsies, all having one com- 
mon theme and direction.” 

To this we might again reply, by 
referring to the authority of the an- 
cients themselves. To the acutest 
minds among the Greeks—to say 
nothing of the Romans—the suppo- 
sition seems never to have occurred, 
that in the Iliad they possessed the 
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verses, not of one, but of many 
bards ; and that theirs, consequently, 
was the glory, not of one, but of 
many Homers. We deem it, how- 
ever, worthy of more special notice, 
that the leading argument by which 
the theory in question has been sup- 
ported, is an assumption of what we 
can not but regard as in the highest 
degree improbable—viz. that al- 
phabetic writing was unknown in 
the Homeric age. That works so 
perfect as the Iliad and Odyssey, 
should have been produced by one 
person without the aid of writing, is 
justly deemed improbable, and in 
order to obviate this difficulty, re- 
sort has been had to another, which 
must be regarded as much the 
greater of the two—the supposition 
that independent and unconnected 
minds should have produced, on 
the same general subjects, fragmen- 
tary verses capable of being so uni- 
ted, as to form the two poems in 
question. But why the assumption 
that in the Homeric age, alphabetic 
writing was unknown in Greece ? 
Five hundred years or more pre- 
vious to this age, letters are suppos- 
ed to have been introduced by Cad- 
mus. It was singular indeed, if du- 
ring this long period they continued 
in use, without any such advance- 
ment in the progress of written lan- 
guage, and in the invention of wri- 
ting materials, as to afford adequate 
facilities for the composition of ex- 
tended works. That compared with 
the times of Pindar and @schylus, 
or even of Herodotus, the father of 
Grecian history, the age of Homer 
was early and one of great simpli- 
city, can not be doubted. But that 
it preceded those improvements, 
which usually accompany alpha- 
betic writing, is not only in it- 
self improbable, but contrary to 
evidence furnished in the works of 
which we are speaking. What sup- 
position indeed can appear more 
improbable, than the one, that works 
which the most cultivated times have 
regarded as models of excellence— 


works characterized by such beauty 
and smoothness of versification, such 
variety of mythological and historical 
detail, and such exhaustless stores 
of poetic imagery, should have or}. 
ginated in times of ignorance and 
barbarism, and without those aids to 
composition which the art of wri. 
ting only can afford. A supposi. 
tion like this is contradicted by all 
analogy. It represents the Greciag 
poetic mind in its first movements, 
as bursting forth, with the strength, 
and beauty, and completeness of 
mature existence. It makes the in. 
fancy of Greece, what experience 
and history have shown to be the 
manhood of every other people. 
But it should also be observed, 
that the German theory is based 
upon an inadequate estimate of in- 
ternal evidence. We here refer to 
the similarity of style and language, 
which the lliad every where dis. 
plays—its prevailing modes of ex 
pression—its perpetually recurring 
epithets, descriptive of character, 
office and appearance ; as well as 
its general unity of design. These 
all mark it as the production of one 
mind—fixing upon it an impress of 
uniformity, utterly at variance with 
the theory in question. For illus 
tration, we may refer to a well 
known case, in another department 
of Grecian literature. The three 
great tragic poets of Greece, while 
nearly cotemporary, also at times 
selected the same subjects for their 
dramas—as for example the story 
of Electra. And yet, how perfectly 
at all times does each poet preserve 
his own individuality of thought and 
style! No one surely, who had so 
much as crossed the threshold of 
Grecian literature, could ever mis 
take the characteristics of one for 
those of the others. We may hence 
form some idea of the visionary 
character of the theory in question. 
It supposes not three bards merely, 
but many, to have composed songs 
upon a common subject, so exactly 
similar in all that pertains to their 
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that when united they seem 
like the production of one person. 
While it represents them as having 
introduced the same personages, it 
supposes them further, to have 
formed the same conception of their 
characters, and to have preserved it, 
not only in the parts which they are 
made to act, but in the descriptive 
epithets which are employed. All 
conceived of Jupiter as “ the cloud- 
atherer,”’ of Juno as “ the white- 
armed,” of Aurora as “ the rosy-fin- 
gered,” and of Hellen as “ the divi- 
nest of women,” etc. Did our limits 
permit, we should be glad to exhi- 
bit the evidence derived from this 
source, by a reference to particular 

es. To those who are in- 
clined to pursue it, we recommend 
the study of Homer’s epithets, and 
also, a comparison of such passages 
as the following. 1 Book 465 with 
24 B. 623; 2 B. 110 with 9 B. 17; 
2 B. 26 with 24 B. 132; 2 B. 20 
with 23 B. 68; 3 B. 39 with 13 B. 
769; 1 B. 362 with 18 B. 73; 1 
B. 84 with 18 B. 187; 9 B. 122 
with 9 B. 264; 4 B. 20 with 8 B. 
457; 1 B. 590, with 15 B. 22; 1 
B. 468 with 23 B. 56; ete. 

But the considerations now pre- 
sented, will gain additional force, if 
wecontemplate also the unity of de- 
sign manifest in the Iliad. The 
conclusiveness of this ground of ar- 
gument has been questioned by 
some modern scholars, and alto- 
gether denied by the advocates of 
the theory in question. It is how- 
ever worthy of notice, that Aristo- 
tle, after defining with logical pre- 
cision what is to be understood by 
unity of design, has referred to the 
lliad and Odyssey, as illustrations of 
his doctrine. Whose authority is 
most entitled to respect in this mat- 
ler, we may see from a brief ex- 
amination. 

In the opening of the Iliad, the 
wrath of Achilles and the conse- 
quent evils to the Grecian host, is 
given as the poet’s theme—and this, 
if the work be attentively examined, 
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will be found to be the center, to- 
ward which every thing tends, and 
around which both its incidents of 
battles, truces, and embassies; and 
its machinery of gods, heroes, and 
warriors, are made to revolve. The 
cause of this anger is also given, viz. 
the wrong done to Achilles, by Aga- 
memnon, the commander of the 
host, in violently taking from him 
the female captive Briseis. In con- 
sequence of this wrong, he with- 
draws with his friend Patroclus to 
his tent, determined to absent him- 
self from the war, until satisfaction 
had been made for the injury. By 
the intervention of Thetis, a prom- 
ise is obtained from Jupiter, that he 
will aid the Trojans in the conflict, 
and send disaster upon the Greeks. 
These incidents are detailed in the 
opening of the poem. In the se- 
cond book Jupiter is represented, in 
accordance with his promise to The- 
tis,as deceiving Agamemnon with a 
dream—beguiling him with the ex- 
pectation of at once terminating the 
war. A council is hence called, 
the plans of the Grecian leaders are 
formed, and the book terminates 
with an enumeration of the forces 
on both sides. The details of the 
war which ensued, are extended 
through the 8th book. In accord- 
ance with the promise of Jupiter to 
Thetis, the war is represented as, 
on the whole, tending to the dis- 
comfiture of the Greeks, and the 
triumph of the Trojans. Agamem- 
non is thus at length convinced of 
his folly in having wronged Achilles, 
and by the advice of Nestor is rep- 
resented in the 9th book as send- 
ing an embassy of chiefs to the 
hero—offering, on condition of his 
return to the army, the most ample 
compensation, besides a restoration 
of his favorite captive. His offers 
are rejected, and the war is renew- 
ed. As before, the Trojans are vic- 
torious, until at length, as represent- 
ed in the 12th book, the ramparts of 
the Grecian camp are assailed, and 
the gates forced by Hector. From 
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this point the plot is made to thicken 
and steadily to increase in interest, 
by the part which the gods are 
made to take in the conflict. In the 
13th and 14th books, the Greeks 
are made successful by the aid of 
Neptune. In the 15th, the scale is 
again turned in favor of the Trojans, 
by the help of Apollo. The Greeks 
are driven to their camp, and their 
ships are on the point of being con- 
sumed. In this extremity Patroclus, 
the friend of Achilles, is induced to 
mingle in the battle, but falls by the 
hand of Hector. Achilles is thus 
brought, by the death of his friend, 
to the point toward which the whole 
action of the poem has been tending. 
He lays aside his wrath, and again 
shows himself in the Grecian ranks. 
The relation of these incidents, 
bring the action of the Iliad through 
the 18th book. In the 19th, he 
becomes in a formal and public 
manner reconciled to Agamemnon, 
and with other gifts receives back 
the maid Briseis—the original cause 
of their strife. Achilles having 
thus again joined the host, and Ju- 
piter having fulfilled his promise to 
Thetis, the celestial gods and god- 
desses array themselves according 
to their partialities on different sides. 
The conflict is renewed. Achilles 
is made triumphant. Hector is 
slain, and with his funeral rites the 
poem is concluded in the 24th book. 

Such are the plan and leading 
incidents of the Iliad. If they do 
not exhibit unity of design, we know 
of no poem in which this quality 
ean be found. Is it then conceiva- 
ble, that a work thus one in its sub- 
ject as well as in its language and 
style, should have been the produc- 
tion of several different and uncon- 
nected bards? Is it to be supposed 
that fragmentary poems, by differ- 
ent authors, upon the same general 
subject, could be so modified and 
shaped as when united to present a 
model of unity in design and action 
like that here presented ? And even 
if this be deemed not incredible, 


[Api 


what is to be thought of a phenome. 
non so remarkable, as that which jt 
implies? With all the advan 
which Grecian culture and Grecian 
arts could lend, Rome, during the 
entire period of her existence, pros 
duced but one poet, who holds 
among Roman bards, the place 
which the suffrages of all ages and 
all nations have assigned to Homer 
among the Greeks. The Italians, 
besides their Dante, have their Tas. 
so. The English can boast of but 
one Milton. The Portuguese of but 
one Camoens. But it was the sip. 
gular felicity of the early Greeks— 
if we are to believe the advocates of 
this theory—to possess a constella- 
tion of poets of the Homeric grade, 
Ata period when she possessed no 
written literature, and when she was 
without the means of even record. 
ing the events of her nationei histo 
ry, and still less of preserving and 
rendering permanent her own im 
provements in letters, she is repre. 
sented as having produced a race 
of poets, whom all subsequent bards 
in the same department have been 
content to follow, but have never 
aspired to equal. 

In attempting to enumerate some 
of the leading characteristics of 
the Homeric poems, we notice 
as first deserving attention, po 
etic beauty in sentiment, style, and 
imagery. It is the possession of 
this beauty, pertaining to the ve 
rious elements of the poetic ar, 
which in no small degree has united 
the suffrages of mankind, in assign- 
ing to the Meonian bard that pos: 
tion which he holds among the po 
ets of all times and places. He's 
admitted to stand pre-eminent among 
those whose names grace the records 
of poetic fame, not because his 
works exhibit a mind exhaustless ia 
its stores of poetic sentiment—not 
because his is a command of im 
agery, rich and various as nature 
with her countless forms of exist 
ence could make it—nor yet be 
cause his language flows in numbers 
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the most sweet and harmonious, 
and yet the most lively and vigor- 
ous—but it is because in the rare 
combination of all these, he is seen 
ond any other author to come 
near that ideal standard of beauty 
which existed in the minds of the 
Greeks, and which, with every cul- 
tivated people, constitutes the true 
criterion of poetic merit. The works 
of Homer are one continued illustra- 
tion of what we have now said. Eve- 
ty where, in his own expressive de- 
scription of the aged Nestor—the 
sweet speaking orator of the Py- 
leans. “From his tongue, sweeter 
than honey, the language flows.” 
But with the characteristics here 
noticed, there is also united a fresh- 
ness and originality of conception, 
nowhere surpassed but in the poet- 
ty of the Hebrew scriptures. These 
qualities are doubtless in no small 
degree to be attributed to the early 
period in which the works of Homer 
were composed. ‘They are the pe- 
culiarities of one whose mind was 
thrown upon its own resources, and 
made to follow its own direction. 
For as yet, Grecian literature had 
not so far advanced, as to possess 
any thing like a fixed character. 
Public sentiment had not even be- 
gun to verge toward the establish- 
ment of a standard of taste, or the 
adoption of universally received 
canons of criticism. Society had 
not reached that stage, in which in- 
dividuality of character begins to be 
broken down; and where its dis- 
tinetive features are lost, by being 
merged in the general mass. It is 
consequently with the author of the 
jomeric poems, as with the chief- 
tains whose exploits he describes— 
individuality of character is every 
where conspicuous. Every line be- 
speaks a strongly marked and ori- 
ginal genius. In drawing the char- 
acters of gods and heroes, and in 
detailing their exploits, he advances 
not only as if he had entered an un- 
oceupied field of poetic thought and 
imagery, but as if conscious in his 
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own strength, of ability to explore 
its utmost limits. It is hence, that 
when we have gone back to the 
works of the Homeric age, we seem 
to have ascended to the original 
heights of poetry. There is a fresh- 
ness in their language, and concep- 
tions and imagery, strongly savoring 
of the pure air and the sweet wa- 
ters of Helicon itself. 

But these works are also pecu- 
liarly marked by another quality, 
which, like those just named, is 
strongly characteristic of the times 
in which they were composed, viz. 
great simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression. The manners of men, as 
well as their habits of thought and 
modes of speaking, were then plain 
and unsophisticated. The arts of 
navigation and war had made com- 
paratively but little progress. Con- 
tending parties, like those within 
and around the walls of Troy, de- 
pended more for success upon phys- 
ical strength and individual prowess, 
than upon those principles of mili- 
tary tactics which modern experi- 
ence and science have served to 
develop. In point of mental culti- 
vation and advancement, society had 
not reached that point at which it is 
accustomed to lose its relish for the 
marvelous, and when the public 
mind is prepared to correct the pic- 
tures of a luxuriant and glowing 
fancy, by the dictates of sober judg- 
ment and experience. It is hence 
that we find the Homeric poems so 
strongly characterized by simplicity 
of thought and style. Nothing surely 
can be conceived of more simple, 
or more expressive of the natural 
workings of the human heart, than 
are the language and the illustration 
of character and of manners, which 
are presented in their almost endless 
and varied details. In order rightly 
to appreciate such works, it is plainly 
necessary that one should divest 
himself of whatever conventional 
associations and feelings are the 
mere product of modern habits and 
tastes. 
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But the variety of character and 
of incident by which these works 
are marked, is also worthy of notice. 
It must have been not only a mind 
almost exhaustless in its stores of 
poetic thought and imagery, but of 
pre-eminent versatility, in its pow- 
ers of arrangement and description, 
which produced the ever-varying 
scenes of these poems. For while 
they present that uniformity which 
is demanded by correct principles of 
unity in style and action, they are 
yet characterized by all the diversity 
which the most correct taste could 
require, in the nice accommodation 
of language and imagery to the nu- 
merous characters delineated and 
the various scenes described. In 
regard to the Iliad, this feature ap- 
nears the more remarkable, because 
its subject, and the time embraced 
in its action, and the place to which 
its leading actors were confined, are 
such, it would seem, as to render 
great variety a quality difficult of 
attainment. A less skillful hand 
would have shown this difficulty, by 
the vagueness of general and un- 
meaning epithets, by the blending 
and confounding of characters, and 
perhaps too by confusion and need- 
less repetition of scenes. It may 
well exalt our admiration of the ge- 
nius of Homer, that in his great epic 
he rarely betrays faults of this char- 
acter. Notwithstanding the embar- 
rassments which must have arisen 
from his subject and plan, every 
thing is made to stand out clear, dis- 
tinct and prominent, like pictures 
upon the painter’s canvas, or images 
beneath the chisel of the sculptor. 

But the Homeric poems are also 
characterized by singular truth and 
fidelity in the delineation of human 
passions and feelings. To this fea- 
ture Horace alludes, and intimates 
that Homer surpasses the philoso- 
phers themselves in that which prop- 
erly belongs to their own depart- 
ment. No poet certainly has shown 
greater power in exemplifying the 
various feelings of the human heart. 
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We know of none who abouné, 
more in scenes of deep pathos 
scenes presenting not indeed strained 
and labored appeals to human sym, 
pathy ; but scenes full of those jp. 
cidental and apparently undesigned 
strokes of deep feeling and tender. 
ness, which at once find their way 
to the heart, and reach the place of 
uncontrolled emotion. Of this char. 
acter is the often quoted pa 


descriptive of the meeting of Hee. | 


tor and Andromache, a passage jin 


relation to which we hardly know | 


which to admire most, the concep. 
tion by which such a scene of do 
mestic love is contrasted with the 
strife and the carnage of the battle. 
field, or the masterly skill by which 
it is wrought up into a picture of 
such surpassing beauty and tender. 
ness. We envy not the man his 
heart, who can read this descrip- 
tion without feeling the deep fou. 
tains of emotion flow within him, 
The Iliad and Odyssey abound in 
passages exhibiting the same power 
over the human heart, and the same 
skill in unfolding its most secret 
workings. But these poems do not 
more abound in deep pathos than in 
high-wrought sublimity. !n relation 
to this characteristic, it is interesting 
to know the opinion of so acute aod 
refined a critic as Longinus. “The 
distance from earth to heaven,” says 
he, * bounds the sublimity of Homer, 
in his description of Discord.” 
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And this, it would seem, from the 
frequency with which, in his work 
on the sublime, he has borrowed i 
lustrations from the Iliad, was his 
common standard in estimating the 
poet’s genius. With what propriety 
this standard was applied, we might 
show, did our limits permit, by # 
multitude of examples. In coneli- 
sion of this part of our subject, we 
can not resist the temptation to ad- 
duce a single one, which we select 
from the battle of the gods, as trans 
lated by Elton. 
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Bat when th’ Olympian habitants came down 
Into the throng of men, strife fierce uprose, 
Stirring the people's hearts. Minerva stood 
Beside the deepen’d trench, withont the wail, 
‘And shouted; and anon upon the sands 
Where dash’d the roaring waves her shout 
was heard, heal! 
Far distant, like a gloomy whirlwind. Mars 
Swod on Troy's highest turret, and exclaim’d, 
Cheering the Trojans on with cries of war ; 
Or running with swift feet cours’d Simois’ 


banks, 
And steep Callicolone. So the blest 
Of heaven mix’d indiscriminate the hosts, 


ing their rage, and havoc rang’d it wide. 
es Father of the Deities and men 
Thander’d from heaven on high. ‘The ocean 


Heav'd from beneath th’ immensity of earth, 
And shook the mountain tops. ‘The roots of 


And all its fountain-gushing summits reel’d ; 
Troy city and the navy of the Greeks 
Rock'd asin earthquake. Deep beneath the 


n 
The Monarch of the dead in darkest hell 
Felt fear and leap'd affrighted from his throne, 
And shriek’d aloud, lest he that strikes the 
shores 
Should cleave earth's vault asunder, and the 
scene , 
Of those drear mansions glare upon the sight 
Of Gods and men: a dismal wilderness, 
Hoary with desolation, which the blest 
d,and shuddering turn their eyes away 
Such clang arose while Gods encountering 
strove. 

There is another topic connected 
with this subject, at which we can 
here only glance, but to which 
much consideration is due, from 
those who would form a just esti- 
mate of the Homeric poems. We 
refer to the relation which they hold 
tothe various departments of Gre- 
cian literature, and the influence 
which they have had in deciding its 
character. Aside from those causes, 
which existed in the genius of the 
people, and in the peculiarities of 
the climate, country, &c. nothing, it 
is believed, has exerted so much 
power, in fixing upon it that peculiar 
impress which it bears, as the works 
of Homer. We find indeed this 
influence distinctly ascribed to them 
by Aristotle, as it respects the two 
great departments of dramatic po- 
etry. “As in the serious kind,” 
says the great philosopher and critic, 
“Homer alone may be said to de- 
serve the name of poet, not only on 
account of his other excellences, 
but also the dramatic spirit of his 
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imitations, so was he likewise the 
first who suggested the idea of com- 
edy, by substituting ridicule for in- 
vective, and giving to that ridicule a 
dramatic cast. For his Margites 
bears the same analogy to comedy, 
as his Iliad and Odyssey to trage- 
dy.” We stop not here to inquire, 
whether the drama be thus correctly 
ascribed to Homer in its origin. No 
reasonable doubt, however, can be 
entertained, that not only in dra- 
matic literature, but in all the de- 
partments of Grecian letters, the in- 
fluence of the great epic bard was 
very great. Compared with these 
departments, epic poetry was greatly 
prior in the time of its development. 
It was while as yet the Grecian mind 
was preparing for those achieve- 
ments in poetry, in eloquence, in 
history, in philosophy, and the arts, 
which were afterwards made, that 
the poems of Homer were recited 
and admired throughout the Grecian 
states. ‘That a people, so alive to 
beauty in every form, should have 
been charmed by their flowing num- 
bers and glowing images, and that 
a new impulse in almost every di- 
rection of mental effort, should thus 
have been given to their energies, 
can not be deemed singular. The 
ways in which this influence was 
exerted were doubtless many. It is 
our purpose to notice three of the 
most important. 

In the first place, the Homeric 
poems served to give a fixed and 
permanent form to the Greek lan- 
guage. ‘They appear to have been 
composed at just that period in the 
progress of language, when its ama- 
zing powers of expression had be- 
come fully developed, but when its 
laws of construction and of idiom 
were still somewhat fluctuating and 
unsettled. The Iliad and Odyssey 
became permanent repositories, in 
which were stored its verbal forms, 
while the combinations into which 
they were wrought, by the transcen- 
dent genius of Homer, gave to them, 
as vehicles of thought and senti- 
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ment, a perfection which they had 
never before assumed. At a very 
early period in the history of Gre- 
cian literature, these poems thus as- 
sumed the place and the authority 
of a decisive standard, and this too 
in a form fitted to give to them the 
highest possible influence. ‘This in- 
fluence indeed must have been great, 
even when the people were ac- 
quainted with them only through the 
medium of the early minstrels. But 
it must have become pre-eminently 
so, when, after the labors of Pisis- 
tratus, in collecting and arranging 
their scattered parts, they existed in 
such a form as enabled all who 
wished, to consult them at leisure, 
and examine their minutest features. 
The influence which they were thus 
made to exert upon the Greek jan- 
guage, was not unlike that which 
has so often been ascribed to the 
common English translation of the 
Scriptures upon our own. They 
fixed and made permanent its foun- 
dations. 

But, as storehouses in which were 
gathered the numberless creations 
of the Greek mythology, the Ho- 
meric poems have inconceivably 
enriched and adorned the various 
works of Grecian literature. Be- 
fore the time of Homer, the Greek 
mythology was in a state not unlike 
the condition of the Greek language, 
already formed, but its various 
parts unsettled and widely scattered 
among the people. As disjointed 
fragments of a great and beautiful 
system, they were every where 
floating upon the surface of the pub- 
lic mind. It was by the author of 
the Iliad that they were gathered 
up and fixed in a settled and perma- 
nent form. The evidence of this 
may be found in the machinery of 
gods and goddesses, so constantly 
employed in the action of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, in the epithets so ha- 
bitually used descriptive of their 
office, character and appearance, 
and in the tales of supernatural in- 
cident and adventure, with which, 
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in the form of episodes, the poet has 
so often adorned his pages. Thys 
embodied, and in a form so captiva. 
ting, the Greek mythology became 
the grand source from which the 
Greek as well as the Roman poeis 
of subsequent times borrowed their 
materials. Its elements have been 
wrought inte innumerable forms of 
poetic beauty and enchantment. is 
fictions of celestial romance have, 
in some shape, been transferred to 
almost every department of ancient 
poetry. In this way it is, that al. 
most every department bears eyj. 
dence of the influence which has 
been exerted by the Homeric poems 
in shaping the poetic mind of an. 
cient times. 

But the works of Homer also 
presented to all subsequent poets 
true models of poetic genius and 
taste. In the earliest times of Gre. 
cian recorded literature, they fixed 
in the Grecian mind a correct stand- 
ard, not only of speech, but of com- 
position. ‘They exemplified, in the 
most pleasing and captivating form, 
the wonderful powers of expression 
and versification possessed by the 
Grecian tongue. In the Homeric 
poems, subsequent authors recogni- 
zed productions which were not 
merely finished and beautiful in their 
separate parts, but which, as whole 
and complete works, were deserving 
the most profound study. To the po- 
ets of Greece, of all later times, they 
became what the Apollo Belvidere 
and the Venus de Medici are now 
to the sculptor, and what the most 
finished productions of Raphael's 
pencil are to the painter. With 
such models before them, the Gre- 
cian writers could not fail of aspiring 
after high degrees of excellence, 
both in the conception and in the 
execution of their works. Without 
approaching, in some degree, to the 
standard which these models had 
created in the public mind, they 
could not hope to prove succ 
as authors. They must forego that 
meed of glory, in the approbation 
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and applause of their countrymen, 
which to every Grecian mind was 
the highest motive to effort. The 
surpassing beauty and excellence of 
Grecian literature is hence, in no 
small degree, to be ascribed to the 
silent but steady influence exerted 
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by the Homeric poems, as models 
of taste in composition. It became 
the aim of the dramatist and the or- 
ator, of the historian and philoso- 
pher, to become, each in his own 
department, what the Meonian bard 
had been in epic poetry. 


Dr. STONE'S MEMOIR OF BISHOP GRISWOLD.* 


Two reasons induced us to ob- 
fain and read this volume. Its au- 
thor is Dr. Stone. Its subject is 
Bishop Griswold. 

We have read one work from the 
pen of Dr. Stone, and are confident 
that whatever he publishes is worth 
reading. We are confident also, 
that those who have read the work 
to which we refer, or our account 
of it in the New Englander, will 
desire to hear further from the 
author. 

We have long heard of Bishop 
Griswold as one of the most evan- 
gelical among the bishops of the 
Episcopal church. We used to 
hear in childhood—from one who 
knew him well—of his faithful and 
self-denying labors as rector of a 
smal! parish, and of the acceptable- 
ness of his preaching to members 
of other churches than the Epis- 
copal. We knew that he had an 
important influence while Bishop, 
in forming the character of the Epis- 
copal denomination in the states 
east and north of Connecticut. And 
we thought that his memoir could 
not fail to interest us. 

We have not been disappointed 
in our high expectations respecting 
the execution of the work by Dr. 


* Memoir of the Life of the Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Viets Griswold, D. D., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Eastern Diocese. By John S. Stone, 
D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. With an appendix; to which 
are added a Sermon, Charge, and Pastoral 

of the late Bishop. Philadelphia, 
Stavely & McCalla, 1844. 


Stone. We knew that he was qual- 
ified for it by long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Bishop Griswold, 
and a knowledge of his labors and 
their results. He was, when a youth, 
a member of one of the churches 
under his episcopal charge, and re- 
ceived the rite of confirmation at 
his hands. He was for some time 
rector of a parish in the immediate 
vicinity of three contiguous parishes, 
which, for nearly ten years, were 
the scene of Bishop Griswold’s early 
ministry. He was also for several 
years rector of St. Paul’s church 
in Boston, one of the most import- 
ant churches under Bishop Gris- 
wold’s episcopal supervision; in 
which position he had abundant op- 
portunities of intimate and thorough 
acquaintance with him, Dr. Stone 
has moreover the not less essential 
qualification of sympathy with the 
Bishop in his evangelical opinions 
and religious feelings. In the exe- 
cution of the work, the author has 
evidently drawn largely on the im- 
pressions made by his familiar ac- 
quaintance with the man and his 
life, but more largely, he assures 
us, on the impressions made by the 
writings which Bishop Griswold left 
behind him, and on the remem- 
brances of his most intimate friends. 
As the result, the author has given 
us a living, and we doubt not a faith- 
ful portrait of the man and of his 
life. 

The volume is very large—620 
octavo pages. Our first impression 
was, that it is unwisely large—too 
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large to be read. But that impres- 
sion passed away when we found, 
on examination, that a large part of 
it is a history of the Eastern diocese 
of the Episcopal church. It might 
be entitled not inappropriately, “ A 
Memoir of Bishop Griswold and a 
History of his Diocese.” 

Nor have our expectations con- 
cerning Bishop Griswold been dis- 
appointed. ‘They have been more 
than realized. Our estimate of his 
character, especially of its intel- 
lectual features, has beea greatly 
and legitimately raised. 

The early life of Bishop Griswold 
is interesting and important; since 
it exhibits the influences which form- 
ed his character. He was born 
April 22, 1766, in Simsbury, Hart- 
ford County, Conn.—the son of a 
respectable farmer, a member of 
the Episcopal church; so that it 
can not be said of him as it has 
been in some quarters, of bishops 
not fully Oxfordized, that he had 
“ Puritanism in his bones.” He had 
early a great thirst for knowledge, 
and improved every opportunity for 
gratifying it which his circumstances 
afforded. His parents designed to 
educate him at Yale College. But 
the storms of the revolutionary war 
and the embarrassments and fines 
to which his parents, who, in com- 
mon with the great majority of Epis- 
copalians, were opposed to that war, 
were subjected, prevented the ac- 
complishment of that design. Tle 
acquired, however, an education 
which he considered equivalent, 
under the instruction and in the 
good library of his maternal uncle, 
who was rector of the Episcopal 
church in Simsbury. His religious 
impressions and hopeful religious 
character, may be traced to an early 
period in his life. In his brief au- 
tobiography he says,— 

“ T had an early experience of the com- 
forts of religious hope: how well founded 
it is not necessary now to enquire. At 
the age of about ten years, I was reduced 


by distressing sickness to the verge of the 
grave, and for several hours was supposed 
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to be dying. Never can I forget with 


what lively hope pad Jey unspeakable, 
amidst great bodily sufferings, I looked 
forward to the blessedness of the heaven. 
ly state. Should it please the Lord atthe 
ume, now near at hand, when I shall be 
at the point to die, to vouchsafe me the 
like peace and joy in_ believing, how 
could | worthily magnify bis name.” 
p- 39. 

His early piety, and the early for. 
mation of his habits of industry 
and regularity, which were remark. 
able, are in a great degree attributa. 
ble to the influence of an excellent 
mother. ‘The following is another of 
the numerous and noble records of 
the beneficent influence of maternal 
piety and faithfulness, and will be 
interesting to those who remember 
with gratitude and tears, the same 
beneficent influence beaming on 
their early years. 

“My case so far resembled that of 
Timothy that my mother’s name was 
Eunice, and my grandmother's, Lois ; and 
that from both of them I received much 
early religious instruction. By their teach- 
ing, ‘ from a child 1 have known the Holy 
Scriptures, which were able (had I right. 
ly used the knowledge) to make me wise 
untosalvation.’ ‘To the care of my moth- 
er, especially, instilling into my tender 
mind sentiments of piety, with the knowl 
edge of Christ and the duty of prayers! 
was much indebted. Through life, I 
have sinned much, and in every thing 
have come short of what should have 
been my improvement from such ad- 
vantages ; yet, through the Lord's merei- 
ful goodness, the fear of God, the love of 
his name and a faith in Christ have never 
been w holly lost.”"— p- 27. 


At the conclusion of the war, his 
uncle, with whom he had lived, and 
by whose tuition and library he had 
been educated, removed to the Brit 
ish dominions. Young Griswold 
was invited and urged by him to 
accompany him, and share his for 
tunes. ‘This offer he desired to ac- 
cept. But there was a difficulty in 
the way. He was betrothed and 
too young for prudent marriage; 
being only nineteen. It was cot 
cluded, however, that he should 
marry and remove. But his wife’s 
parents, having subsequently heard 
an unfavorable account of the cl 
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mate of the country, whither he was 
about to remove, were unwilling 
that their daughter should go thither. 
Thus his plans of life were frustrated, 
and the cares of a family very early 
devolved upon him. During the 
next ten years, he labored on a farm, 
diligently employing the intervals 
of labor in legal and theological 
studies, though without any definite 
purpose to enter on a profession. 
He was at length persuaded that he 
ought to enter the ministry, and to 
use his own expression, “ yielded 
with difidence and fear, to what 
was, by many, believed to be his 
duty.” 

The difficulties with which he 
struggled in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, before and after his decision 
to preach the gospel, may be infer- 
red from a single sentence, quoted 
from his son in law, (Rev. Dr. 
Tyng.) 

“The events of his life, had been a 
discipline in very narrow circumstances, 
and the influence of this, he carried 
through the whole of his succeeding 
years. His early marriage and his condi- 
tion as a working farmer, rendered his 
education a series of difficulties. He has 
told us that when he was attempting to 
prepare himself for the ministry, he was 
obliged to labor all the day on his farm ; 
and, not being able to afford himself ad- 
equate lights, he was in the habit of 
stretching himself on the bearth, with his 
books before him, and by the light of pine 
knots, as they blazed in the chimney cor- 
ner, pursuing his studies for hours after 
his wife and children were asleep !'’—pp. 
59, 60 

He was admitted a candidate for 
orders in June, 1794, and soon after 
began to preach in Northfield, Ply- 
mouth, and Harwinton, three par- 
ishes forming an equilateral triangle, 
each being about eight miles from 
the others. His salary was $300, or 
$100 from each parish. ‘This inad- 
equate means of support he increas- 
ed by teaching school and by the la- 
bor of his hands. The following 
testimony on this subject, was given 
by one of his parishioners. 


“The parson and myself, have often 
worked out together as hired men, in 
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harvest time, at seventy-five cents per 
day. He was a hard worker; among the 
best day-laborers in town ; and one of his 
day’s-works was worth as much as that 
of twe common men.”’*—p. 83. 


In an indenture mutually signed 
by Mr. Griswold and the committee 
of the Episcopai church at Harwin- 
ton, there is this condition: “it be- 
ing understood, however, that said 
Griswold have liberty to attend 
conventions and convocations of the 
Clergy, and to obey the directions 
of his Diocesan.” Dr. Stone re- 
marks : 


“The instrument is also interesting as 
showing the change, which has since 
been silently taking place in the relative 
ae of clergy and laity in our church. 

t would hardly be deemed necessary, or 
even in place, now, for a clergyman to 
stipulate, in a contract with his parish, for 
‘liberty to attend conventions and con- 
vocations of the clergy, and to obey the 
directions of his Bishop.’ It is begin- 
ning to be rather necessary for the laity 
to see to it, in their contracts with the 
clergy, that the latter do not spend too 
much of their time in conventions, and 
that the authority of their bishops over 
them does not become virtually despotic.” 
—p. 93. 

After ten years of faithful, accept- 
able and successful labor in these 
three parishes, he removed in 1804 
to Bristol, in Rhode Island, where 
he was offered a better support, 
ampler opportunity of study, and a 
wider field of usefulness. The gen- 
tleman sent from Bristol to assist 
him in moving his family, found him 
“an ecclesiastical Cincinnatus at 
his plough ; a farmer in the field un- 
der a broad-brimmed hat, and in 
patched short-clothes, coarse stock- 
ings and heavy shoes.” 

By the convention which com- 





* We can not forbear to quote an illus- 
tration of the mingled hospitality and hu- 
manity of Bishop Griswold in the days of 
his poverty. 

“Said Mr. G , ‘I have seen our 
minister, when a negro asked charity, af- 
ter ordering the table set with such cheer 
as was at command, though it was not 
his usual meal hour, sit down and partake 
with him, lest the poor African should 
feel himself slighted.” —p. 83, 
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pleted the organization of the East- 
ern diocese, in May, 1810, he was 
chosen Bishop. ‘This election took 
him entirely by surprise ; and such 
was his modest estimate of himself 
that it was with great difficulty that 
he was induced to accept the office. 
He was ordained Bishop the 29th of 
May, 1811. ‘The following account 
of this ordination is quoted from his 
autobiography, written after he had 
become by the death of Bishop 
White, and the previous death of 
Bisbop Hobart, the senior on the 
Episcopal bench. 


“ My consecration was at New York in 
18]1. Why the ordination of a bishop 
should be so called, more than that of a 
deacon or presbyter, I donot know. The 
Rev. Dr. Hobart was ordained at the same 
time. Though he was several years 
younger than myself, was elected nearly 
a year after my election, and was chosen 
to be but an assistant bishop, still he was 
registered as my senior, and uniformly 
had the precedence. The purpose of this 
partiality was that he, rather than I, 
should, in the probable course of events, 
be the presiding bishop. I would to God 
it might so have been. Through all my 
life, L have delighted most in retirement. 
To appear in any public or conspicuous 
station, has ever been unpleasant; and, 
as far as duty would admit, I have avoid- 
ed it. It was with great reluctance that 
I afterwards consented to preside in the 
house of bishops. It was much more 
painful to me, from my knowing that such 
measures had been taken to prevent it. 
The whole business has been much bless- 
ed to me in the subduing of a proud 
heart.’’—pp. 165, 166. 


The reason assigned by Bishop 
White, for this strange act of giving 
precedence to Dr. Hobart in these 
circumstances, was that Mr. Hobart 
was a Doctor in Divinity, and there- 
fore, according to English custom, 
should have precedence of Mr. Gris- 
wold, who was not. 


“That Bishop White,’ Dr. Stone re- 
marks, “with his familiar knowledge 
of English customs, and with his at- 
tachment to English precedents, should 
have given the assigned reason undue 
weight, it is easy to conceive: but it is 
not easy to conceive that, under the very 
peculiar circumstances of the case, he 
would have given that reason a governing 
weight, had not his mind, unconsciously 
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to itself without doubt, felt the 

of a strong feeling, in action about him 
and moving him in the direction which 
the service of consecration took." —p, 167. 


Of the precise nature of this “ pres. 
sure of a strong feeling in actiog 
about him,” Dr. Stone does not jp. 
form us. But we well know that it 
may be analyzed into two parts,— 
(1.) The feeling that Mr. Griswold 
was too much like a Puritan, was too 
evangelical in sentiment, not suff. 
ciently staunch in his churchman. 
ship, not sufficiently a stickler for 
the distinctive principles of Episeo. 
pacy, to be presiding bishop. And 
(2.) A feeling founded on the opin. 
ion that Dr. Hobart was so far the 
intellectual superior of Mr. Gris. 
wold, that he would much mor 
honor the presidency of the Episeo. 
pal bench. This opinion we deem 
entirely unfounded. In evangelical 
piety, in clear perception and state. 
ment of truth, in perspicuous and 
chaste style of writing, in every 
thing except a popular eloquence, 
so florid and sophomoric as would 
have made Quinctilian * nervous,” 
Mr. Griswold was decidedly supe- 
rior to Dr. Hobart. 

Bishop Griswold after his conse- 
eration still continued his pastoral 
care of the church in Bristol, to 
which he assiduously devoted him- 
self, except when necessarily em- 
ployed in the duties of his episco- 
pate. These duties were very at 
duous, for his diocese was composed 
of parishes scattered here and there 
through Rhode Island, Massachu 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Maine. In the year 1829, he 
removed from Bristol, and took the 
pastoral charge of a church in Se 
lem. In 1835, standing on the 
verge of threescore and ten, he re- 
linquished the charge of a parish, 
and devoted himself wholly to the 
care of his diocese ; having beens 
laborious parish minister for forty 
years, twenty-four of which were 
occupied with the double duties of 
the parish and the diocese. He im 
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mediately removed to Boston, where 
he spent the remainder of his days. 
In 1836, by the decease of Bishop 
White, he became senior bishop 
and president of the house of bish- 
ops. In 1842, the State Convention 
of Massachusetts, at the request of 
Bishop Griswold, elected an assist- 
ant bishop, Rev. Dr. Eastburn, who 
was consecrated on the 29th of De- 
cember of that year. ‘Though thus 
relieved greatly as to his anxieties 
and duties by the ordination of an 
assistant in the vigor of life, the aged 
Bishop did not cease from active la- 
bor. “ His favorite scriptural mot- 
to,” says his biographer, ‘* * we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer 
and the ministry of the word ;? to- 

ther with his emphatic quotation 
from Jewel, ‘A bishop shall die 
preaching,’ still governed his ac- 
tions; and he went about as usual, 
doing the work of an evangelist and 
strengthening the churches, inso- 
much that in little or nothing were 
hiseustomary activities diminished.” 

The close of his life is thus ap- 
propriately and beautifully recorded. 


“In the closing incidents of his life» 
there was something exceedingly peculiar. 
On Saturday, the 11th of February, 1843, 
the aged bishop closes his essays on the 
Reformation ; the last sentence of which 
contains these words of weight to every 
Protestant Episcopalian : “* To the law 
and the testimony;’ use ‘the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made you free ;’ 
‘Search the Scriptures,’ and pray God so 
to enlighten your minds, that you may 
truly understand them.” This done, he 
lays down his pen, and proceeds to a 
neighboring town to meet an official ap- 
pointment. The morning of Wednesday, 
the 15th, however, finds him at home 
again, and girding himself for further 
work. At his usual early hour, he gath- 
ers his family around him, and reads the 
sacred page. ‘The chapter in course is 
the first in the Epistle to the Philippians, 
—in which the following passage arrests 
a special attention: ‘For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain. But, if I live 
in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor ; 
yet what I shall choose, I wot not; for I 
am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better. Nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for you.’ 
Closing the book, he now commends his 
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household, in morning prayer, to their 
Father in heaven; listens to the music of 
a favorite air, whose pensive strain is in 
harmony with his spirit; and then en- 
ters on the customary duties of the day. 
As it wears towards its close, one of 
those duties calls him to the residence of 
Bishop Eastburn. Thither, therefore, he 
sets forth; and, with his usual firm step, 
he approaches the house. Here, howev- 
er, he finds himself, in an instant, amidst 
the scenes, which blend eternity with 
time. The last sand in the glass of his 
life drops. His step falters, and he falls ; 
—rises again, and reaches the door. It 
was the limit of his race. With his last 
step he bows his head to the threshold 
and—dies. In the presence of his son 
in the church, he rests at once from his 
labors; and without asigh or a groan, 
feels ‘ mortality swallowed up of life.’ 

“ So God willed. And thus, long warn- 
ed, yet at last unwarned,—this faithful ser- 
vant closed his toils and laid down his 
commission, yielded his ready spirit, and 
dropped his rich mantle, at the very feet 
of him, who had been sent to stand up in 
his stead, to carry forward his work and 
to ripen into his graces.”"—pp. 546, 547. 

Having given this summary ac- 
count of the life of Bishop Gris- 
wold, we will dwell briefly on such 
features of his character as have in- 
terested us, and will probably in- 
terest our readers. 

Bishop Griswold was truly evan- 
gelical in his theology and preaching. 
He fully believed that man is by na- 
ture a guilty being,and, as guilty,con- 
demned of God, and beyond self-re- 
covery lost, needing a propitiation for 
sin, and a radical change of charac- 
ter. He believed, that the only and 
sufficient ground of pardon is the 
atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
that the condition of pardon is an 
entire change of moral character 
by repentance and faith in Christ ; 
and that this change is effected by 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit, on 
the dispensation of the truth, chiefly 
as it is declared and enforced by 
the preaching of the Word. He be- 
lieved in justification, not by sacra- 
ments, but by faith alone. His ear- 
lier ministrations, however, though 
never erroneous, were more full of 
the precepts than of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, from which 
those precepts derive their life. 
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* His early preaching,” says his biog- 
rapher, “like that which generally pre- 
vailed in our church at that time, was 
rather moral than evangelical : that is, de- 
voted more to the illustration and en- 
forcement of the moral precepts and vir- 
tues of Christianity, than to the develop- 
ment and application of the spiritual 
truths and doctrines of the gospel. He 
was, indeed, neither ignorant nor regard- 
less of the /atter ; still, his religious views 
had not then so clearly unfolded them- 
selves as to bring these latter out into un- 
concealable prominence, and make them 
seen every where, as the all-pervading, 
vital soul of the former. He never seems, 
like Chalmers in Aisearly ministry, to have 
been opposed to the humbling doctrines 
of the cross, to have designedly and de- 
liberately placed bis dependence for ma- 
king men better on the inculeation of 
mere morality; but, like many other 
good men before him in the English and 
American Episcopal churches, his whole 
body of divinity had been cast rather into 
that shape, which gave the morality of 
the gospel chief prominence, with a sort 
of occasional pointing inwards, or down- 
wards, to something spiritual as its source, 
or its foundation; than into that order 
which shows the spiritual truths and doc- 
trines of the cross as the very fountain- 
head of pure and living morality, pouring 
forth incessant streams of virtue and god- 
liness over all the life; and as that di- 
vinely laid foundation in the soul, which, 
alone, can support a solid and an unfailing 
fabric of sire. virtues in the character. 
In short, he, at that time, rather orerlook- 
ed than disliked what are termed “the 
doctrines of grace ;"’ he preached what 
was practical, though without prejudice 
against what was spiritual ; and he en- 
tered the pulpit controversies of the day 
against Calrinism, though without the 
slightest feeling of aversion of the gospel 
of the Calvinists.’’—pp, 78, 79. 


But soon after leaving Connecti- 
cut, he adopted a more thoroughly 
evangelical mode of preaching. In 
his autobiography he remarks— 


““T carried with me to Bristol too much 
of the prejudice and bigotry, which I had 
imbibed in Connecticut. There was still 
remaining among Episcopalians not a lit- 
tle of that proud contempt of the Puritans, 
and of what was termed fanaticism, which 
belonged to the so called ‘Old School,’ 
whose origin may be said to date in the 
reign of the second Charles of England. 
Adopting the practice of my brethren, 
whom I thought wiser than myself, my 
preaching had been far too much on sec- 
tarian distinctions, and topics of contro- 
versy, especially against high Calvinism 
and schismatics ; and quite too frequently 
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in defense of the distinctive principles of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, to the 
too great neglect of the essential doctrines 
of Christ, and of the necessary duties of 
Christians. This manner o preaching 
among our clergy very much strengthen. 
ed the belief among other denominations 
that churchmen, as we were then called 
were but formalists and bigots ; regarding 
the church more than religion, and the 
Prayer-book more than the Bible; de. 
parting from their own articles and hom. 
ilies, and destitute of true piety and rep. 
ovation of heart. And much mortified, 
grieved and humbled have I formerly 
been, that these things should be sg 
much said, and I so little able to refute 
them. 
*Pudet hee opprobria nobis, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse, refelli,’ 


To God's praise, not ours, be it said, that 
atthe present time a far better state of 
things among us prevails. 

“And not only are things in a better 
state now, but even then, this bigotry and 
sectarian spirit were, I have reason to 
believe, more prevalent in Connecticut 
than in other portions of our church, 
This was owing, no doubt, to their pecu- 
liar circumstances and trials, as well asto 
the character of a State formerly so no- 
ted for controversy and litigation. Cer- 
tainly in Rhode Island I found a materi- 
ally different condition of things. Those 
of my sermons, which, in Connecticut, 
had appeared to be most acceptable and 
were most applauded, gave offense in 
Bristol, Providence and Newport; and| 
soon found that, by continuing the con- 
troversial style of preaching, some of the 
most pious of her members would be 
driven from the church. This was par- 
ticularly true ofthose called Methodists.” 
—pp, LLY, 120. 


Dr. Stone adds— 


“When he wrote the last extract, at 
the age of seventy-four, he was far from 
being, religiously, the same man as whea 
he kept the Methodists from uniting un 
der his ministry by a style of preaching, 
which has, no doubt, in numberless other 
instances, been the means of shutting out 
from our church her best materials for 
growth, and even of expelling from her 
veins some of her own best life-blood. 
Experience has, I apprehend, demon- 
strated that the best way of extending the 
institutions of our Episcopacy is not 
found in asserting for them ezelusire 
claims; in the dogma, ‘no bishop, 00 
church;’ or in a course, which shows 
that there is more heart, more zeal, and 
more ability in preaching church govert- 
ment and church polity, than in p 
ing Jesus Christ and him crucified.” —pp- 
120, 121. 
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This type of Episcopacy in Con- 
necticut, which seems to have had 
such an unfavorable influence on 
Mr. Griswold’s early ministrations, 
has not, we fear, improved very 

tly since that time, if we may 
judge from such effusions as “ The 
Errors of the Times,” and “ Re- 
yivalism and the Church.” 

Ina sermon which he delivered 
when Bishop elect, before the first 
Convention of the Eastern diocese 
in 1810, he says— 


“This then is the word which we are 
to preach ; that Jesus Christ is the Lord 
our righteousness, who died for our sins, 
asd rose again for our justification, and 
that eternal salvation is to be obtained 
through faith in his merits. This was the 
subject of St. Paul's preaching, who ‘ tes- 
tified, both to the Jews and also to the 
Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Such 
should be the theme of our discourses. 
Whatever we teach and however good 
in itself, which has no respect to the Re- 
deemer, nor our salvation through him, 
is not his gospel, nor is it the word, in the 
Apostle’s sense. We must preach the 
doctrines of the Savior'’s cross; such as 
the sinful, fallen state of man; the re- 
demption, which is through his blood ; 
the necessity of a conversion from sin, 
and renovation of the heart, through the 
sanctifying influence of the Divine spirit, 
with the insutliciency of our best deeds 
and merit, and of our natural strength to 
attain acceptance with God and eternal 
life. We must preach ‘repentance to- 
ward God,’ as the necessary preparation 
for his heavenly kingdom, and the com- 
forts of the gospel. We must set forth 
‘faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ as 
the condition of salvation through his 
blood; as the element of Christianity ; 
as the life and soul of moral goodness.’’— 


pp. 583, 584. 


Ina charge to the clergy of his 
diocese in 1814, he thus addresses 
them : 


“It is certain, that thousands, and tens 
of thousands are led to believe, that we 
neglect the essentials of religion ; that we 
donot teach the depravity of human na- 
lure; the necessity of conversion; the 
renewal of the heart by the Holy Spirit ; 
and that we are justified, not by our 
works, but by our faith in the merits and 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Our articles, 
you will say, may teach them the contra- 
ty. True: but they may not read our 
articles; or they may think, that we do 
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not read them. Let us teach them the 
contrary. Let the true doctrines of our 
church, on these points, be clearly and 
often taught, according to their import- 
ance. Add line upon line, and pn 
upon precept, till prejudice shall give 
place to cunviction. In teaching our 
locks, let us carefully endeavor to lay the 
foundation of repentance, faith, and sin- 
cere piety. To instruct them in moral 
righteousness, without this foundation, is 
like building a house upon the sand.”’— 
p- G19. 

The importance of preaching those 
essential truths of the Gospel which 
are the common faith of all evan- 
gelical Christians, and the danger of 
giving undue prominence to the pe- 
culiarities of Episcopacy, seemed to 
press upon his mind with great 
weight, and with increasing weight as 
his vision was more and more clari- 
fied by his nearness to the final goal 
and the light of heaven. In an an- 
nual ‘address delivered in 1839, to- 
wards the close of his life, we find 
this affecting sentence. 

“Tam not without fears that I may 
have devoted too much of my time to 
preaching the Church rather than Christ. 
Ihe doctrines of his cross are the most 
effectual in converting the heart and sa- 
ving the soul. The jallen state of man, 
redemption by Jesus Christ, and justifica- 
tion through faith in his sacrifice for our 
sins, should be the main subjects of our 


public sermons, and of our teaching from 
house to house.’’—p. 415. 


Dr. Stone pertinently and pun- 
gently adds— 


“Alas! if he had such fears of be- 
stowing a disproportionate attention upon 
the building, to the neglect of its living 
occupant, albeit the great burthen of his 
long oma had been ‘ Jesus Christ and 
him crucified ;’ what must be the sad re- 
trospect of some, when, from a death-bed, 
or at the judgment day, they are called to 
review their ministerial lives, and to see 
with what heated toils they have all 
along been working on the church, and 
with what lack of zeal they have urged 
the gospel of Him, who is Lord of the 
church.’’—p. 415. 


The evangelical principles and 
spirit of Bishop Griswold are seen 
not only in his sermons and ad- 
dresses, but in the measures which 
he adopted for the promotion of vi- 
tal piety in the ministry and the 
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churches. Those measures which 
were practiced with success by other 
denominations for this purpose, he 
fully adopted in his own denomina- 
tion. In his autobiography he writes: 


“So far as I know, I was, of our cler- 
gy in New Engiand, the first to hold eve- 
ning lectures. Though this is now a 
thing so common, yet it was then by ma- 
ny of our good people exceedingly dis- 
liked. Our Bishop in Connecticut once 
observed in my hearing, ‘ night poees 
and pulpit praying are two things which 
I abhor.’* But other denominations prac- 
ticed both; and soon after my settlement 
in Bristol I found that many of my pa- 
rishioners attended their meetings ; and it 
was, at first, from fear of the result of 
their straying away among those, who 
appeared to have more zeal, that I pro- 
posed to our vestry, and with difficulty 
obtained their leave, to open my church 
for athird service on Sunday evenings. 
1 have had reason to believe that this was 
the most fruitful part of my ministry, be- 
cause more people attended at the third 
service, than at the other two, not a few 
of whom attended our service at no other 
time. I continued the practice of three 
services every Sunday for thirty years; 
so long indeed as I had a parish particu- 
Jarly under my pastoral care.’’—pp. 121, 
122. 


He also held evening meetings of 
a more familiar and social character. 
We quote the following account of 
one from Dr. Tyng, who was at the 
time referred to, a student of theol- 
ogy with the Bishop. 


“When I had been in Bristol about a 
week, the Bishop observed to me one 
day, ‘I wish you to attend a meeting 
with me in the country this evening, and 
I will call for you after tea.’ He came 
accordingly; and we walked about a 
mile to a neighborhood, called ‘The 
Neck ;’ where the rooms of a farm-house 
were entirely filled with people, waiting 
his arrival. He satdown among them at 
a little table, and, after singing and prayer, 
expounded to them a —, in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, in that familiar and 
simple manner, in which he so much ex- 
celled, and in which all, who listened to 
him, were deeply interested. I can not 
describe the impressions which this whole 
occasion made upon me. The conde- 
scension and meekness, with which he 
thus familiarly walked out with a youth 





* Here we see again the Connecticut 
type of Episcopacy, 
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like me; the perfectly unassuming map. 


ner, in which he appeared among the ru. 
tic congregation, assembled to meet him: 
the simplicity and tenderness of his dig 
course ; the tremulous sweetness of hig 
voice, as he raised the tune in singing: 
were ali such new and striking facts 
me, that | was surprised as well as de. 
lighted with the whole occasion. It jm. 
mediately obviated all the objections, 
which I could have imagined agains 
meetings of this kind ; while it interested 
my heart in them as an important means of 
spiritual good. The Bishop opened this 
service with a selection of prayers from 
the Liturgy, and closed it with an extem. 
poraneous prayer, in which duty he ex. 
celled almost all, whom I have ever 
heard.”’—pp. 512, 513. 


His weekly meetings, Dr. Tyng 
informs us, were usually of this so. 
cial and private character. 

Bishop Griswold also encouraged 
and zealously promoted meetings 
for social prayer, among his people 
and in his diocese. ‘“ He was ex. 
tremely fond,” says Dr. Tyng, “of 
social religious meetings among his 
people, and had a high opinion of 
their value and influence.” His 
biographer informs us that these 
prayer-meetings originated as early 
as the year 1812, and were the at- 
tendants or fruits of a remarkable 
revival of religion in the Bishop's 
parish. But such a Puritan and 
unrubrical measure, though very 
“ primitive” and “ apostolical,” 
could not escape opposition. Some 
very sound churchmen, terrified at 
the danger with which these prayer 
meetings threatened sound chureb- 
manship, attacked them and their 
patrons, in a sermon published in the 
Gospel Advocate, an Episcopal jour- 
nal issued in Boston. The attack 
was kept up both by the editor and 
his correspondents. Bishop Gris 
wold, though exceedingly averse to 
controversy, felt impelled, by a sense 
of duty, to prepare a series of art 
cles in defense of prayer-meetings. 
But the paper which had contained 
the attack refused to publish the 
Bishop’s defense. Excluded thus 
from the columns of a journal 
issued in the heart of his die 
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cese, he was obliged to defer the 
blication of his defense of prayer- 
meetings for two years, when it ap- 
in the Episcopal Register, a 
journal started at that time in Ver- 
mont. 


«The influence,” says Dr. Stone, “ of 
this publication was powerfully felt, as 
well it might be ; for, it is believed, that 
no one, with a Christian spirit in his heart, 
whatever may have been his previous 

rejudices against Episcopal oe spate 
ings, can read it without feeling, with its 
author, that ‘If, after due consideration, 
our sober and most candid judgment is 
unfavorable to these’ meetings, ‘the sa- 
fer way is to let them alone. We can not 
be too careful not to be found fighting 
against God.’ , 

“The spirit, in which he defended the 
meetings and those who joined in them, 
may be judged from a sentence, which I 
find in the 5th chapter of the work. ‘If 
itbe admitted,’ he says, ‘that the meet- 
ings are according to the will of God, and 
that His Spirit will and does bless those, 
who unite in fervent supplication, it must, 
according to the Scriptures, be expected 
that men will oppose them. They, who 
cry earnestly 10 their Savior for mercy 
and grace, may be rebuked that they should 
hold their peace ; but, in such case, they 
will do well, like some in the Gospel, to 
ery the more; ‘Have mercy on us, O 
Lord, thou son of David.’ ''—pp. 331, 332. 


“The book,” adds the biogra- 
pher, “ought to be reprinted, and 
read by every member of our 
church.” We wish, but can hardly 
hope, that it may be. 

Let us now contrast with the 
course of Bishop Griswold respect- 
ing prayer-meetings, the course on 
the same subject of Bishop Hobart, 
who was preferred before him, not 
because he was before him, but be- 
cause his churchmanship was larger 
in proportion to his Christianity. 

nasermon published by Bishop 
Hobart in 1810, he speaks thus : 


“Our church has thus made the most 
ample provision for the devotions of her 
members assembled in the congregation, 
under their authorized ministers. Pri- 
vate associations for this purpose she dare 
not countenance. Among other commu- 
nities of Christians, for aught she knows, 
they may be harmless; they may prove 
edifying. But experience, raising a warn- 
ing voice in the sad pages of her history, 
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roves, that within her bosom, they have 

een the nurseries of enthusiasm and spir- 
itual pride ; the engines by which ambi- 
tion, cloaked under the mantle of extra- 
ordinary sanctity, has excited against her 
sober order the rage of ignorant fanati- 
cism, and whelmed in ruin her fairest 
forms.”"*—Chr. Mag. p. 453. 





* We can not forbear to quote the criti- 
cisms of the Christian's Magazine upon 
the spirit of the above paragraph, and also 
upon its style, since we have spoken of 
the sophomoric eloquence of the bishop. 
It is from the pen, we suppose, of the late 
Dr. Mason.—See Chr. Mag. pp. 453-455. 

“We stop for breath. This is a fright- 
ful picture. Never did we behold such a 
group of living creatures in so narrow a 
space. The scene resembles what is fan- 
cied by a man in a violent fever. The 
disordered brain covers the curtains of the 
sick-bed with living angry forms ; and the 
patient is terrified at the creatures of his 
own frenzy. 

“ This is a specimen of the eloquence of 
Dr. Hobart; very unlike the eloquence, 
however, which the Roman orator recom- 
mends.”’ ' 

“In one sentence, Dr. Hobart presents to 
our view experience personified, raising a 
warning voice ; pages of history personi- 
fied, sad and weeping ; the Church per- 
sonified, as a matron, within her bosom— 
and a capacious bosom this dame must 
have, for it contains whole nurseries— 
nurseries swarming with very unruly 
children ; within her bosom they have been 
the nurseries of enthusiasm and spiritual 
pride. "These too are in their turn en- 
dowed with life, and committed to the 
NuRSERY: but they are speedily deprived 
of animation, and converted into engines. 
Ambition is personified, in order to employ 
these engines, and appears cloaked, but 
not with a cloak, or yet a surplice, but 
under a mantle, a mantle too of singular 
contexture—ertraordinary sanctity. The 
order of the church is personified, sober 
order, Fanaticism is personified, it is ig- 
norant, and angry with this sober order. 
THe TWO UNRULY CHILDREN, spiritual 
pride and enthusiasm, which were first 
converted into an engine, and again sim- 
plified into stimuli, to produce excitement, 
are afterwards speedily transformed into 
an overflowing ood, which, ‘ horribjle 
dictu !’ whelms in ruin the church's fair- 
est forms! And all these personifica- 
tions and transmutations take place in one 
short sentence. 

“« Every thing comes alive from the pen 
of Dr. Hobart.’ 

“The reader will ask, What hath roused 
the indignation of the preacher, that he 
thus speaks? Be not surprised, gentle 
reader ; the terrible object which has thus 
distracted the preacher's soul, isa praying 
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Another measure long practiced 
in other denominations, and adopted 
by Bishop Griswold, is that of cleri- 
cal associations, or voluntary minis- 
ters’ meetings, for the purpose of 
mutual improvement in Christian 
knowledge and piety. Such an as- 
sociation was formed under his di- 
rection in Rhode Island, the influ- 
ence of which was very happy, in 
uniting and improving the ministers 
of the Episcopal denomination in 
that State. Another, by his advice 
and influence, was formed in Mas- 
sachusetts, though for a long time 
its formation was prevented, and its 
existence afterwards was troubled, 
by opposition from those of his 
clergy who were specially zealous 
for churchmanship. His biographer 
speaks of these associations as ** the 
Bishop’s favorite measure for the in- 
crease of active piety and zeal 
throughout his diocese.” 

Here, too, Bishop Griswold stands 
in honorable contrast with the man 
who was unjustly preferred before 
him. We have before us a pastoral 
letter addressed by Bishop Hobart to 
the clergy and laity of his diocese in 


ople. Private associations for devotion 
she (the church) dare not countenance. A 
praying people! What churchman can 
contemplate them without horror! Such 
associations in other Christian churches 
“may be harmless,’ may even “ prove 
edifying ;"* but in the Episcopal church ! 
kick them out! kick them out! !'’* 


** The following anecdote of the very ec- 
centric but eminently pious John Ryland, 
may show that praying people are supposed 
to be disliked by other personages besides 


“ Mrs. Ryland, on her death-bed, was 
greatly distressed about her futwre state, and, 
under the power of that temptation, was deaf 
to the voice of consolation. She seized a 
watch lying near her, and throwing it on the 
floor, exclaimed, in her anguish, ‘I shall be 
lost, as sure as that watch-glass is broken !’ 
Her husband, taking up the watch, which 
happened not to be injured, said, in his truly 
unigue manner, ‘You go to heli! Humph! 
And what would you do there? Why, you 
would begin to cry, Lord, have mercy on 
me! Lord, have mercy onme! And the de- 
vil would come and say, What's all this? 
Whom have we here? Why, this is Bet 
Ryland, the Methodist. Kick her out! kick 
her out! kick her out! we'll have no praying 


people here!" ” 
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1829, about the time of the forma. 
tion of the clerical association jy 
Rhode Island, and of a thwarted q. 
tempt to form one in Massachusetts— 
a special pastoral letter. Its author 
says, “‘ Of the many harassing events 
of a trying episcopate of eighteen 
years, none has given me more pain 
than the one which, in my conse. 
entious judgment, has rendered pe. 
cessary this letter.” What was it 
that so harassed the Right Reverend 
prelate, and laid on his conscience 
the burden of this duty ? It was the 
formation of a “ Protestant Episco. 
pal Clerical Association, in the city 
of New York, for the promotion of 
the personal piety and the official 
usefulness of its members, by de. 
votional exercises and by conversa. 
tion on missionary and such other 
subjects as may conduce to mutual 
edification.” !! The whole docs. 
ment is a very curious one, to have 
proceeded from a successor of the 
Apostles, a spiritual guide and ruler 
of a numerous body of the ministers 
of Christ. We will quote a single 
sentence as a specimen. “ As in 
these associations excitement is the 
object, a more than ordinary glow 
of religious feeling, begin, as they 
may, in a well ordered prescribed 
form of devotion, the excited fervor 
of some at least will soon require 
conversations more impassioned, and 
devotions more ardent. ‘The heats 
of enthusiasm will soon inflame re- 
ligious conversation; and extem- 
pore prayers, stirring up the animal 
passions, displace the dull routine 
of prescribed formularies.”! This 
would indeed have been the climax 
of iniquity. An association of edu- 
cated ministers of Christ praying 
without “a well ordered prescribed 
form of devotion.” ! Horrible! As 
bad as a praying people. The bare 
anticipation that some of his “i 
ferior clergy” should be kindled into 
such fervor of pious feeling, in a 
association for the promotion of pi 
ety, as to fall to extempore praying, 
might well have “ harassed” and 
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«pained the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther and apostolic leader. Paul or 
Peter would doubtless have been 
exceedingly troubled by “any such 
doings” among the brethren of the 
ministry in their day. Thus, while 
Bishop Griswold was endeavoring 
fo institute and prosper clerical 
meetings, for the increase of active 
piety, against the opposition of the 
more-churchmen-than-Christians of 
his diocese, Bishop Hobart, in his 
diocese, was putting down such 
meetings, by the fulminations of 
Episcopal authority. We make 
these contrasts because it is due to 
Bishop Griswold to show against 
what influences he contended in his 
efforts to promote vital religion, and 
that he was foremost in his own de- 
nomination in the adoption of evan- 
gelical measures. We make them, 
that the relative justice, which, on 
account of his modesty and humil- 
ity, was withheld from him when 
living, may be accorded to him 
when dead. We might also make 
these contrasts as an example of the 
unity of which the Church so loud- 
ly boasts. 

The evangelical character of Bish- 
op Griswold was manifested also in 
his just appreciation and advocacy 
of revivals of religion. Soon after 
his ordination as bishop, there was 
aremarkable revival of religion in 
his parish, the following account of 
which we abridge from that given 


by himself. 


“Tn the year 1812, there was in Bristol 
an awakened attention to the subject of 
religion, which was very wonderful, and 
the like of which I had never before wit- 
nessed. It commenced among the mem- 
bers of my parish, when no such thing 
was looked for, nor indeed thought of. 
No unusual efforts had been made with 
any view to such an excitement. My ad- 
ministering of confirmation in the parish 
afew months previously had not impro- 
bably some effect. My recent ordination 
to the episcopate was the means of awak- 
ening my own mind to more serious 
thoughts of duty as a minister of Christ ; 
and in consequence I had, no doubt, with 
more earnest zeal preached ‘ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.’ The change, which 
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I first noticed was the appearance of in- 
creased seriousness in the congregation ; 
especially on leaving the church after ser- 
vice. ‘There was litte orno laughing, or 
merry salutation among the people ; nei- 
ther talking of worldly things. After the 
benediction, and a minute of private 
prayer, they retired silent and thoughtful. 
Some soon began to express a religious 
concern respecting their spiritual state, 
and were anxious to know * what they 
should do to be saved.’ ”’ 

“In consequence of this awakened and 
increasing inquiry, I began to meet with 
them one or two evenings in the week, 
not only that we might unite in praying 
that they might be led into the way of 
truth, and enjoy the comforts of hope, 
and of peace in believing, but that 1 might 
save time to myself and them, by convers- 
ing at the same time with a number who 
were in the same state of mind. I soon 
found that the number of such inquirers 
had increased to about thirty; and ina 
very short time the awakening was gen- 
eral through the town, and very wonder- 
ful.""—pp. 178, 179. 


The result was, that a hundred 
were added tohischurch. ‘ These 
facts,” says Dr. Stone, ‘were among 
the best credentials which he ever 
received, that God had indeed com- 
missioned him to a specially good 
and great work in His church.” An- 
other extraordinary awakening oc- 
curred under his labors in the year 
1820. 


* An alarming declension from religious 
life was found spreading through his 
flock. The weckly evening meetings 
were thinly attended. And aged Chris- 
tians were mourning over the manifest 
decay, and longing for the return of days 
when the Divine Spirit, in rich demon- 
strations of his power had been known to 
rest on the ministration of the word and 
ordinances of God's house.’’—p. 518. 


The Bishop had been very anxious 
and depressed on this account, and 
had appointed for this reason an ex- 
tra meeting. 


“So keenly did anxiety for his people 
pierce and wound his heart, that it evi- 
dently became, if not the sole, yet the 
aggravating cause of the calamity, which 
speedily befell him. On the succeeding 

fednesday evening, his congregation 
assembled for a continuance of his new 
series of lectures. He went through the 
services as usual ;—but, in the midst of 
his discourse, he was suddenly seized 
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with an illness, which compelled him to 
stop, leave his pulpit, and retire to his 
chamber, where for weeks his life hung 
in imminent peril.” 

“The public services were of course 
closed, the moment he left his pulpit. But 
the congregation were deeply affected by 
the event, which had interrupted them. 
It proved the most powerful sermon that 
God ever sent them by his servant. The 
affliction, which they felt, and their con- 
sciousness that their own lukewarmness 
was aggravating the sufferings of their be- 
loved pastor, were made the means of an 
immediate and extensive spiritual awak- 
ening. In various parts of the church, 
religious anxiety and alarm were instantly 
manifest. Little knots of people were 
seen gathered, here and there, round 
those who were before becoming interest- 
ed in the subject of religion, and who 
were now awakened to mourn for sin. 
The voice of social prayer was heard 
among them; especially that of aged 
Christians, who, after suitable conversa- 
tion with them, were earnestly commend- 
ing their case toGod. It was a late hour 
before the people were content to retire ; 
and when they did so, it was with a very 
different mind from that, in which they 
had assembled. Subseqnent evidence 
showed that the awakening in the parish 
was universal, even among those, who 
did not attend the lecture that evening.” 

“From this time, for many weeks, the 
subject of religion, the salvation of their 
souls,—engrossed the thoughts of all.” 

“Asin the former case, in 1812, the 
work was not confined to his own parish. 
The other congregations in the town 
were largely, perhaps equally, blessed.” 


—pp. 518-521. 


Here too Bishop Griswold stands 
in honorable contrast with the man 
who, owing to “the pressure of a 
strong feeling” in the Episcopal com- 
munity, was preferred before him. 

In a sermon at the consecration of 
Henry U. Onderdonk, D. D., assist- 
ant bishop of Pennsylvania, in 1828, 
entitled, ** The Christian Bishop ap- 
proving himself unto God, in refer- 
ence to the present state of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Uni- 
ted States,” Bishop Hobart makes 
this declaration: “ It is against these 
popular religious excitements, to 
which the term of ‘ revivals of re- 
ligion’ is usually applied, that the 
bishop of our church must, in duty 
to the highest interests of rational 
and fervent piety, bear his testimo- 
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ny.” “Evils, sad evilsi@re they 
bearing devastation and desolation 
in their course—in the spiritual 
world, sweeping before them the 
courtesies of society, the affections 
of domestic life, the fair forms of 
rational and sober piety, and eay. 
ing, at last, the waste of disorder, 
misrule and fanaticism, where the 
human passions riot, over which the 
friends of genuine religion mourn, 
and the scoffer raises the laugh of 
scorn.” ! Had Bishop Hobart, in. 
stead of warning Bishop H. U. Op. 
derdonk to avoid the “ popular re. 
ligious excitements termed revivals 
of religion,” exhorted him, by en. 
gaging in the temperance reforma. 
tion, to avoid the excitement caused 
by drinking wine and brandy, that 
unhappy prelate might not have 
come to an end so disgraceful to 
himself, and so mortifying to the 
Episcopal church. And had Bishop 
Hobart, instead of opposing, by his 
powerful official influence in his own 
diocese, ** the popular religious ex. 
citements termed revivals of reli- 
gion,” exerted that same influence 
in favoring the temperance reforma- 
tion, and thus opposing the excite- 
ment of wine and brandy drinking, 
his successor, Bishop B. 'T. Onder- 
donk, might not have “ swept be- 
fore” him “the courtesies of soci- 
ety and the affections of domestic 
life,” and come to an end of official 
duty “‘over which the friends of 
genuine religion mourn, and the 
scoffer raises the laugh of scorn.” 
The evangelical character of Bish- 
op Griswold is, moreover, illustrated 
by the fact, that he was the friend, 
and in the Episcopal church among 
the earliest friends of missions to 
the destitute at home and to the hea- 
then. He lamented the comparative 
apathy which prevailed on this sub- 
ject in the Episcopal church. In 
his charge in 1814, he remarks: 


“In America, and in England, there 
are missionary societies, which have 
manifested a zeal for propagating the 
Gospel, becoming those who profess it; 
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i who feel its blessings 
yoy oer by its heavenly ser 
jes. But the harvest is immensely great, 
and the laborers yet but very few. With 
sorrow too and with shame must we add, 
that our church has taken but little part in 
this good work."’—p. 609. 

In the year 1815, the Rev. Jo- 
siah Pratt, the secretary of ‘the 
Church Missionary Society” of Lon- 
don, addressed a circular letter to 
several of the leading members of 
the Episcopal church in the United 
States, with the design of awakening 
attention to the work of missions. 
This letter and its subject were no- 
ticed favorably and at length, in 
Bishop Griswold’s charge of that 
year. The letter was also answer- 
ed by him with becoming Christian 
zeal. This answer was favorably 
noticed, and a considerable portion 
of his pastoral letter and charge per- 
iaining to missions was published in 
the “ Missionary Register” for 1816, 
at which time his was the only an- 
swer to Mr. Pratt’s circular letter 
that had been received. Against 
much opposition, Bishop Griswold 
steadfastly endeavored to bring the 
subject of missions into favor. In 
his address in 1818 he notices “ his 
correspondence with the secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society 
in England; the steps which had 
deen taken to encourage the forma- 
tion in this country of an Episcopal 
Foreign Missionary Society ; and 
the fact that its formation at that 
time had been deemed by our bish- 
ops and clergy ‘inexpedient and 
even impracticable.’” He also says, 
“another and more serious difficulty 
under which we labor, is the almost 
total want of missionary funds. It 
is to be feared, or rather it can not 
be denied, that no other body of 
Christians in the United States is so 
inattentive to this important thing as 
ourselves.” 

Having seen that Bishop Griswold 
was truly evangelical, we should ex- 
pect to find that he was thoroughly 
Protestant. He was so. He held 
firmly the Protestant principle—the 


Bible the sole and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice. He never nulli- 
fied that rule by the qualification, “as 
interpreted by the church during 
the first two centuries.” He reject- 
ed altogether the dogma of Church- 
interpretation. His rule for all men 
was, “search the Scriptures.” He 
believed that the Bible was to be in- 
terpreted by individuals, with the 
help of human learning indeed, but 
chiefly by its own light and the illu- 
mination and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. His biographer remarks,— 


‘“ He was far from agreeing with those, 
who consider the ordination of a bishop 
as investing him, by a sort of miraculous 
or mysterious transmission, with the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, or 
with the marvelous power of continuing 
an alleged perpetual incarnation of Christ 


in the visible body of his church.”’—p. 168. 


He was exceedingly averse to 
controversy. But when the great 
principles and doctrines of the Pro- 
testant reformation were endanger- 
ed, he was firm and energetic. The 
following passage will illustrate the 
mode in which he rebuked the in- 
cipient developments of “ Oxford- 
ism” or semi-Romanism within his 
own diocese. Speaking on the sub- 
ject of the construction of churches, 
and of a particular church in P : 
he observes: 





“T was pained in noticing the uncouth 
and inconvenient arrangement of the 
chancel. I trust that none in this con- 
vention need to be reminded of the absur- 
dity of going back to the dark ages of 
Christianity for the models of our churches, 
or for the manner of worshiping in them ; 
or of adopting any of the reba of ig- 
norance and superstition. God requires 
us to act as rational beings, not as idola- 
trous heathen. All the services should 
be performed in a place and manner the 
most commodious to the minister and the 
people. Whether — or prays, 
or administers the erdinances of Christ, 
he should be in the view of each and of 
all the congregation present. And in 
prayer, it is quite as fitting that he should 
face them, as that they should face him. 
To turn from them to the communion ta- 
ble, implies the supposition that God is 
particularly present there, and sanctions 
the abominable doctrine of Transubstan- 
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tiation. God has promised to dwell in the 
hearts of His worshiping people; and 
Christ has expressly declared that where 
a few of them are gathered together in his 
name, there he is in the midst of them, 
We are sure, then, that Christ is, by his 
Spirit, among the people; but we have 
no assurance that he is on the table more 
than in any other part of the church. 
Our bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. But God has no visible represen- 
tation on the earth, and forbids our mak- 
ing any; His likeness is to be formed in 
our hearts.” 

[“ More briefly, but in the same tone, 
he noticed the peculiarities in the other 
of the two churches, to which I have re- 
ferred."’] 

“ With sorrow I add,” (after having 
noticed the pecuniary condition of the 
parish,) * that | was pained and mortified 
at the strange derangement of the reading- 
desk and the communion-table, and at 
other exhibitions within the chancel, evi- 
dently corresponding with the idolatrous 
conceits of Christians in those corrupt ages 
of the church, which some affect to call 

rimitive.” * * * * Let us not look 
ack to Egypt, \est we perish inthe wilder- 
ness.’’—pp. 424-426. 


The committee of the church thus 
pungently noticed, wrote a complain- 
ing letter to the Bishop. His answer 
exhibits the practices and changes 
which he condemned, and his views 
of them. 


“ There was then a very convenient 
reading-desk, and such a one is among 
the greatest conveniences in the perform- 
ance of divine service. Since that time, 
I have observed that it is all torn away, 
and I believe cut to pieces ; though this I 
will not affirm. Then, also, there was a 
communion-table, very suitable and in 
sight of the whole congregation. Since, 
I have seen instead an edifice, like a Po- 
pish altar, above a flight of many steps, 
very inconvenient for ministrations at the 
Lord's table ; and there were too evidently 
indications of idolatrous reverence paid to 
it. I saw also a picture standing at the 
back of the altar, such as the Papists 
avowedly and very much worship. Pic- 
tures were introduced into churches about 
the 7th and 8th centuries. The more pi- 
ous Christians opposed it strenuously, and 
foretold, what soon —_" that they 
would be worshiped. Before the Ma- 
donna, and on what should be the com- 
munion-table, I saw flowers strewn ;— 
and there too stood candles in the day- 
time: whether they are ever lighted in 
the day-time, I did not inquire. ‘These, 
too, are among ‘ the superstitious fooleries 
of the dark ages.’”’ 
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* Your minister wore such a dress as] 
had never before seen; and some of the 
trappings and other parade, I have reasog 
tu believe, were omitted on that occasion 
But I saw enough to justify, in my ow, 
mind, what I have said on the subject,” 
—pp. 443, 444. 


In his * thoughts on church mat. 
ters,” he observes— 


“Ttis often said that our articles are 
good and spiritual; but that our peopie 
depart from them. Is there no ground 
for this reproach ? 

“Tt can not be denied that some of our 
people, our clergy especially, contend ear. 
nestly for things of little importance; 
while they say Fiitte, or speak lightly of 
the articles, which are the life, the Vitals, 
of the church. They, that would judge 
him to be nochurchman, who neglects to 
wear a surplice, or, in some mere ceremo- 
ny, deviates from a rubric ; while yet th 
themselves receive the Articles with 
mental reservations, or construe them 
differently from their obvious sense, and 
evident meaning ; in the language of our 
blessed Savior, ‘strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel.’ To be true and con- 
sistent friends of the church, we must 
maintain all its standards, and observe all 
its institutions, and contend most earn- 
estly for things of most importance : and 
nothing can be of more importance than 
the faith, by which alone we can hope to 
be justified, and the doctrines of eternal 
life, which we are to preach to mankind.” 
—pp. 573, 574. 


In the year 1826, a proposal was 
made at the triennial meeting of the 
Episcopal General Convention, by 
some of the bishops, to introduce 
certain “alterations in the Book of 
Common Prayer,” “ chiefly for the 
purpose of removing the objections 
so generally made to the length of 
the morning service.” This pro 
posal having been referred to the 
conventions of the several dioceses 
for their consideration, Bishop Gris- 
wold published a series of articles 
in the Episcopal Register, on the 
subject of an “ improvement of the 
Liturgy,” in which he took ground 
against the proposed alterations be- 
cause they were not sufficiently 
thorough. ‘He doubtless believed” 
says Dr. Stone, “the Liturgy sus 
ceptible of improvement, and would 
have been willing to see it really 
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improved. But his object in this se- 
ries of essays was in truth to pre- 
yent the specific alterations which 
had been proposed, by showing that 
if any thing were done, something 
more and other than had been re- 
commended was desirable. In short, 
he would have the Liturgy either 
left untouched, or touched to better 
¢ than that which the conven- 
tion had in view.” ‘The italics in 
this quotation are ours. We should 
like to see this series of essays, and 
wish that the biographer had given 
some further account of the positions 
taken in them. We infer from the 
Bishop’s evangelical sentiments, and 
from the fact that on account of 
those essays he was charged with 
“ want of attachment to the Liturgy 
and the church,” that he wished 
such a reformation of the Liturgy as 
would conform it to evangelical doc- 
trine. 
In the closing view of the Bish- 
op’s character, Dr. Stone remarks : 


“ After what bas already been written, 
itis almost needless to add here, that 
Bishop Griswold was too thoroughly a 
Protestant to look, without growing ap- 
prehension, upon the theological tenden- 
cies of certain portions of our church, 
both in England and in America. He 
had been too good a student of the Bible, 
and, it may be added, of antiquity too, to 
feela moment’s hesitation on the question, 
what stand he ought to take in a contro- 
versy so pregnant with influences on our 
future religious and ecclesiastical destiny ? 
He descried our coming dangers in this 
controversy more clearly than the mass of 
his own clergy and people; or than the 
mass of our clergy and people in general,” 

“While he loved the church as truly 
Catholic, it may be said he loved her most 
for that great principle, on which, under 
Protestant auspices, she based herself at 
the Reformation ; the sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures as the sole rule of faith, 
and the only infallible guide in practice, 
wo every man that honestly and earnestly 
seeks for the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

“He often urged the study of the Bible 
upon every man, as being full of the Spirit 
of God; as evincing their own sufficien- 
cy, ri a the teachings of that Spirit, 
to guide the inquiring mind to the Savior ; 
and as demonstrating thus its Divine Au- 
thor’s intention, that it should be put, un- 
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sealed, into the hands of every one,—His 
own rich, free gift to the world. He held 
that these inspired Scriptures were God's 
storeliouse of spiritual food for the life 
and health of the human family ; and, 
like our ordinary food, to be kept accessi- 
ble to every human soul. He rejected 
the dogma of an inspired oral tradition, 
co-ordinate in authority with the written 
Word, necessary to the true interpreta- 
tion of that Word, and of right binding its 
a on the conscience of every 
member of the church. He did not, in- 
deed, reject aids to the interpretation of 
the Bible, whether those aids were an- 
cient or modern; but, he did refuse to 
consider any thing necessary as its infal- 
lible interpreter, save its own self-inter- 
reting light, and the teachings of that 
foly One, by whom it was dictated. He 
taught that the Bible alone, of all things 
now accessible, ‘ is given by inspiration of 
God ;’ that its curses lie on every one, 
who adds to it, or takes from it; and that, 
when read by the honest mind, with the 
prayer of a devout heart, it is, in itself 
and to the full ofall human needs, ‘ pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection and for instruction in righteous- 
ness ; that the man of God,’ be he preach- 
er, or be he reader, ‘may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’ 

** Taking this view, as fundamental to 
the true system of theology, as going be- 
fore all right views of particular doc- 
trines, he held it at the opening of his 
ministry, and on through all his subse- 
quent ministrations. And yet, towards 
the close of his labors, he gave it even a 
marked prominence. When he saw the 
church of his affections, in this country 
as well as in England, drawn into peril 
by the labors of a school, who were 
avowedly seeking to un-protestantize her, 
by leading her back, through the labyrinth 
of tradition, first, to sacramental justifi- 
cation; then to the a pow- 
ers of a sacrificing priesthood; and finally, 
to other prodigies of a night of supersti- 
tion: when he contemplated changes 
like these, the effect of which, when 
reached, will be, to put Christ once more 
into awful distance, instead of keeping 
him near, the loved friend, the only, the 
unassociated Savior of the lost; and, at 
length, to conceal him again, as to all 
practical purposes, behind a dense cloud 
of saints canonized by man, of shrines 
glittering with the offerings of wealth, or 
of shows awful amidst the display of 
pomp: when he looked upon a system, 
which, in its fuller developments, does 
little more than make the church one of 
the kingdoms of this world; while it 
leaves the sinner to perish in his blind- 
ness, hugging a delusion, yet thinking it 
salvation: when he saw the fruits of the 
Reformation put amidst the peril of a re- 
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turn even towards such a system as this, 
unsavory to his taste as was the work of 
controversy, he hesitated not to step forth 
in the service of our church, and, as one 
of her chief ministers, to do what he could 
for her safety. Though, when he begun 
the series of essays, to which I have re- 
ferred, he had many other thingsin hand, 
yet, ere he finished it, it became his last 
work : and well did he achieve the task, 
which it imposed. His tract on the Re- 
formation, written in his own clear style, 
full of the light of the Bible, and evincing 
the yet undimmed powers of his mind, 
demonstrates irrefutably the necessity and 
the glory of the great Reformation ; and 
shows incontestably that our church can 
never recede from the stand, which at 
that period she assumed, without prov- 
ing at once false to herself and faithless to 


her Savior.’’—pp. 454—457. 


We are enabled also to add, that 
Bishop Griswold was, in the true 
sense of the word, Catholic.* He 
rejected the wunchurching dogma 
which, alas! many very inconsis- 
tently adopt who are evangelical in 
preaching, (i. e. they preach what 
are called the doctrines of grace,) 
and are Protestant in opposition to 
“ Oxfordism.” Dr. Stone remarks 
on this point as follows : 


“In the foregoing letters from Mr. 
Cornwall and Mr. Chase, so far as they 
express, or imply, apprehensions of dan- 
ger from the growth and prevalence of 
Socinian errors in New England, the 
Bishop deeply sympathized ; but, if they 
were intended to deny the character and 
privileges of the church to other bodies 
of New England Christians, it is not pro- 
bable that they met with any very cordial 
response from him. The Bishop was 
every inch an Episcopalian ; but he never 
thought that the church of Christ can not, 
in any sense, exist without Episcopacy, 
any more than he thought that the human 
body ceases to be a body, when it has 
lost its right hand, but has still head and 
heart united in right relations, and both 
of them sound, healthy and active. He 
saw and felt the dangers, to which other 
denominations are exposed ; but he con- 
sidered them Christian churches, and re- 
joiced in all the good, of which they were 
instruments. His feelings on this sub- 











* We have been informed by a Congre- 
gational pastor, who once preached in 
the vicinity of Bristol, that Bishop Gris- 
wold and he often held prayer-meetings 
together, in which they united their de- 
votional exercises and their exhortations. 
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ject were, in his own peculiar way, ex 
pressed in connection with the follow} 
incident. As he was one day ridj 
through Massachusetts in the progress of 
one of his episcopal visitations, and jp 
company, I believe, with Mr. Strong of 
Greenfield, he passed many houses of 
worship belonging to the orthodox Cop. 
Us cepa ° Baptists and Methodists ; 
ut not one belonging to Episcopalians, 
The fact elicited remark, in the course of 
which the Bishop observed: ‘ As we 
have passed along, 1 have been thinking 
what the people of our State would do, if 
they could not find religion except by 
omling itin our church?’ ’’—p, 22i, 


In his * thoughts on church mat. 
ters,” Bishop Griswold remarks: 


‘Some are unwilling to distribute the 
Bible without the Prayer-book ; allegi 
as a reason, that the church of God should 
go with the word of God. This, how. 
ever, implies that there is a church not to 
be found in the Bible.”"—p. 577. 


The following logical annihilation 
of Episcopal exclusiveness has of. 
ten proceeded from non-Episcopal 
authors. We are happy to be able 
to quote it from an American Epis- 
copal bishop. 


“ Every person on earth, at the present 
or any previous time, is either baptized, 
or not baptized. If baptized, their bap- 
tism may have been more or less regular, 
and solemn; and attended with prayer 
more or less appropriate. ‘This, however, 
does not make them more or less really 
baptized. Furthermore ; every baptized 
person is a member of the church, and in 
covenant with God. Baptist initiates 
into the church and into the covenant. 
Nothing else does, or can If a person be 
not baptized, neither confirmation, nor the 
Lord’s Supper, nor yet holy orders, can 
initiate pes pelt him a member of the 
church. On this point, then, to hold 
that none but Episcopal baptism is valid, 
or true; that none but this admits into 
Christ's church, is to take a position fatal 
to our church itself. There are multi- 
tudes, who have been confirmed, and are 
communicants, and not a few who are, or 
have been, in holy orders, even among 
bishops ; but who are not members of 
Christ’s church, because they have nev- 
er been Episcopally baptized. Besides, 
bishops thus situated have ordained in- 
ferior clergy, and probably, consecrated 
other bishops; when they were not 
members of the church themselves, and 
could not, on this theory, make others 
members. Thus, our whole stream 
office and membership has been corrupt: 
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ed; we know not how far, or in what di- 
rection, the taint may have spread ; and 
can never, without endless difficulty, as- 
certain who are, and who are not, mem- 
bers of the church.” —pp. 570, 577. 


A few words respecting Bishop 
Griswold’s intellectual character. 

There is, if we mistake not, a com- 
mon impression that Bishop Gris- 
wold was a good man, but rather 
moderate in mental endowments and 
attainments. No one can read his 
writings, or his Memoir, and retain 
that impression. He had from child- 
hood an ardent thirst for, and an un- 
common power of acquiring knowl- 
edge. He excelled in the talents of 
exactly ascertaining, and of accu- 
rately and luminously expressing the 
truth—talents which, industriously 
employed, as his eminently were, 
always make a superior man. Had 
his religious principle permitted him, 
amid the many calls to pastoral and 
episcopal labors, to devote any con- 
siderable part of his time to literary 
and theological pursuits, he would 
have been eminent as a scholar. As 
it was, be went further in the walks 
of scholarship than do most profes- 
sional men. An anecdote which 
his biographer relates, illustrates this 
remark. 


“ The story of the Bishop's buying and 
reading La Place’s Mecanique Celeste, 
I have every reason to believe, is strictly 
true 


“ Notwithstanding the remark of one 
of the reviews, that there were but few 
men in England, who read La Place’s 
book, Messrs. Wells and Lilly, at that 
time well known booksellers in Boston, 
had imported a copy of the work. Fora 
time it laid on their counter with no other 
hotice, save that now and then a customer 
would take it up, look at it, and lay it 
down. One day, however, a venerable, 
white-headed man came in, and happen- 
ing to take up the work, appeared to be- 
come absorbed in its contents. Atlength, 
he asked the price of it, and, as the inci- 
dent was related to me, bought it and qui- 
etly walked away. Mr. Wells, feeling a 
great curiosity to learn the name of the 
stranger, requested his clerk to follow 
him, and if possible ascertain who he was. 
His clerk did so, and soon saw him enter 
the house of Shubael Bell, Esq., then one 
of our distinguished laymen of Boston, re- 
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siding in School street. On inquiring at 
the door, he learned that the person, 
whom he had followed, was none other 
than Bishop Griswold. Some time after- 
wards, Judge M. of Boston, an intimate 
friend of the Bishop, asked him ‘ whether 
the account were true, and whether he 
read La Place ?’—‘ Yes,’ replied the Bish- 
op, ‘I have sometimes amused myself 
that way : but of late, finding mathemat- 
ics in danger of interfering with my other 
duties, I have laid them aside.’ This 
latter part of the account I had from Judge 
M. himself.""—pp. 106, 107. 


We regret that we have not room 
to substantiate our opinion of Bish- 
op Griswold’s mental character by 
quotations from the Memoir. We 
are free to say that Bishop Gris- 
wold had no intellectual superi- 
or, if he had an equal, among his 
contemporaries or predecessors on 
the American Episcopal bench. 

But the crowning excellence of 
Bishop Griswold was his well bal- 
anced practical and eminent piety. 
No one can read his Memoir with- 
out the conviction that he was emi- 
nently a humble, prayerful, labori- 
ous, self-denying, spiritually mind- 
ed Christian. On this point we 
should like to quote, but are com- 
pelled to omit the testimony of his 
biographer. 

We have thus endeavored to give 
a brief account, such as our limits 
permit, of one of those Episcopalians 
whom we delight to honor, and none 
the less because they are thorough 
Episcopalians. We make no apol- 
ogy for quoting so freely the lan- 
guage of Bishop Griswold, and of 
his biographer Dr. Stone. For it is 
doubtless better that they should 
speak on certain points for them- 
selves than that we should speak of 
them, since it gives our readers the 
opportunity of * private judgment” 
respecting them. And we wish also 
to place the sentiments which we 
have quoted from these authors 
within reach of our readers: since 
few of them we presume will expect 
to possess so extended a memoir. 

We hardly need say to the read- 
ers of the New Englander, that 
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though we have risen from the pe- 
rusal of this memoir, honoring Bish- 
op Griswold and his biographer for 
their Protestant and Catholic spirit, 
and for their evangelical views, and 
for the ability and zeal with which 
they proclaim and defend them ; we 
have not fallen in love with “the 
distinctive principles of Episcopa- 
cy.” Indeed, this very volume con- 
tains ample materials wherewith to 
illustrate the inexpediency of the 
Episcopal form of church-govern- 
ment, and of a liturgical mode of 
worship. We might from its pages 
abundantly prove that the episcopal 
office is in that church an object of 
unhallowed ambition and party 
strife, dangerous to humility and 
fraternal unity and love; that ex- 
traordinary grace is necessary to 
keep its incumbent from exercising 
a haughty and arbitrary lordship 
over God’s heritage; and that a 
minister or bishop who is truly evan- 
gelical, and adopts the measures for 
the increase of piety to which his 
principles and his zeal prompt him, 
and is Catholic in his sentiments and 
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feelings, is not only in * liturgical” 
and “*rubrical” fetters, but also ip 
the worse fetters of the suspicions 
and accusations of his brethren, 
The ambition, the plotting, the jeal. 
ousies, the heart-burning, that are in. 
cident as we think to prelacy ; and 
the opposition to evangelical princi. 
ples, zeal and measures, and the 
suspicions that over-cloud and with. 
stand and oppress their advocates, 
which are incident as we think toa 
half reformed and half evangelical 
liturgy, very seriously restricted the 
usefulness, and afflicted the heart of 
the good Bishop Griswold. But we 
did not take up our pen for this pur. 
pose : and we are unwilling to di- 
minish in the least the pleasant im. 
pression left from our survey of the 
character of Bishop Griswold and of 
the sentiments of his biographer, by 
turning our thoughts to less agreea- 
ble themes. 

In conclusion, we express our ar- 
dent wish, that all the bishops of the 
Episcopal church may be like Bish- 
op Griswold, and all her presbyters 
like Dr. Stone. 


BISHOP SOUTHGATE AND EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 


Tue mission to the Armenians of 
the Turkish empire, sustained by 
the American Board, is likely to be 
the object of the most intense inter- 
est. The seat of this mission is at 
Constantinople. First the ancient 
Byzantium, then the city of Con- 
stantine, and now the Ottoman es 
Stamboul, it ever has been and ever 


* Vindication of the Rev. Horatio South- 
ate. A Letter to the Members of the 
rotestant Episcopal Church, from Rev. 

Horatio Southgate, &c. New York, 1544. 
Reply of the Missionaries at Constanti- 
nople to charges by Rev. Horatio South- 
gate. Boston, 1844. 
Reply to the Missionaries at Constanti- 
nople, by Bishop Southgate. New York, 
1846. 





must be a point of high importance 
and of stirring associations. It was 
selected by Constantine as of all 
others the place marked out to be 
the capital of the Europeo-Asiatic 
empire, and the natural center of 
the Roman dominion. 

An evangelical mission to any 
class of its varied population would 
promise extensive and permanent 
results. But of the hundreds of 
thousands, who make up its motley 
and confused people—the Armeni- 
ans are far the most interesting, and 
to the Christian, present the bright- 
est promise. They are the com 
mercial nation of the east—of course 
intelligent, enterprising and influen- 
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tial. They are found every where 
in the dominions of the Sultan, ex- 
tending along the great lines of travel 
and commerce, and planted in all 
the important cities. ‘They consti- 
tute the life-blood that slowly circu- 
lates in the body of this once fright- 
ful and furious giant. ‘I'wo hun- 
dred thousand of this people reside 
at Constantinople, including the most 
wealthy and influential of the race. 
Hereare found the political, the com- 
mercial, the ecclesiastical and the so- 
cial influences that move and regu- 
jate the entire nation. 

This field was occupied by the 
American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1831. ‘The presence of 
those influences of preparation, 
which are full of promise to the 
Christian missionary, were soon dis- 
cerned. ‘There had been desires 
for a purer Christianity, and grop- 
ings after light, which were encour- 
aged by the teacher of the High 
School of the nation. In 1830, two 
young men, with the Gospel in their 
hands had consecrated “ their bodies, 
themselves, their ideas, and every 
thing pertaining to them, to the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” not knowing 
that there were any in the wide 
world, who had such views of Chris- 
tianity. At one of their secret and 
stolen interviews, the question was 
raised, “ will itever be that twenty or 
thirty individuals will know the Gos- 
pel, and will be of one heart and one 
soul—all being one in Christ, and 
being always found in him and he 
inus?”” Some months afterwards 
they heard of the American mis- 
sionaries, made their acquaintance, 
and found to their joy that they were 
such Christians as they sought for. 

This was the beginning of the re- 
ligious awakening at Constantinople, 
which has steadily advanced from 
that time to the present. From the 
metropolis it has been transmitted to 
other important points through the 
empire. Nor is this all. About the 
ume that Constantinople was occu- 
pied, an exploring mission was des- 
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patched to the ancient Armenia, 
and as the result, the Nestorians of 
Persia were uncovered to the Chris- 
tian world. Soon afterwards the 
plain of Oroomiah was occupied,with 
what promise of successful issue we 
need not say. Later, the mountains 
of the Independent Nestorians were 
traversed by that gallant adventurer 
who is so well known to Ameri- 
can Christians. ‘The occupation of 
these fields was ordered by Christian 
Sagacity ; and our most sanguine 
hopes and ardent prayers, have 
seemed more and more likely to be 
answered; to be answered with 
power, and to be answered soon. 
The eyes of the most intelligent 
Christians were beginning to be 
fastened on these eastern churches, 
with a breathless interest, and they 
looked for the sudden breaking forth 
of the morning. The Armenian 
church revived, was to be the hope 
and joy of the East, an example of 
light and beauty in the eyes of the 
‘lurk, who had so long despised the 
name of Christ in the persons of his 
degenerate disciples; while from the 
plains of GCroomiah and the moun- 
tains west, were again as of old, to 
issue new missionary bands for the 
conversion of the tribes of central 
Asia. 

It was expected, that to this good 
work there would be opposition. 
The ecclesiastical authorities would 
of course array themselves against 
these movements. Perhaps they 
might arouse the old fury of the 
mosque, or at least unsheathe the 
Turkish sword, under color of pro- 
tecting the peace and order of those 
recognized as theirChristian subjects, 
It was certainly known that the 
Pope would be in the field, by his 
emissaries, for it has ever been his 
favorite scheme to gain over the 
heads of these eastern communions, 
to his more comprehensive and suf- 
ficient Catholicity. The power of 
France too, to further its political 
game, has never been backward to 
use itself for the protection of these 
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neophytes to the Catholic faith. 
But it was not expected that the new 
zeal for Catholicity that has been so 
active in England and America, 
would transport itself to these scenes 
and become so exceedingly mad 
against these noiseless efforts for the 
truth. In this we have been disap- 
pointed. Fora few years we have 
been grieved and alarmed to hear 
that unkind interference of this sort 
has been experienced by our mis- 
sionaries, and the general notoriety 
of the matter, with the appearance 
of the pamphlets, the titles of which 
we have given, have invested this 
subject with the gravest interest. 

Before we look at the particulars 
of the case, it seems necessary to 
say a word in respect to the situa- 
tion of the Armenian church, and 
the policy which has been pursued 
by our missionaries. 

The papal and oriental churches, 
that are subject to the Sultan, are 
represented each by their patri- 
arch, under the old law of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, of toleration to the 
Christian, on the two conditions of 
subjection and tribute. The patri- 
arch is accountable to the govern- 
ment for the good behavior of his 
Christian subjects. The govern- 
ment is pledged to the patriarch to 
preserve the peace and enforce the 
discipline of the church. If an in- 
dividual leaves one of the recog- 
nized or tolerated churches for an- 
other, it is all the same with the gov- 
ernment.* But if he is a disorderly 
member of one of these churches, 
if he is refractory to his ecclesias- 
tical superiors, or a schismatic, he 
need only to be presented to the 
civil power as such, by his consti- 
tuted masters, and he is fined, im- 
prisoned, or banished. ‘This engine 
of discipline has often been attempt- 
ed to be used against the most ac- 
tive of the evangelical Armenians, 





* A firman was issued against such a 
change a few years since, but has not 
been executed. 
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and with partial success. The fear 
of it has been a test of their sincer. 
ity and zeal. For the missionaries 
to have attempted at the outset to 
set up a Separate communion, would 
have been to proclaim themselyes 
enemies of the civil order of the 
empire. ‘To convert an Armenian 
from his church, in the eye of Turk. 
ish law, would be the same as to 
convert a Mohammedan from the 
mosque, and would bring down upon 
the converter and the converted the 
extremest wrath of the law. - That 
this law would not now be executed, 
is probable, and perhaps certain, 
That it would have been in all cases 
fifteen years since, is as certain. Ip 
such circumstances, it is a sound 
rule of Christian ethics, which only 
religious and political abstractionists 
fail to see, that if you can not doall 
the good which you would, it is your 
duty to do all that you can. Ad. 
mitting that it was desirable to or 
ganize a new sect, it could not be 
done. But it has never been admit. 
ted, that it was desirable by the 
Board and its missionaries, and no 
effort has been made to bring thisto 
pass. But it has been esteemed by 
them their great and sufficient work 
to preach the Gospel, as Christ our 
Righteousness and Sanctification, 
and to gain the hearts of these cer- 
emonial Christians to the knowledge 
and love of the Gospel, as spiritual 
truth. Questions concerning the 
church, its government, the order of 
worship, and the lawfulness of par- 
ticular ceremonies, have not been 
made prominent. These have been 
thought to be of less consequence 
than the proclamation of vital truth. 
The vanity of all ceremonies, com- 
pared with the realities which they 
symbolize, has been faithfully urged. 
Thesuccess of this policy has been 
a testimony to its correctness. Its 
analogy to the course pursued by 
Chrigt and his apostles with the con 
verts who were still members of the 
synagogue, has well nigh given it@ 
divine sanction. Who could say, 
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that in this way the little life that 
yas faintly beating in the shriveled 
heart of these old churches, might 
not rally in full strength, and the 
heart begin to beat with natural 
force, and life and health go out 
through the entire body? If a new 
sect were desirable and necessary, 
it would arise of itself, in the prov- 
idence of God, and the schism at- 
tending it would, as in the Reforma- 
tion, lie at the door of the churches 
who should thrust out the faithful. 

We have spoken of the success 
of this mission. It has been great 
and wonderful. Its actual results 
are occasion for gratitude. Its fu- 
ture promise opened wide the most 
glorious prospects. ‘T’rue, it has not 
been without opposition. ‘The high- 
et ecclesiastics have watched its 
movements and felt its power. They 
have been alive to its progress, and 
have more than once sought to ar- 
rest and turn it back. ‘That they 
have not succeeded, has been owing 
in part, under God, to the weakness 
of the Turkish arm, and its entire 
subjection to European influence. 
But not to this alone. A conviction 
has pervaded many of the nation 
from the first, that the missionaries 
were good and true men, that their 
designs were honest, and that their 
object was not to divide their church, 
but to save their souls, and that the 
Gospel, as they preached it, was in- 
deed the truth. 

Such was the state of the Arme- 
nian mission when the Episcopal in- 
terference commenced. Such has 
it been during its progress. We 
have described it, in order that the 
status in quo might be distinctly 
known by our readers. It is only 
as these peculiar circumstances are 
clearly and freshly seen, that justice 
can be done to the parties, and the 
true enormity of this intermeddling 
can be realized. With this view of 
the case, imperfect because it is 
brief, we now introduce Mr. Badger 
and Bishop Southgate, as the princi- 
pal actors in this matter. 
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Who then is Mr. Southgate? His 
parents were Congregationalists. He 
was baptized by Dr. Payson in Port- 
land, and ratified his baptismal con- 
secration by joining a Congrega- 
tional church. While at the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover, his 
thoughts were directed to the Epis- 
copal church, as the scene of his 
future labors, for the alledged reason, 
as many bear testimony, of carrying 
into it more of an evangelical and 
missionary spirit.* After receiving 
deacon’s orders, he went to Turkey 
in 1836, and returned in 1838, 
making, the meanwhile, an explor- 
ing tour in Armenia, &c., of which 
he published a narrative. 

He went to Turkey again in 1840, 
as a missionary to the Greeks, and 
resided in Constantinople most of 
the time, till his return to this coun- 
try in May, 1844. Not long before 
his return, a proposal was agitated 
by his Board of Missions, to remove 
him to Mesopotamia, and abandon 
Constantinople as a missionary field. 
Rumor says that an order to this ef- 
fect reached Mr. Southgate, at which 
he was so chagrined as to offer him- 
self to the service of the English 
** Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,” of which more anon ; but 
he was not accepted. Upon his re- 
turn, he strongly urged the continu- 
ance of the mission at Constantino- 
ple, the concentration of the whole 
Turkish mission there, and the en- 
largement of it, so as to include 
all the oriental churches, and last, 
though not least, the appointment of 
a missionary bishop. 

These suggestions were sanction- 
ed by the Foreign Committee, in 
their report to the Episcopal Board, 

* The fact here referred to, if taken in 
connection with Mr. Southgate's career, 
and with the present prospect of his use- 
fulness within and without the Episcopal 
church, may serve as an illustration of 
the wisdom of that sort of policy in 
young men, and of the sagacity of that 
style of teaching in regard to ecclesias- 


tical questions, which converts poor Con- 
gregationalists into worse Episcopalians. 
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except the last. Of this they say, 
“ The committee can not feel them- 
selves justified in proposing any ac- 
tion on their part favorable to such 
a measure.” Of several good rea- 
sons for this opinion, they give “ the 
apprehension, that, if appointed, a 
bishop could not exercise within his 
appointed sphere, any of the func- 
tions peculiar to the episcopal of:- 
fice.” The Board of Missions, it 
would seem, were likely to be of the 
same opinion. Forthwith we trace 
the occurrence of the following 
facts. First, a report of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the 
conduct of the mission at Constan- 
tinople, which was favorable. Of 
this committee tBishop Whitting- 
ham was chairman. Then the de- 
livery of three lectures by Mr. South- 
gate upon the state of the oriental 
churches. On motion of the Bishop 
of Ohio, it was moved and carried, 
that it be recommended to appoint 
missionary bishops to China and Af- 
rica only. The next day it was 
moved to amend the report concern- 
ing missionary bishops, so as to in- 
clude the recommendation of a bish- 
op for Constantinople, and it is 
gravely recorded that “ this subject 
being under consideration, the Rev. 
Mr. Southgate, by request of the 
Board, gave his views in relation to 
the proposed measure.” The next 
day, the tBishop of New Jersey, 
(better known as George the Lord 
Bishop,) moved in form the recom- 
mendation, with pecuniary provision 
for the establishment and for two as- 
sistants. The next day it was taken 
up, the ayes and noes were called 
for, and it was carried by a vote of 
22 to 17. The House of Bishops re- 
commended the Rev. Mr. Southgate 
to this office. He was chosen and 
consecrated in due form, and is 
now “written down” as “ Right Rev- 
erend Horatio Southgate, Missionary 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, to the 
dominions and dependencies of the 
Sultan of Turkey.” 


Who is Mr. Badger? He was 
well known at Malta, as a zealouy 
Wesleyan Methodist. He was af 
terwards in the service of the Amer. 
ican Board in Syria, as a printer 
He is now under a commission from 
the Bishop of London to the Bag. 
ern churches. In the summer of 
1842, he came to Constantinople og 
this business, resided in the family 
of Mr. Southgate several months, 
and inthe autumn went to Mosul, He 
was ignorant of the language of the 
Armenians, and yet communicated 
with them freely. Who was his ip. 
terpreter? An assistant is not al. 
ledged ; but he was in Mr. South. 
gate’s family, and it was while be 
was there, that Mr. S. read to a 
Armenian certain passages from the 
Missionary Herald. The immediate 
consequences of that act were mos 
alarming, and the remoter results of 
it are not yet developed. While at 
Mr. Southgate’s, Mr. Badger “ show. 
ed himself determined to have no 
fellowship” with the missionaries, 
** not even social intercourse.” He 
remarked publicly, that ‘a blowis 
preparing for the American mission- 
aries, which shall cause them tore 
pent of having ever come out here 
to disturb the peace of these church 
es.” He said also that the Amer 
can bishops ought to unite with the 
English bishops “ in making such 
representations to the heads of these 
Eastern churches, as would lead 
them to drive all the missionaries 
out of the country.” “Then the 
Christians here could say to them, 
Your own people bear testimony 
against you, proving you to be bad 
men.” His hostility to all dissent 
ing missionaries is notorious at the 
East. Mr. Southgate himself mos 
freely allows and confirms it. All 
these missionaries, in his view, teach 
without the authority of Christ, and 
against his will. To put them down 
is to do Christ service. Their le 
bors tend to schism, to the rending 
of the seamless robe of his church; 
therefore the heads of these church 
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es which they would divide, should 
arise in his name, and call to their 
aid the Turkish sword, and drive 
them from the land. In the au- 
tumn, this representative of my 
Lord of London went to Mosul. 
While there, he showed to our 
brethren the same insolent contempt 
which he had exhibited at Constan- 
tinople. Among the native Chris- 
tians he used active influences to 
the prejudice of the missionaries. 
In February, 1843, he went very 
suddenly into the mountains, just as 
the brethren destined to the Inde- 
pendent Nestorians were expecting 
to set off. He had, as is supposed, 
letters and presents to the Nestorian 
patriarch, from the dignitaries of the 
Church of England. 

The last that was heard of Mr. 
Badger was, that he was to occupy 
Mr. Southgate’s house in Constanti- 
nople, during that gentleman’s ab- 
sence inthiscountry. [He has since 

to Malta. } 

In October, 1842, the missionaries 
at Constantinople found themselves 
suddenly in the midst of opposition. 
So violent and fearful was it, that a 
public service held by Mr. Dwight 
for many months was suspended, 
and the whole missionary commu- 
nity was filled with fear and alarm. 
Ceriain Armenians, in whom they 
had confided as brethren, were ar- 
rayed against them as violent op- 
posers, and their firmest friends, 
though they did not forsake them, 
were appalled by the storm. No 
one could tell what would be the 
issue ; for in the Levant, especially 
at Constantinople, no one can pre- 
dict what may result from any out- 
break of the kind. The open hos- 
tility of the Armenian ecclesiastics ; 
the fanatical bigotry of their Turk- 
ish lords, repressed but not extin- 
guished; the uncertain influence, 
and the more uncertain good-will of 
the three great powers of Europe, 
allcombine to add to the present 
perplexity of such a scene, the most 

ute incapacity to predict the 
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result. We have before us ex- 
tracts from letters of the missiona- 
ries, written in the midst of the out- 
break, and before it subsided, which 
show how serious they thought it to 
be, and that they feared the most 
disastrous results to the mission. 
This outbreak occurred just before 
Mr. Badger left Constantinople and 
the family of Mr. Southgate—just at 
the time when he had been occu- 
pied as we have described. Its im- 
mediate occasion was Mr. South- 
gate’s translating to a-certain Arme- 
nian, from the Missionary Herald, 
part of a communication from one 
of the missionaries, in which were 
some free remarks as to whether a 
division in the Armenian church 
were or were not practicable and 
desirable. The excitement soon 
subsided, and its immediate conse- 
quences were not long alarming. 
Its remote results are yet to be seen. 
In the Annual Report of the Pru- 
dential Committee, presented in Sep- 
tember, 1843, this occurrence was 
noticed as follows. ‘ In October of 
last year, it was deemed advisable 
to suspend the service a few Sab- 
baths, in consequence of a violent 
and threatening opposition on the 
part of some Armenians formerly 
reckoned as brethren. The unex- 
pected and painful change of views, 
feelings and conduct in these per- 
sons, was owing to their forming an 
acquaintance with individuals who 
had imbibed errors which now 
threaten the peace and unity of the 
Episcopal churches of England and 
America.”—( Rep. p. 94.) In an- 
swer to inquiries as to who these in- 
dividuals were, and what they had 
done, one of the secretaries named 
Mr. Badger and Mr. Southgate, and 
referred to the latter, as the imme- 
diate occasion of the suspension of 
Mr. Dwight’s service. His replies 
were variously reported in the reli- 
gious newspapers. Soon after, Dr. 
Anderson received a very courte- 
ous note from Rev. P. P. Irving, 
the Foreign Secretary of the Epis- 
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copal Board, requesting all the 
information which he possessed on 
the subject. ‘To this Dr. Anderson 
replied as courteously, giving a cor- 
rect version of what he had said, but 
declining to impart farther informa- 
tion, as follows: ‘ You will per- 
ceive, dear sir, that mere newspa- 
per reports can not make it proper 
for us, as a missionary society, to 
go into a formal inculpation to your 
society of one of its missionaries, 
because, in the progress of our dis- 
cussions, it was necessary for us to 
say somewhat to his disadvantage. 
We regretted the necessity, as much 
as it is possible for any one to do, 
while we believed in its existence.” 
When the news of this affair reached 
Constantinople, with the letters be- 
tween the secretaries of the two 
Boards, Mr. Southgate addressed a 
letter to the missionaries, which re- 
sulted in some farther correspond- 
ence between them. Soon after, he 
published “a Letter to the members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
&c.” with an appendix, which was 
extensively circulated as the “ Vin- 
dication of the Rev. H. Southgate.” 
“The letter,” besides the vindica- 
tion, was occupied with grave char- 
ges upon the Board and the mission- 
aries. The letter, without the ap- 
pendix, was sent forthwith to Con- 
stantinople by the overland mail. 
To the charge against themselves 
the missionaries replied, in a letter 
to the Secretary. This letter was 
published at Boston, in November, 
1844, and, at the request of the mis- 
sionaries, was accompanied by ex- 
tracts from their previous corres- 
pondence. To this “ Reply of the 
Missionaries” Mr. Southgate has re- 
plied in * A letter to a friend, &c., 
by the Right Reverend Horatio 
Southgate.” 

We do not propose to go into all 
the details of this controversy. Those 
who would sift the whole of it, can 
do it for themselves. There are 
however, certain grave questions 
connected with it, which we deem it 
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needful to examine. Some of them 
are startling questions, and may well 
make a man look about him. They 
give a fearful aspect to the prospecis 
of our missions. They place the 
Episcopal church before us, and jtg 
missionary movements in an alarm. 
ing attitude. To the right under. 
standing and settlement of these 
questions, the history which we have 
given was thought to be necessary, 

1. Has Mr. Southgate vindicated 
himself from the charges which lie 
against him? ‘This we think an 
important question. It is more than 
a question concerning the strifes of 
individual men. ‘The missionaries 
at Constantinople have hitherto had 
the confidence of the churches which 
support them. ‘They have been 
honored and loved in no common 
degree. That they should continue 
thus to be honored, an intelligent 
and fair conclusion must be attained, 
as to the uprightness and truth with 
which they have dealt with one 
counted as an opponent. It is im- 
portant for us to raise the question 
just stated, because, though these 
pamphlets give ample materials 
for a right conclusion, there are 
those who will not study them for 
this end—but will conclude, that itis 
aways safe (for their own reputed 
sagacity ) to suppose that there have 
been faults on both sides, and will 
propound this as the proof of their 
own wisdom, which is only the con- 
fession of their own shallowness. 
There are others, “ who like to fly 
against the wind’’—that think it ar 
gues a special elevation above sec- 
tarian narrowness and popular pre- 
judice not to be strongly moved, 
especially against so respectable a 
body of men as the Episcopal 
church, and so set down to the credit 
of their liberality, what belongs to 
an ignoble indifference to truth. 
There are others who conclude that 
out of three pamphlets, two against 
one, there must be some material 
from which to construct so long 
defense, being utterly unconscious 
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of the fact, that the truest story is 
clearly and quickly told, and needs 
not to be repeated, while the eva- 
sive and distorted one is always 
long, and needs to be explained and 
mended. 

To decide this question we must 

to Constantinople. Unless we 
go there, the acts alleged can not be 
understood. He that reasons about 
these actions without seeing them in 
the place and circumstances where 
they were done, reasons as wrongly 
as a man standing at New York, 
where the shadows are all north- 
ward, might discourse of the land- 
scape at Cape ‘Town, where at noon 
they all point southward. It may 
be a very harmless thing to throw a 
fire-brand into a keg of powdered 
charcoal, and not so much so, to 
apply even a spark to a keg of gun- 
powder. ‘To judge of the act, one 
must first know what the keg con- 
tains. 

Let us go then to Constantinople. 
There are the Armenians and Mr. 
Southgate, (we will forget that Mr. 
Badger is in his family,) and the 
“Congregational” missionaries as 
Mr. Southgate calls them. Who are 
the Armenians ? As men they are 
intelligent, shrewd and gentlemanly 
—but what are they as Christians ? 
To the Armenian, Christianity is the 
church, the Armenian church. Its 
patriarch, its bishops, its priests, its 
deacons, its fasts, its feasts, its rites 
of worship—these all are to him the 
Gospel. He not only holds with 
Bishop Doane, to the Gospel in the 
church, but he holds that the Gospel 
isthe church, the Armenian church. 
Religion is a matter of form and 
rites, not of the heart and the life. 
Salvation is attained by a faithful 
compliance with certain external re- 
quisitions ; to which the Savior and 
judge of all has attached the su- 
preme importance. He contends 
with the Papist and the Greek, as to 
what these things are—and which is 
the church ; being utterly ignorant, 
for all practical purposes utterly ig- 
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norant, that the worship of the heart 
is the end and purpose of the temple. 
To his church he is thus wedded, be- 
cause he thinks it will save him. All 
the influences of education, of cus- 
tom, perhaps of suffering for his 
faith, perhaps even of power and of 
place, combine to make him cleave 
to it as to his life. 

Among these men is a family of 
Christian teachers, who avow it as 
their highest and sole object, to teach 
them what religion is—what all 
churches were designed to pro- 
mote ; what true worship is; what 
all rites were intended to illustrate 
and secure; in fine, whose busi- 
ness it is, to do what Christ and his 
Apostles did, to explain that Pha- 
risaism is not the way of salvation. 
To accomplish this object, they do 
not attack the Armenian church or 
ceremonies, but they appeal to what 
that very church in its standards 
teaches of pardon by faith, and of 
the need of inward renovation. 
They converse with individuals as 
they meet them. They reiterate 
and enforce the simple elements of 
the religion of the heart. The con- 
science responds, the intellect is con- 
vinced, the contest between preju- 
dice and conviction is slow but pro- 
gressive. Light breaks in, but it is 
as the rising of a gray and broken 
morning. The tidings of these 
things spread far and near. It is 
the first fermenting of the leaven. 
Those who hear are prejudiced. 
The ecclesiastics are bitter and jeal- 
ous. If these things are true, they 
must alter and remodel the convic- 
tions, the feelings and the lives of 
the nation, and perhaps destroy their 
church. ‘To those who know of no 
way of propagating religion, except 
by teaching notions about ceremo- 
nies and metaphysica! dogmas ; who 
hold that there is but one true 
church, i. e. the Armenian, these 
men are subtle emissaries, whose 
only design is to divide the church, 
to “ change the customs which Mo- 
ses hath delivered.” They attempt 
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to put the movement down. They 
vex and banish one and another of the 
friends of these strangers. But they 
are seen to be so simple in purpose, 
so strong in their appeals to their 
own standards and the higher stand- 
ard, the New Testament, that they 
can find Jittle to urge against them. 
They feel too that this new faith is 
every where advancing ; quietly but 
surely advancing in its progress. At 
the request of certain Armenians, 
Mr. Dwight uses an hour on Sunday 
to meet those who are inclined to 
unite with him in prayer, in the study 
of the Scriptures, and the preaching 
of the Gospel; not at the hour of 
the Armenian service, nor to inter- 
fere with any ceremonial of the 
church. This is viewed with new 
prejudice. It will certainly lead to 
schism. In a free communication 
with their friends at home, these 
teachers give account of the sug- 
gestion of a priest, that there ought 
to be a secession from the church, 
and a new sect formed. Upon this 
they give their own comments. 
What they wrote is entirely consis- 
tent with the instructions of the 
Board, with what was known of their 
plans by the merest schoolboy in 
America that reads the Herald; 
and gives no evidence of any new 
plan recently hatched, or any old 
plot to promote schism, now first 
brought to light. It is however, 
just what false witnesses would find 
most convenient to give color to 
their testimony; ‘ we have heard 
him say that this Jesus shall destroy 
this place, and shall change the cus- 
toms which Moses delivered us.” 
This passage Mr. Southgate con- 
fesses that he translated to an Ar- 
menian, and that it was the occasion 
of an excitement, in which Mr. 
Dwight’s service was suspended. 
This then is a fact. The question 
in regard to it is, has he vindicated 
himself from all blame in the mat- 
ter? Let us take his own account 
of it; of the occasion, the circum- 
stances, his own motives and feel- 
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ings. He says, that he accidental 
met with the passage, but that he 
read it with ‘“ mingled grief and as. 
tonishment ;” with “* astonishment,” 
as he explains himself, that the mis. 
sionaries should prove themselves at 
last, so untrue to their oft repeated 
protestations, that they did not design 
a schism, and so untrue to the jp. 
structions of the Prudential Com. 
mittee,—* with grief” that they 
should contemplate a result, which 
in his view * would be the most se. 
vere blow to the interests of real 
piety, to the good of the Armenian 
church, and the welfare of souls, 
which could be devised.” “| be. 
lieved and still believe that if sucha 
sect were formed, it would not be 
the most ‘ evangelical,’ but the most 
idle, the most useless, and the most 
unstable spirits which would enlist 
under its banners,” &c. Having 
these feelings himself, might he not 
infer what would be those of the 
Armenians? If these plans filled 
him with ‘ grief and astonishment,” 
how much more would they offend 
the bigoted and prejudiced Orient. 
als. If Mr. Southgate had beena 
stranger in Constantinople, he might 
know how they would view an 
avowal, which was so offensive to 
himself. But he was not a stranger. 
He had lived in that city more than 
two years, had known not by con- 
jecture, but by fact, how jealous 
they were upon this very point. 
What then isa fair inference even 
from his own words? What isa 
fair inference? The same which 
we draw when a man applies a 
match to any explosive mixture, that 
he does it intending that it shall ex- 
plode, or at least, not caring if it 
does. But he tells us he read it to 
but one. Who does not know that 
one in such a case, is the same asa 
thousand, and a thousand the same 
asone? A man might as well say, 
who fires a train that leads to & 
magazine, that he but applied one 
spark to but one kernel: to only one 
kernel of powder. But this maa 
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« gill professed to be kindly dispos- 
ed towards the missionaries, though 
disapproving the meeting.” W hat 
more perfect definition can be given 
of a possible traitor?“ Professed 
to be kindly disposed, though disap- 
proving the meeting!” Common 
sense would tell any man, that an 
Armenian, even if he were their bo- 
som friend, was not to be approached 
by such a development of their se- 
cret plans, as Mr. Southgate thought 
this was, and on a point on which 
they would be most sensitive. Com- 
moa sense, it would seem, should 
have taught Mr. 8. not to venture on 
the patience even of his own church, 
by talking about revealing such a 
matter toone who merely “ professed 
to be their friend, though he disap- 
proved of the meeting.” ‘The man 
is excited. He asks leave to men- 
tion it to another. Consent is at 
last reluctantly given. And why is all 
this? What reason does Mr. 8. give 
todo away with the one conclusion 
that suggests itself as quick as 
thought that the design could not be 
innocent? Why ii was, that this man 
might tell him if this were the de- 
siga of the missionaries. Ask an 
Armenian what was the secret plan 
of the missionaries in respect to a 
matter which the Board had com- 
mitted themselves tothe public by an 
open and solemn disavowal! Ex- 
pect that he should know of himself, 
or by asking from the missionaries, 
a thing in regard to which they 
would be most reserved !! Oh, rara 
simplicitas—which freely translated 
is, “To expect this to be believed, 
surpasses the average simplicity of 
bishops.” 

Take too his own account of the 
manner in which he sought to repair 
the mischief. He went to these 
three Armenians concerned, and to 
induce them to make allowance for 
the article, mentioned the circum- 
stances under which it was written, 
and conveyed to them the solemn 
declarations of the missionaries, that 
their intentions were innocent. They 
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faithfully promised to believe this 
declaration of their intentions, and 
not to make the article the basis of 
any proceedings in regard to the 
meeting. But added they, the meet- 
ing must be putdown. To this Mr. 
S. replies, that this was no business 
of his—that all that he had to do 
was to protest against their basing 
their action on this information. 
While reading this, Mr. S.’s own 
story, we could not but be reminded 
of lago—and turning to our Shak- 
speare, we read the following: 
Jago—I am to pray you, not to strain my 
speech 

To grosser issues, nor to larger reach 

Than to suspicion. 

Othello—1 will not. 

Jugo—Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success 

As my thoughts aim not at, Cassio’s my WOR- 
THY FRIEND.” 

Such is Mr. Southgate’s own sto- 
ry, and such the obvious inferences 
to which it would lead any unbiased 
man. We shrink from the conclu- 
sions to which he himself would lead 
us, but we are bound in truth to say, 
that if Mr. S. had killed a man, and 
should tell such a story as this to 
show that his intentions did not go 
ina line with his action, the story 
itself would hang him. He might 
be innocent, but all the principles of 
evidence are a mockery, if he were 
not convicted. 

When we turn from Mr. 8.’s own 
story, we learn that Mr. Badger was 
all this while at Mr. S.’s house, em- 
ployed abroad in active influences 
against the missions, and at home, as 
is reasonable to suppose, in conver- 
sations with Mr. 8., in respect to the 
present and future evils which would 
result from their labors. The Ja- 
cobite bishop of Mosul is in their 
family. One day in the bazaar, 





* Mr. [Bishop] Southgate, in his second pam- 
hlet, asks why, if his intentions were evil, 
e did not show the pamphlet to the heads of 

the Armenian church, and thus obstruct and 
overthrow the missions. To this we reply, 
by asking—why did not Iago go to Othello 
with the open and direct charge “pee Cas- 
sio? He wished the thing done, but did not 
dare himself to appear to do it. 
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he is seen in company with a Frank, 
who addresses an Armenian thus— 
“There are some Americans who 
have come here and opened a meet- 
ing for the Armenians and are go- 
ing to divide the Armenian church ; 
why don’t you rise up and drive 
them out of the country ?” [Of this 
Bishop 8. says, in his iast, * It was 
not I.” We do not understand the 
missionaries to imply that it was. ] 
If now, such a man as Mr. B. was 
at Mr. S.’s house—that house must 
have been full of talk like this, in 
regard to these unauthorized teach- 
ers and promoters of schism. 

Mr. S. says, that he accident- 
ally met with the Herald. If he 
did, it would not greatly alter the 
case, as we have seen. But the 
missionaries say that this very pas- 
sage had been the subject of com- 
plaint, by Dr. Robertson, on the 
ground of its inconsistency with their 
professions, at a conference called 
for, by Dr. R. and Mr. 8., at which 
Mr. S. was present, and that it had 
been the matter of conversation in 
his hearing. They say, also, that 
it had been referred to, in a letter 
of Mr. Vaughan, which Mr. S. must 
have seen. Of this, Mr. S. says, 
(Reply, p. 36,) that the missionaries 
forget to add, that he distinctly 
stated in their presence at the con- 
ference held during the excitement, 
that he did not believe it, and cer- 
tainly was not listening if it were 
read. In an unpublished letter, of 
October 10, 1844, it is again stated, 
as distinctly remembered by all who 
were present, that it was the subject 
of complaint and conversation. 

The missionaries say that it is the 
general impression of the Armeni- 
ans, that Mr. Southgate is hostile to 
them, (the missionaries,) and has 
been the cause of these prejudices 
among their former friends. This 
impression did not originate with 
them. It is not confined to their 
friends, but comes from the mere 
lookers on. Mr. S. may say, and 
does say, they are credulous, and 
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indiscriminating, in trusting the na. 
tives. But surely, if long residence 
and much experience, and wari. 
ness taught by repeated imposition, 
and the fact that there are many to 
advise and assist each other, egy 
not enable them to judge aright 
whom to believe and whom to dis. 
trust, then Mr. S. can not correct 
them for credulous trust. The judg. 
ment of seven on such a point, is a 
least as good as that of one. 

They say too, that he translated 
disjointed extracts, and gave a false 
impression to the Armenians. This 
he denies. It is certain that false 
impressions were received, and 
were corrected by a reading of the 
article as it was written. Whether 
he gave an incorrect impression of 
it in Turkish, or not; one thingis 
certain, that he has done so in Eng. 
lish. He represents them to say, 
(Vind. p. 29,) that such a separation 
would be “a desirable consumma- 
tion ;’’ whereas, it was written ata 
time of active persecution, and ata 
time when it was likely to continue; 
when such a separation might well 
be called * desirable.’’* 

They say, also, that the two Ar 
menians who, as he says, had been 
so opposed to the meeting for fear 
of “schism,” had left for fear of 
*“ persecution,” and to avoid “ per 
secution” had been most urgent to 
commit the “schism” of seeking 
Frank protection ; that all this talk 


* «The true explanation of the 

was given him at the time as follows. It 
was written after there had been a most 
unjust and outrageous persecution of in- 
nocent persons in the Armenian church, 
for no other crime than that of desiring to 
follow the Scriptures alone, as the guideof 
faith and practice. The Bible in a lan- 
guage intelligible to the people, was still 
a prohibited book, and condemned to the 
flames, and all who should read it, or have 
any intercourse with those who had come 
to teach it, were threatened with excom- 
munication and severe bodily punishment. 
If this state of things should conunue, 
would nut a separation from such a church 
be a most desirable consummation: — 
Letter of Oct. 10. 
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shout schism and the history of the 
church, and of division in it grow- 
ing out of such assemblies, was new 
knowledge strangely learned, and 
never possessed before the reading 
of this article. He speaks of these 
men “as pious and sober-minded.” 
They speak of them as raging and 

jonate men, using vile and ill- 
empered language against the mis- 
sionaries and their friends. 

But says Mr. S., the missionaries 
expressed themselves satisfied with 
my explanations of innocence at 
the conference, and we forever bu- 
ried the matter. ‘This he tells us in 
his vindication. ‘This he tells the 
missionaries in his correspondence 
with them on hearing of the charges 
against him at Rochester—and this 
he reiterates in his reply, with many 
words of forgiveness under injury, 
which would all be very well, provi- 
ded the case were first clearly 
proved on which side the injury lay. 
Of this, the missionaries say, that 
they might have said that they were 
satisfied that he did not do the thing 
from personal malice, but with the 
reasons of his doing such a thing 
they never were satisfied. ‘This 
they say to him and the public— 
and they say farther, that they have 
ever ascribed this and every other 
hostile act, to his peculiar views of 
duty, growing out of his views of the 
church and of the evil of an unau- 
thorized ministry, &c.; to all which 
he replies, that to reason from a 
man’s principles, is very imperti- 
bent and unjust, and that for him to 
define his principles would be to 
urn his reply into a theological es- 
say! They are so kind as to be- 
lieve that his principles were not so 
exclusive in 1836—38, as when he 
returned ; to which he replies, by 
very courteously saying, that neither 
atthe one time nor the other, did he 
believe them of the authorized min- 
istry. They tell him that he re- 
ceived the sacrament from the hands 
of such as they at first, but would 
wotafierwards. He replies, that he 
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longed so much for the grace of the 
sacraments, after being deprived for 
two years, that he took for once the 
sacrament from hands which could 
give no sacramental grace; and 
adds, that he was then a deacon and 
could not consecrate, and after- 
wards was a priest and had no occa- 
sion,—to do what? Why, to receive 
from hands that were not even dea- 
con’s and could not consecrate at 
all! 

If these considerations be added 
to Mr. 8.’s own story, which of itself 
condemned him, they leave him in 
a most unenviable position. He has 
not, and he can not justify himself. 
He may be innocent, but he has not 
proved his innocence. Protestations 
and readiness to forgive his oppos- 
ers, are singularly out of place. 
They not only do not supply the 
want of arguments, but in such want, 
are themselves an argument against 
the man who uses them. The mis- 
sionaries not only are justified in 
their charges, but they could not 
avoid the obligation to urge them. 

Our limits will not allow us to re- 
mark upon Mr. S.’s vindication from 
the charges of “co-operating with 
Mr. Badger,” and “ of coinciding 
with Papists, in their opposition to 
evangelical religion.” The first he 
denies, but without a fact or an 
argument. The second he does not 
“understand.” Our readers will 
easily understand and believe both, 
from the statements already given. 

Mr. 8S. endeavors to produce the 
impression, that the consequences 
of this interference were very slight, 
that the closing the meeting was a 
very insignificant thing, and that as 
this is all that has been alledged 
against him, it is a great ado about 
nothing. The reply to this is obvi- 
ous—if they were slight in fact, that 
does not prove that serious and even 
terrific issues were not risked. He 
that fires a gun which refuses to be 
discharged, is guilty of all the lives 
which would have been destroyed. 
These Armenians might, as he well 
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knows, have presented the paper to 
the Patriarch and he to the Sultan, 
and the Turkish sword might have 
leaped from its scabbard—and Mr. 
S. either in rashness or crime risked 
all this. For it he is guilty. If 
thoughtlessness is his excuse, let 
that be urged. If his duty to his 
church and his horror of schism, let 
him hug these to his heart, and get 
all the comfort which they can give. 

But on this point, we quote from 
an unpublished letter, written in an- 
swer to Mr. S.’s appendix, and dated 
at Constantinople, Oct. 10, 1844. 

“ And now we are prepared to 
answer the questions—was Mr. 
Southgate responsible for the sus- 
pension of our Armenian service ? 
The object of his appendix seems to 
be, to make the impression that this 
was the chief charge brought against 
him, and that it is entirely false. 
We know not what newspapers may 
have said, but we have never refer- 
red to the suspension of our meet- 
ing, as the most disastrous result 
that has followed his unfavorable 
representations to the Armenians, 
in connection with showing them the 
Herald. That it was one result, 
however, is certain, and all Mr. 
Southgate’s ingenuity can not show 
it to be otherwise. It is true, as we 
have said, that we closed our meet- 
ing voluntarily, and not by any com- 
pulsion, and yet it was a choice be- 
tween two evils, and we were placed 
in that dilemma by Mr. Southgate’s 
course. The most mischievous 
consequences of that course, how- 
ever, were not the suspension of the 
service, but the diverting of men’s 
minds from things spiritual to things 
formal ; and starting among. them 
questions, that lead to contention 
about external things, and thus cre- 
ating animosities and divisions, and 
drawing them away from the great 
object of seeking the salvation of the 
soul. It is impossible to estimate 
the magnitude and duration of these 
evils. The evil consequences of 
suspending for a few weeks our 
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service, were comparatively slightin 
their nature, and temporary in their 
duration ; but the consequences of 
thus interrupting the progress of jp. 
ligious enquiry, even in a few mi 

and diverting the thoughts from thg 
which is fundamental and eternal 
to that which is external and com, 
paratively trifling, are fearful jp. 
deed ; and it is impossible to jel 
when and where they will end. We 
have no fears for the work which 
God has begun among the Armes. 
an people, but we have seen enough 
to convince us, that many who mi 

otherwise have sought and found the 
truth, and renouncing all confidence 
in forms and ceremonies, have res. 
ed upon Christ alone for salvation, 
will, in consequence of the efforis 
of the two or three disaffected ip. 
dividuals alluded to, live and die up 
der the grossest error and delusion, 
And we regard Mr. Southgate, as 
bearing no small share in ther 
sponsibility of all these results. Itis 
vain for him to attempt to shake of 
the responsibility on the plea that 
the minds of those upon whom he 
directly operated, were previously 
prepared for acting as they did, ia 
hostility to the preaching service, 
and to our other labors, or that what 
he did in the matter, was just the 
performance of one single act,in 
which he had no intention of pr- 
ducing all the results that have fal. 
lowed. It would be a poor excuse 
for a man who had set a city on fire, 
to say that he found a house in tt 
already filled with combustible me- 
terials, by somebody who evidently 
intended to fire the city, and all be 
did was to communicate a mere 
spark to the tinder, and that without 
the intention of making such devas 
tation. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Southgate had all the results of this 
one act in full view before himat 
the time he did it, nor do we sup- 
pose that he, or any other human 
being, can even now tell what all its 
fearful consequences will be ; butt 
is nevertheless true, that he is, 0 @ 
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important sense, responsible for 


them all. That city might never 
have been burned, notwithstanding 
all the preparations made, had that 
reckless man never struck the spark 
into the tinder ; and that preaching 
service might never have been sus- 
nded, nor these wavering friends 
become decided and virulent ene- 
mies, nor those other minds have 
been prejudiced and confirmed in 
error, had it not been for Mr. South- 
’s one act of translating the pas- 
sage in the Herald, which he has 
quoted ; and his comments upon it. 
We do by no means allow however, 
that this is his only attempt to pre- 
judice the minds of the people 
inst us, and interfere with our 
work. We have satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has done this in re- 
peated instances.” 

2. Has Mr. Southgate made good 
the charge which he urges against 
the American Board ? Mr. 8.’s way 
of conducting a vindication is a little 
anomalous. He does not seek to 
show that the charges can not be 
true, which is the ordinary and ap- 
proved method with honest men; 
but he strives to prove that those 
who made them were influenced by 
bad motives. It is very well that 
he says in his second pamphlet, that 
his first was “* styled unfortunately 
bya friend—a Vindication,” and that 
ina letter to the Church Chronicle 
he has the grace to acknowledge 
that the greater part of it is directed 
against the American Board itself. 

The charge is, that the Amer- 
ican Board has from the first been 
hostile to Episcopal missions at the 
East. In this hostility he finds the 
solution of the readiness to believe 
and magnify the charges made 
against himself. This charge, in 
the form which he brings it, we 
afirm to be false, and we can not 
see how Mr. S. could fail to see it 
tobe false. To one method of con- 
ducting Episcopal missions it is op- 
posed, and must be opposed. To 
another method of conducting these 

Vol. Ill. 33 
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missions it is most cordial, and to 
Episcopal missions and Episcopal 
missionaries it was most friendly— 
long before Mr. S. conceived the 
idea of carrying into that church 
the missionary spirit to which he 
has been so untrue. The quota- 
tions which Mr. S. gives from the 
reports and correspondence of the 
Board, all have reference to the one 
class of Episcopal missions, and to 
quote them as applying to the other, 
is deceitful in fact—and if done with 
knowledge on the part of the wri- 
ter, is deceitful in design. In Eng- 
land, these two classes of missions 
are conducted by different societies. 
In the American branch of the Epis- 
copal church, differences are not 
acknowledged to exist, and hence 
Mr. S. must not allow that he has 
changed his views upon catholicity, 
and Bishops Mclivaine and Doane 
are alike responsible for such a man 
as Bishop Southgate. Hence too, 
remarks and efforts by the friends 
of the Board, directed against mis- 
sions after the highest style of cath- 
olicity—missions which are to theirs 
what that of Saul on his way to 
Damascus was to the apostolic 
church—are quoted by Mr. South- 
gate as proving hostility to all Epis- 
copal missions. 

The facts are these. In England 
there is on one side, ** The Soci- 
ety for promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge” and “The Venerable Soci- 
ety for propagating the Gospel,” 
and on the other, “the Church Mis- 
sionary Society.” The former of 
the first two was started as a con- 
venticle or prayer-meeting, among 
the Methodistical portion of the 
church of England about the year 
1700, and the latter was never an 
organ or branch of the church. Re- 
cently they have been cried up as 
the only societies that can be con- 
sistently patronized by the true 
churchman. ‘Their motto is Catho- 
licity. ‘The Church Missionary So- 
ciety on the other hand, though of 
the church of England, believes 
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more in “ propagating the gospel” 
and “ Christian knowledge,” than 
in propagating “ the church.” With 
the missionaries of this last society 
and those like them from this coun- 
try, the American Board has been 
most cordial. It has indeed held 
from the first, that for two societies 
of different denominations to oc- 
cupy the same field of labor, must 
occasion inquiry, perplexity, and 
dispute among the natives; and for 
one to thrust itself in where an- 
other was already planted, was “ an 
interference.” For the agents of 
the Oxford party in England to 
thrust themselves upon the Eastern 
churches, and to seek to prejudice 
the minds of the bigoted natives, 
and to destroy their confidence in 
their missionaries as ‘ unauthor- 
ized” and “ unordained”—they have 
held to be more, and have looked 
upon them as in effect “ coinciding 
with the papists” and riveting the 
bonds of formalism. Of their efforts 
it has spoken freely—and against 
them, its friends lift up their prayers 
to God. Mr. 8. must have known 
all this for aught that we can see. 
If he did know it, he has spoken 
“* deceitfully for God.” 

Besides these quotations which 
he has thus abused, he has endeav- 
ored to fasten the report of “ the 
Nestorian massacre” on the Board 
and its friends. He says distinctly 
in his last pamphlet, that, as brought 
about by Mr. Badger, was “ invent- 
ed” by the friends of the Board, and 
the solution of it is its hostility to 
Episcopal missions. ‘The massa- 
cre was reported by a letter wri- 
ter, for a leading London paper, 
who was residing at Constantinople. 
It was believed in England by those 
Episcopalians who knew Mr. Bad- 
ger’s fiery and hostile spirit.* It 





* “ The letter attributing the massacre 
to Mr. Badger was written to the London 
Morning Chronicle, was copied into an 
Episcopal paper at Oxford, and into the 
Record, the leading Episcopal paper in 
London. The writer of the letter, and 
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was made the subject of a spirited 
rebuke by a leading writer of the 
day, and an ardent Episcopalian, 
and through these channels it came 
to this country. It was credited to 
Mr. Badger here, as there ; but not 
by the Board at all, nor by its 
friends exclusively. More than all, 
the first and most satisfactory a¢. 
count of the transaction, which yip. 
dicated Mr. Badger from any c 
of the kind, was from an Ameri. 
can missionary, Dr. Grant, a mis. 
sionary of the American Board, 
The only agency of the Board or 
its missionaries in respect to this 
rumor, was first, effectually and 
finally to put it to rest. Mr. South. 
gate knew all this. Why then does 
he speak of it at length in his Vin. 
dication, as coming from hostility 
to Episcopal missions, felt by the 
American Board? And why with 
more audacity still, in his Reply, 
does he say it was “ invented” by 
its friends for the occasion ? 
Another proof of this hostility 
is, that the missionaries and their 
friends—all, or some, or one, have 
had the presumption to put the nat- 
ural construction on parts of certain 
letters to the heads of the Easter 
churches, and instructions to Epis 
copal missionaries. The missiona- 
ries and their friends have given to 
these passages their true meaning, 
as intended and fitted to make in 
vidious comparisons between the 
American Episcopal church and 
those of non-Episcopal churches, as 
adapted to aggravate prejudices al- 
ready existing, and to rouse these 
prejudices to a bigoted and fanati- 
cal rage. ‘They have thought that 
though not understood at home ; in 
their operation abroad, they would 
be the same influences in kind, 
if not in degree, with the line 





all the English papers in which it is re- 
membered that the we ’ 
were Episcopalian. The Reco se- 
vere strictures on Mr. Badger about thet 
time, showing that they thought him not 
too good for deeds of rashness and fully. 
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of conduct pursued by Mr. Badger. 
Mr. S. is not content to stand on the 
defensive and give a milder con- 
struction to these passages. He 
leaps by a bound upon the enemies’ 
cannon and imagines them wheeled 
atonce against them, himself astride, 
with hat in hand. He brings the 
iyst construction of the passages as 
a proof of hostility to the Episcopal 
church. His language is—would 

believe it—these men would 
have the presumption to quote the 
language of the excellent Bishop 
Griswold in its honest import. But 
what are these passages. ‘The first 
is from the instructions of the pre- 
siding Bishop.* ‘* You may farther 
state to them, [the bishops and other 
ecclesiastical authorities of the East- 
ern churches,] that many of those 
called Protestants have rejected, and 
are still so opposed to, episcopacy 
and confirmation, and the use of 
liturgies, that an intimate fellowship 
and connection with them, is at 
present impracticable.” Mr. South- 
gate says, that the acknowledged 
signs of a church at the Kast, are 
episcopacy, confirmation, the use 
of a liturgy, fasts and feasts, &c. 
Acommunion without these marks 
is not known, nor can it be con- 
ceived of, asa church. The Epis- 
copal church has these signs, and 
ought to make use of them, and it 
is for using these advantages, not 
possessed by us, that he has excited 
our jealousy. ‘The missionaries say, 
and their friends, why not represent 
your own church, and not take upon 
you also to represent the churches 
that are non-Episcopal ? Why did 
not your church bid you to do this, 
and not also bid you to tell them, 











* Of this, Mr. Southgate says: “A 
common onset is made upon the Episco- 
pal church and its missions. Old instrue- 
tions are raked up and made to live again 
mnew meanings.’ The missionaries say 
that they were noticed by themselves 
and complained of to Messrs. Robertson 
and Southgate, at the time they first ap- 
peared. The reply was, “ that the Bishop 
was an old man,” &c. 
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that in regard to non-communion 
with these dissenting bodies, you 
have the honor to imitate in some 
humble manner, the exclusive and 
excommunicating spirit of the most 
apostolic Greek patriarch, &c. &c. 
it was in obedience to those instruc- 
tions we suppose, that Dr. Robert- 
son, when some Armenians ven- 
tured to say that the missionaries 
of the Board were regularly or- 
dained, raised his hands in horror, 
saying, ‘** ‘They are no priests ; they 
are no priests. Iam a priest—but 
they are no priests.” 

But says Mr. 8., is not this a plain 
matter of fact—and why object to 
have itknown? We reply by ask- 
ing, Is it not a plain matter of fact, 
that two bishops of the most im- 
portant dioceses in the American 
Episcopal church, have recently 
been convicted of disgraceful im- 
moralities—and what if the fact 
should be used to aggravate and 
inflame the prejudices of these ori- 
entals against their co-Bishop South- 
gate. The ground of complaint is 
not that the Episcopal church seeks 
to represent itself with all its ad- 
vantages, but that while it does this, 
even though it appeals to a fanatical 
bigotry that is now stolid and stupid 
enough, it should use the same big- 
otry to the disadvantage of others. 
The next extract is from the Bish- 
ops’ letter to the Syrian patriarch. 
** He (Mr. 8.) will make it clearly 
understood that the American church 
has no ecclesiastical connection with 
the followers of Luther and Calvin, 
and takes no part in their plans or 
operations to diffuse the principles 
of their sects.” This Mr. S. says 
was intended to guard against the 
application to ourselves of the epi- 
thets, “ follower of Luther or Cal- 
vin,” by which is understood at the 
East, “ an infidel, a man destitute of 
all religion,” &c. ‘ The missionaries 
earnestly evade the application of it 
to themselves, and why should we be 
less so.” But why Mr. S. should the 
term “ ecclesiastical” be used, if the 
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passage means that the Episcopal 
church has no connection with “ infi- 
dels,” &c.? Why say, that “ the 
church” takes no part in “ their 
plans to diffuse the principles of 
their sects?” The application of 
all this is so plain, that the attempt 
to argue against it ony brings out 
more fully its meaning and design, 
and gives a new illustration of what 
Mr. S. means by “ simply repre- 
senting his own church.” We think 
our second question has not only an- 
swered itself, but cast some light on 
others which are yet to be asked. 
3. Has Mr. S. proved his charge 
against the missionaries, of a dis- 
honorable and dishonest conceal- 
ment of their real character. This 
charge is closely connected with 
the one of hostility against Episco- 
pal missions, in the following way. 
** The reason is that they conceive 
every such advantage [arising from 
Episcopacy | to place them at a dis- 
advantage. If we are known dis- 
tinctly as an Episcopal church, they 
must of necessity be known as Con- 
gregationalists. But this they have 
ever endeavored to conceal. Con- 
gregationalism is a root which will 
not thrive on an Eastern soil. .. . 
It is natural then that they should 
wish to conceal their real character, 
however we may question the pro- 
priety of yielding to such a tempt- 
ation. Nevertheless it has been 
so far concealed, that in this city, 
where their mission has been es- 
tablished some thirteen years, the 
impression still prevails generally 
among the Armenians, that the Con- 
gregational missionaries are cler- 
ymen of the English church, and 
am well assured, that till within 
two or three years, they were all 
supposed to be bishops. The im- 
pression has been strengthened by 
their adopting our clerical dress, 
using the Prayer-book, making the 
sign of the cross in baptism, and 
other such like practices unknown 
to Congregationalisis at home.” 
When we read this passage, we 
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confess ourselves somewhat sj 
larly affected. We should admire 
its ingenuity, did we not wonder at 
the audacity which would set it forth 
as expressing the truth, and were 
we not struck with horror at its de. 
liberate coolness. It deserves g 
direct and pointed answer—that ap. 
swer has been furnished us in a pri- 
vate letter from a friend in that mis. 
sion, which has come to our hands, 
unsolicited and unexpected, since 
we began to write upon this article, 
We insert an extract on our own 
responsibility, premising that the 
friend knew not what impressions 
these amazing statements of Mr. §, 
had made on the public, and was 
moved to write after seeing the 
charge which we have quoted, af. 
firmed by Mr. 8S. in the Chronicle 
of the Church, after the explicit de. 
nial of Drs. Anderson and Hawes, 
“[ wish to repeat to you under 
my own hand, that for all the in- 
tents and purposes for which Mr. 8. 
wrote that charge of concealment, 
and the proofs of it, as found in the 
passages of his Vindication in capi- 
tals, he has put his hand to what is 
totally untrue. Not one Armenian 
or Greek of our acquaintances, in 
hundreds, knows that we have ever 
used printed prayers or worn gowns, 
or supposes that we are bishops, or 
that we are of the English (Episco- 
pal) church. In no religious exer- 
cise with natives did we ever de- 
part from our Presbyterian or Con: 
gregational customs. ‘* What then 
have you done, that is the founda- 
tion for Mr. 8.’s charges, so loudly 
put forth, and so unflinchingly reit- 
erated ?? Why ! just such things as 
this. At funerals of embassadors 
and others we wear gowns, as we 
would in America. Not knowing 
French and Italian well, we get 
what good written prayers of any 
orthodox sect we can, or write our 
own, to perform baptismal and other 
ceremonies for foreign Protestants. 
The French and German churches 
have short liturgies: sometimes we 
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yse them, for French and Germans. 
Those churches and the Scotch re- 
ire gowns to be used ; so do some 
churches at home desire it. But 
what has all this to do with the na- 
tives, with whom we never use 
written prayers? But supposing I 
should? Would not all the church 
praise me, if, not yet knowing the 
language of the people well enough 
to extemporize, I should write a 
prayer So as to lead in devotions ? 
As for the * sign of the cross,’ com- 
his accusation with his own re- 
traction in the appendix, where he 
says, that ‘all who go with the mis- 
sionaries do not use the sign of the 
cross.’ But supposing that baptizing 
the child of a German Lutheran, in 
which church the sign of the cross 
iscustomary, if not obligatory, that 
ithas been used twice or thrice in 
the history of the mission—still Mr. 
Southgate never saw it done, never 
heard of it but from a missionary 
telling him, and therefore, as found 
in his accusation, it is an untruth. 
But hope and believe that no mis- 
sionary has ever preached against 
an Armenian’s making that sign. 
We do preach on its having no 
merit, but we have higher work than 
to spend hours in trying to prove to 
amind darkened by soul-destroying 
errors, that this most ancient and not 
heretical custom is in itself sinful. 
The consequences of our course are 
shown on pace 32 of the ‘ Vindica- 
tion,” where Mr. S. charges, as he 
has to me, that persons ‘taught by 
ws’ do not make the sign of the 
cross, and rebuke those who do. 
The whole gist of Mr. 8.’s accusa- 
ton is, in saying that we do all these 
things for the sake of concealing our 
own deformities. ‘That is the un- 
truth second. We do none of these 
things, any more than would any 
American clergyman whose lot is 
cast in any foreign city of mixed 
Protestant sects, languages and cus- 
wms, would be obliged to do.” 
This familiar and frank statement, 
tnd the more formal one in the pub- 
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lished ‘ repiy’ of the missionaries, 
are triumphantly satisfactory, so far 
as the facts and motives of our 
brethren are concerned, and give 
us ample room for conclusions in 
respect to the truth and honor of 
Mr. Southgate’s charge. But the 
charge has such an air of “ cool 
atrocity” about it, as well as mani- 
fest absurdity, that it deserves analy- 
sis, as a “ psychological” phenom- 
enon. Upon the mind of an Episco- 
palian, it would and could make but 
one impression. ‘The members of 
any sect naturally think themselves 
well known abroad, as the naked 
African prince, with a court of a 
half-dozen negroes, very naturally 
asked what was said of him at 
Paris.* Far be it from us to inti- 
mate, that our Episcopal friends are 
less exposed to this infirmity than 
others, or would be less inclined to 
suppose their church not familiarly 
known in its dress and usages at the 
city of the Sublime Porte. They 
would very naturally suppose that 
things look to the eyes of the orien- 
tal Christians as to their own, and 
that a plain Congregationalist might 
be under very strong temptations to 
pass himself as an Episcopalian, 
and would dread to have the con- 
cealment exposed. They might be 
excused for not knowing, even if 
Mr. Southgate could not, that the 
robe, the liturgy, the sign of the 
cross, are none of them Episcopal 
peculiarities, and would innocently 
receive the charge as probable and 
true, and shrink with horror at this 
deceitful trifling with the “ark of 
the Lord.” For such this charge 
was written ; to such it was address- 
ed; upon such it has produced its 
effects. But we wonder greatly, 





* Mr. Southgate bitterly complains, that 
he was not introduced to these orientals 
by the missionaries, as a clergyman of the 
Episcopal church. We hope our readers, 
if they have occasion to introduce a Chi- 
na-man to their friends, will not forget to 
add, that he is from “ the celestial em- 
pire.” 
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that this letter should have been 
deemed so altogether triumphant by 
the traveled and intelligent men, 
who make up the House of Bishops 
and Missionary Board, that they 
should back it up and give it so tre- 
mendous a sanction, as to invest its 
author with a bishop’s robes, even 
before an answer appeared. So 
much for the intent of the charge, 
and the impression which it was 
fitted te produce. 

Mr. S. seems to have been rather 
alarmed at the fire of his own gun. 
He did not think the charge was so 
heavy, the report would be so loud, 
and the recoil se tremendous. 


“ As guns well aimed at duck and plover, 
Bear wide and kick their owners over,” 


so was it with Mr. Southgate’s. 
Forthwith he begins to soften the 
charge. In his original letter he 

lainly implies the intent to deceive. 
i. his letter in the ** Church Chroni- 
cle,” after the denial at the meeting of 
the Board, he affirms the fact of the 
concealment, with the saving clause, 
“ whether so intended or not.” In his 
“ Reply” to the reply of the mission- 
aries, he also says: ** What I meant 
to say in my pamphlet, of the use 
of these signs by the missionaries, 
was, not that they wish to appear 
to be clergymen of our church 
distinctively, for our church is not 
in general distinctively known, but 
that they wish to appear as possessing 
the prima facie evidences of aclerical 
character, as they are understood at 
the East. Now when an Eastern 
Christian draws the inference that 
a man is a clergyman because he is 
wearing a clerical dress, what does 
this inference amount to? Why, that 
he is an Episcopalian—a clergyman 
of an Episcopal church—for they 
know of no other kind of clergy- 
men or churches.” ‘ What I meant 
to say,”’"—why did you not say it? 
Such an explanation will hardly do, 
in a case where “ the meant to say” 
and “the did say” signify things 
that are so wide asunder. But whatis 
it that Mr. Southgate meant to say ? 


Simply this—that if a man, by won 
or act, sets himself forth as hay; 

a “ clerical character,” he must, 

the ignorance of the people, be eon. 
sidered an Episcopal clergyman, or 
belonging to some church in which 
there are bishops. So that a Cop. 
gregationalist or Lutheran must pey. 
er appear as a clergyman, for fear 
of doing the very dishonest thing of 
concealing their character! and 
avoid the concealment, they must be 
content modestly to waive their 
claims to be clergymen! The 
American or Prussian embassador 
may not have a clerical resident in 


“his family, of the Congregational 


or Lutheran church, because the de. 
ceit will be committed of passin 
them off as Episcopalians. If this 
is all Mr. Southgate ‘* meant to say,” 
then has he committed an insult up- 
on his church and the Americag 
public, by giving a very different 
impression. ‘That impression was 
such, that the Episcopal editor to 
whom the manuscript was entrusted, 
regarded it as worthy of being 
printed in “ staring capitals,” as be- 
ing the most damning proof against 
the mission, for which Mr. S. apol- 
ogizes, as “extra wadding,” that 
made his gun go off too hard. In 
the very act of charging conceal 
ment on the missionaries, he masks 
and conceals his own meaning, $0 
that the words as they should “ meet 
the ear,” should excite amazing 
wonder, even with Episcopalians, 
that they could be true. 

The answer to all this, whatever 
the meaning may be, is this. The 
Frank population at Constantinople 
either do not know or care enough 
about the Episcopal church to be 
deceived, or they know too much. 
Mr. Southgate says, and the mission- 
aries say, and common sense says, 
that Englishman, American, Iné- 
del, Lutheran, are with them equi¥- 
alent and unchangeable terms. How 
absurd to talk of deceiving such 
men, by members of one sect & 
suming the badge of another! It 
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would be just as reasonable as if 
two English noblemen, one a knight 
of the blue and the other of the 
yellow ribbon, should be traveling in 
the heart of Brazil or at Timbuctoo. 
Allat once, the court of St. James 
is astounded by the intelligence, 
that the knight of the blue ribbon 
has stooped to the base and un- 
courtly act of attempting to pass 
himself off with a yellow ribbon, 
knowing the passion of the African 
for the latter color, to the great 
scandal of his majesty’s liege sub- 
jects, and the injury of the peace of 
the realm.* 

But what is supremely amusing is 
this: “The impression has been 
strengthened by their adopting our 
clerical dress, using the Prayer-book, 
making the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism, and other such like practices 
unknown to Congregationalists at 
home.” Not one of these badges 
or signs is peculiar to Episcopa- 
lians. Not one of them is Episco- 
pal; and we have in these words 
the assertion that our brethren have 
sought to pass themselves off as 
Episcopalians, by signs which are 
no signs of an Episcopalian. Oh, 
Mr. Southgate! Having been dea- 
con, and priest, and almost a bishop, 
how could you have been so se- 
renely unconscious, that there are 
Protestant liturgies in use besides 
“the Book of Common Prayer,”— 
that the sign of the cross is used in 
churches non-Episcopal, and that 
the gown is not “ our clerical 
dress?” How could you have been 
ignorant that John Davenport, that 
most radical of Independents, is 
painted in a gown, as truly as Rich- 





* Within a few months, the newspa- 
pers told us that some silly New Yorkers 
Were sporting the “ royal scarlet,’ which 
in England is the snciades livery of the 
“princes of the blood.” We think it 
will be hardly complained of at Washing- 
ton. In this case there is no deceit, be- 
cause, ifthe New Yorkers know any thin 
about the matter, they know too na 
tobe imposed on, and if they know no- 
thing, there is no deceit possible. 


ard Hooker, that most conserva- 
tive of all churchmen ;—that the 
Scotch, the French and German 
churches require the gown; and 
that even in Boston, where we look 
for the most Puritanic of all usa- 
ges, this usage is not esteemed anti- 
Puritanic, but in that city Dr. 
Beecher was once amazed to find a 
gown upon his own shoulders? 
Above all, how could you be so ig- 
norant of the progress of “ church 
principles,” as not to know, that it 
has been decided at last, by high 
Episcopal authority in England, that 
the gown, so far from being an 
Episcopal, is not even an ecclesias- 
tical habit, and that henceforth ev- 
ery true Episcopalian must preach 
in the surplice ? 

But again, Mr. 8. speaks of “ other 
such like practices.” The mission- 
aries ask what lie means ; to which 
he replies, ‘‘ they are in the habit 
of keeping, and that by public ser- 
vices for the occasion, Christmas, 
Good Friday, and Easter.” But 
are these practices purely Episco- 
pal? Ask a Lutheran, and he will 
tell you, No; that these “ fasts and 
feasts” are kept, “and by public 
services,” in his church. It is well 
that “the American church,” in 
the examination of a candidate 
even for the episcopate, is some- 
what indulgent, else Mr. 8. might 
have failed even in his knowledge 
of what is and what is not the glo- 
rious excellence of his own church. 
* Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her: Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces.” We 
need not ask whether Mr. Southgate 
has sustained this charge. 

4. What is to be the character 
and influence of the Episcopal 
mission at Constantinople? Upon 
what principles is it to be prose- 
cuted? What attitude does it hold 
towards the dead and corrupt ori- 
ental churches? What will be its 
relation to the missionaries and the 
missions of the American Board ? 
These questions and others like 
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them throng in upon us with a fear- 
ful interest. We can not avoid the 
attempt toanswer them. It is from 
its relation to this point, that this con- 
troversy presents a higher than any 
personal interest. It is important 
indeed, that our missionaries should 
be understood, so that, if they can 
be, they may be vindicated. But it 
is more important that we should 
know, and that the Episcopal church 
should know, what we are to expect 
from them on the missionary field. 

Our questions may be answered 
ina word. ‘This mission was plan- 
ned, and is to be conducted by Mr. 
Southgate, whose history and prin- 
ciples have been somewhat illustra- 
ted by the facts adduced; which 
history and principles may be sum- 
med up in the remark of a friend, 
somewhat witty and somewhat true, 
* that Mr. Southgate went to Turkey 
to convert the Greeks, and the 
Greeks converted him.” This Mr. 
8. is now a bishop, and as such, is 
sufficiently irresponsible to give him 
the largest liberty to “ represent his 
own church” after his own fashion, 
which church must very patiently 
submit to the operation. 

But let us look at our questions 
more closely. What is the Gospel, 
what the Christianity, which this 
mission is to preach? ‘The answer 
is, it is not the Gospel which it 
preaches, but the ‘Gospel in the 
church,” or * Catholicity.””. When it 
meets man in his sin and ruin, and 
declares to him salvation by Christ— 
it does not bid him know his sin, then 
go directly to Christ and receive a 
free pardon and divine assistance— 
and tell him that if he thus believes, 
he shall be saved, and if he does it 
not he shall be damned—whether 
in the church or out of the church. 
It tells him that to be saved in the 
appointed way, a man must be united 
to Christ, by belonging to the church 
—that he is a member of the church 
by being baptized—that the grace 
of Christ is dispensed through the 
sacraments, and a man is to grow 
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in grace, by a due and believing 
participation of these sacraments— 
that the sinner is justified by faith i 
is true, but itis by faith in Christ,as 
approached by the ordinances and 
prayers of the church, rather thay 
as approached by the sinner alone, 

This, let it be understood, is the 
Gospel which Bishop Southgate will 
preach at Constantinople. This, 
the Episcopal church will preach 
through him. We care not to de. 
scribe it by a name—but this is the 
thing—this the doctrine—these the 
principles which Bishops Whit. 
tingham and Mcllvaine—Bishops 
Doane and Eastburn, and Doctors 
Seabury and Milnor must proclaim, 
and for which they must solicit the 
contributions of their flocks. It js 
true that in words Bishop Southgate 
professes “ the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone,” and declares it 
to be “the very basis and founda- 
tion of all sound theology.” It isalso 
true that he holds that it is through 
the church and by the sacraments, a 
man receives from Christ, pardon 
and eternal life—if he receives him 
in the way appointed, and that the 
Gospel which reveals Christ, re 
veals also, that he is effectually to 
be received by union with “the 
church.” Our authority for this 
assertion is Mr. Southgate himself. 
We are well aware that he has giv- 
en no explicit avowal of his * church 
principles”—and we are well aware 
of the reason why. We know that 
he says it is most impertinent to 
reason from a man’s principles on 
church matters, to what his conduct 
is likely to be; and that he refuses 
to define his views, lest he make his 
“reply” “a theological essay.” We 
are as well aware as he himself— 
though not perhaps as sensitively, 
that there may be other reasons why 
an explicit avowal of these principles 
might not tend to unity at home or 
abroad. His recent work on the 
Syrian church, however, gives ail- 
ple satisfaction, that he adopts 4 
very high, if not the very highest 
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of Catholicity—and that he will 
t it abroad. But is Catho- 
licity the Gospel which is ‘* the pow- 
et of God unto salvation?” Is this 
what Paul preached with such tri- 
umphant power ? Are Dr. Milnor 
and Bishop Mcllvaine willing to 
preach this Gospel by proxy to the 
oriental churches, that are now 
drunken even to death, with this very 
Catholicity? Do they expect that 
itwill awaken them from their sleep ? 
These questions we wil! not answer. 
Let those ponder them who must 
answer them again, when they give 
account “as stewards of the myste- 
ties of God.” 

But let us suppose this Gospel 
preached. How will it operate ? 
What is the process of declaring it ? 
What will be the result? We are 
a little curious to watch the working 
of this doctrine among the eastern 
Christians. Let us take it for grant- 
ed, that Bishop Southgate makes 
good the claims of ‘the American 
church,” to be truly Christian and 
apostolic, notwithstanding, that as 
he * freely acknowledges” on p. 229 
of his last book, ‘“‘some things are 
wanting,” e. g. “ unction in baptism, 
the sign of the cross in consecrating 
the eucharist, and especially prayers 
for the faithful dead.” Let us sup- 
pose that he convinces the Greek 
and Armenian patriarchs that his 
presence within their dicceses as a 
bishop is not against “Can. 22, of 
the council of Antioch, A. D. 341, 
confirmed by the council of Chalce- 
don, A. D. 451, Can. 1,°* which 
orders: “* Let not a bishop go into 
another city, not belonging to his 
jurisdiction, to ordain any one, or to 
constitute priests or deacons for 
places subject to another bishop,” 

Let us suppose that he gets 
the sanction of the Greek patriarch, 
o teach his people, after promising 
not to teach “‘ heresy or schism,” as 
the Patriarch understands them, who 





"See Southgate’s visit to the Syrian 
chureh, &e. p, 137 
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is the only judge for his people, and 
especially after having promised fc- 
cording to his avowed principles,t not 
to distribute the translation of 1840, 
from the Hebrew into the Greek, 
published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and prohibited by 
the Patriarch’s bull of July 9, 1844. 
After all these preliminaries, he is 
allowed to teach the people, and 
what does he tell them? After this 
fashion. ‘ My dear friend, you are 
a member of the body of Christ by 
baptism, and have the means of 
growth in grace by the valid sacra- 
ments. In some respects your church 
is superior to ‘ her younger sister,’ 
holding the Catholic doctrines of the 
ministry and sacraments with great- 
er purity and steadfastness; but in 
other respects, you will allow me to 
say, somewhat her inferior, havin 

neither knowledge nor piety. i 
have come to you, by leave of your 
superiors, to tell you what you 
must do to be saved. You must 
have faith in Christ and the spirit 
of primitive love and good works, 
and seek the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
* But my worthy friend, how shall 
I get this faith, and love and piety ?” 
* You are already baptized, and a 
member of the body of Christ. You 
have only to pray and receive the 
sacraments in the right spirit.” * But 
what is the right spirit?” ‘It is to 
feel that all this was designed to 
make you a good man, and to fast 
and pray and partake, desiring to 
be a good man at heart, and you 
shall grow in grace.” “Then the 
more fasts and feasts and ceremo- 
nies of the church I observe the bet- 
ter, if it be only with the right spir- 
it?” * Yes, certainly.” “ But all 
this is nothing new; our bishops 
and priests have always taught this. 
And I have supposed myself grow- 
ing in grace. When I have sinned, 
I have done penance, as the church 
prescribes. I have gone a pilgrim- 





t Visit to the Syrian church, &c. pp. 
179, 180. 
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age to the Holy Sepulcher, and 
c@ight the holy fire, to make my- 
self better. What shall | do more ?” 
“ Nothing, only do all this with the 
heart.” “ But am I not a sinner? 
and must I not believe in Christ as 
my Savior? And must I not be re- 
newed in the inner man to enter 
heaven, as Messrs. Dwight and 
Goodell tell me?” ‘Oh yes, but 
Christ died to provide for the par- 
don of those who should be united to 
his church by baptism, and the eu- 
charist ; and to believe in Christ, is 
to receive this as true, and act upon 
it. As to regeneration, you were 
born again when you were baptized 
—and to grow in grace, you must 
receive the sacraments, knowing that 
they are designed to make you a 
better man, praying that they may 
do it, and believing that they will ; 
so shall you receive grace and be 
fitted for heaven.” The Greek, or 
Armenian, goes away rejoicing, 
that the learned and pious foreigner 
has pronounced him in the way to 
heaven, as he always thought he 
was, and resolving to redouble his 
ceremonies, as every Pharisee does, 
“in a better spirit,” but, trusting to 
the sacraments, and not to Christ—to 
his own good works in receiving 
them, and not to a free and full par- 
don offered to a guilty sinner. This 
may be the Gospel, and this may be 
the way to preach the Gospel. We 
do not make our paper “a theologi- 
cal essay” to affirm or deny, but 
we do affirm that toa Greek, or Ar- 
menian, it has no power, except to 
confirm them in the blind way. Its 
little light, and its partial truth, will 
be perverted to more confirmed for- 
malism, and more certain death. 
This is not what the missionaries 
of the American Board are sent 
to proclaim, or what they teach. 
They preach Christ, the Savior of 
those who believe in him for them- 
selves, and for those only. They 
preach Christ made a Savior—not 
as the man is united to him by bap- 
tism—but, by his own personal act ; 
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himself repenting, and himself be, 
lieving. ‘The growth in grace, which 
they reveal, is to be attained no 
mainly by a mysterious union jp 
him in the eurachist, but by strife 
against sin and an inward self-wate), 
fulness, in which grace assists an4 
triumphs. Of ceremonies, they teach 
that they are rotten and offensive, 
deceitful and damning, except whea 
the heart is prepared to use 
and the heart goes with them ; tha 
they are affecting and powerfil 
symbols, when an intelligent faith 
looks through them to Christ; butas 
vehicles of grace, to the passive be. 
liever that they are almighty, are 
workers of death. 

If a Greek, or Armenian, asks 
Bishop Southgate, what is the stan. 
dard of faith; he must answer, the 
Scriptures and the first councils. If 
he asks the missionary of the Board; 
he replies, the Scriptures alone. 

If the Greek or Armenian asks 
the former, whether this or that cer. 
emony is right, he must do one of 
four things—he must say it is right, 
because the church commands it, 
and you must obey your head in 
all things, image worship, holy fire, 
and all, or be guilty of schism ; or you 
must find out for yourself, by study. 
ing the Scriptures, and the decreesof 
the councils, and if you think it 
wrong, you must be guilty of heresy 
and schism, * from which, good Lord 
deliver us,” and | must be a dis 
turber of the peace. Or he must 
say outright, it is wrong, and thus 
be guilty of “ schism,” which is to 
him as * the sin of witchcraft”—or, 
he must practice the * doctrine of rev 
serve,” or double dealing, in which 
his two pamphlets may turn out to 
be very important as an apprentice- 
ship. 

If an Armenian goes to a mis 
sionary of the Board with sucha 
question, he instructs him, if it be of 
any import ; and bids him act by his 
conscience, and if his church punish 
him for non-compliance, to 
the Bible. He tells him that if he 
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‘ns in his church because it is 

a church to him, and its indifferent 
ceremonies are spiritual to him, he 
must do it * of faith” —but if he is 
thrust out or persecuted, he is not 
ilty of schism, but his church. 

We ask another question. What 
is the attitude which “ the Ameri- 
can church” holds to the oriental 
churches? This question should 
have come sooner, we are well 
aware, for to talk of “ the church,” 
or its delegate, as holding any rela- 
tion to the people of these churches, 
except through their “ heads,” is 
“a grand impertinence.” Before 
we answer it, we will raise another. 
What attitude do the missionaries 
of the Board, hold to these church- 
es,or their organs? We reply in 
aword—it is an attitude of entire 
indifference. Their mission is not 
to the heads of these churches, but 
tothe people. ‘They ask their coun- 
tenance, if it will further their own 
purposes to secure it, but they do 
not wait for their permission to be- 
gio, nor regard their command to 
cease. In the Nestorian and Arme- 
nian churches, they are present as 
teachers of religion, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and on the 
authority of his word. They would 
convert the whole body as it is, so 
that the integrity of these churches 
may be preserved. If ** the heads” 
shall oppose and persecute and di- 
vide, it is not their doing. 

The Episcopal church pursues a 
very different policy. It recognizes 
these churches, as true churches; 
and their heads as Christ’s ministers. 
If it is said the missionaries of the 
Board do the same, we deny it, but 
if they did, it is a very different 
thing for them to do it, from what 
itis for the Episcopal church to do 
the same. In the view of the one,a 
chureh is a church as far as it fulfills 
the objects of a church. With the 
other, itcan give authority to vanity 
and superstition, and convey the sa- 
cramental “ grace, that bringeth sal- 
vation,” through anointed hypo- 
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crites and debauchees. The theory 
of its missions is to secure the friend- 
ship of the heads of the churches ; to 
convert the Greek patriarch, and 
lo, you have the church! a plan, 
which reminds us of the recipe to 
dress a hare—* first catch a hare.” 
We wonder that they have not tried 
the same plan with the Pope, for if 
that old gentleman could be brought 
over to the primitive faith, what a 
splendid operation it would be, and 
what manifest advantages the Epis- 
copal church has with the aforesaid 
Episcopal church at Rome, through 
its bishops, its liturgy, its fasts and 
feasts ! 

To these Eastern churches seven 
of its bishops did address a letter, 
introducing Mr. Southgate, inviting 
to intercourse preliminary to mutual 
recognition and communion. In this 
letter several things are noticeable. 

First. It was not sent by the Gen- 
eral Convention, nor the House of 
Bishops, and yet it represents the 
American church, and speaks in its 
name concerning a matter so sig- 
nificant as a union with the Greek 
patriarch, who sanctions image wor- 
ship and issues bulls against the 
Bible. Here have we an illustra- 
tion of “ the reserved rights” of a 
bishop and his “* Episcopal prerog- 
ative,” by virtue of the apostolic 
succession. 

Second. Its pleasant management 
of a difficult case. It inquires, 
“ whether a mutual recognition can 
be effected as members of the cath- 
olic church of Christ on the basis of 
the Holy Scriptures and the first 
councils, including the Apostles’ and 
Nicene creed,” &c. Of this a com- 
petent critic remarks: “1 am dis- 
posed at once to ask, and I should 
suppose the Jacobite and Greek pa- 
triarch would also like to know, how 
many of the first councils the Epis- 
copal bishops are ready to subscribe 
to, as being of equal authority with 
the Holy Scriptures? Do they go 
for the first seven, with the Greeks ? 
Then they approve of image wor- 
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ship and a multitude of other abom- 
inable things. Do they mean only 


the first four? But the Jacobites 
{and Armenians] reject the fourth, 
and of course would reject our 
American Episcopalians for receiv- 
ing it. And if the latter declare 
that they receive only the first three, 
then surely they can expect to re- 
ceive no quarter from the Greeks, 
who would anathematize them with 
the Jacobite and all the other Mono- 
physite heretics.” 

Third. The following: “ He will 
make it clearly understood that the 
American church has no ecclesias- 
tical connection with the followers 
of Luther and Calvin, and takes no 
part in their plans and operations 
to diffuse the principles of their 
sects.” To interpret this passage in 
its natural signification, Mr. South- 
gate argues to be a sad sign of 
* hostility to Episcopal missions.” 
For ourselves, if it be an alternative 
to retain and use our common sense, 
or to be reputed hostile to Episco- 
pal missions, we shall prefer the 
latter alternative, sad as it may be. 

Fourth. These bishops dare to 
recognize as branches of the church 
catholic—the Monophysites, who 
were excommunicated by the fourth 
general council, viz. the Nestorians, 
Armenians and Jacobites, contrary 
to Palmer and “ the catholic” doc- 
trine. Let it be looked to at Oxford. 

Again. The presiding bishop, in 
his instructions to Mr. Southgate 
in 1840, says: “ You may further 
state to them, that many of those 
called Protestants, have rejected, 
and are still so opposed to Episco- 
pacy and confirmation and the use 
of liturgies, that an intimate fellow- 
ship and connection with them is 
at present impracticable.” Of this 
Mr. Southgate says, (Reply, p. 17,) 
that this has been understood to 
warn the oriental churches against 
fellowship with non-Episcopal mis- 
sionaries. We have never so un- 
derstood it—but always in the sense 
for which he contends, as indirectly 


inculcating it by holding up they 
own bright example of non-com. 
munion for imitation. In jllustry. 
ting this last as the true meagi 
he refers us to the passage that fol, 
lows, in which this impossibility of 
communion at home, has made jt 
necessary to look out for sisters 
abroad, and impelled the American 
church to extend its hands after the 
fifteen millions of these corrupt and 
formal orientals—and two or three 
of them illegitimate sisters too, by 
reason of excommunication. By 
how beautiful is this, to be unable 
to commune with the churches of 
New England—bright with the ex. 
amples of piety and rich with the 
gifts of the Spirit; but to be able 
and eager to unite with these 
* whited sepulchers,’’"— How beaut. 
ful! “Ye fools and blind, for 
whether is greater, the gift, or the 
altar which sanctifieth the gift 7” 
Not only does “ the church” put 
itself forth in this style in her 
formal communications with these 
churches, but her future represen- 
tative, Bishop Southgate, has amply 
developed his own views in his re- 
cent volume on these churches. Let 
any man, not bitten with this mania 
of ** Catholicity” and * church prin- 
ciples,” read this book and question 
if he can, whether its author be not 
more than half a Greek himself. 
His reverence for canons and coun- 
cils, his mild constructions of cere- 
monies manifestly idolatrous, his 
gentle expostulations with the Pope 
for seeking to proselyte from these 
Eastern folds, his deference to these 
Bible-burning patriarchs and priests, 
and his silence concerning the la- 
bors of non-Episcopal missions, ot 
his contemptuous predictions of their 
speedy discomfiture, all tell clearly 
and expressly what will be his modes 
of dealing with these churches and 
their heads. 
What will be the result? Will 
he make an impression on them? 
Will he persuade the bishops and 
patriarchs that they all need sputt- 
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val influences, and must let him take 
the office of imparting them? Will 
he? What do they love the church 
for? Is it not for power and place 
and money? And will they by a 
new version put on the ceremonies 
and the sacraments, be persuaded 
that, though members of Christ’s 
body, they are dead or but just 
alive? And will they meekly sub- 
mit to receive life from this new- 
fledged bishop from their “* younger 
sister of the west,’ with two assist- 
ants, and an establishment of only 
one thousand pounds per annum ? 
It will be a new chapter in the 
history of conversions when this 
happens, and rich and powerful 
Pharisees are seen to be converted 
by the semi-Pharisaism of Catho- 
licity. 

And what if they will not be con- 
verted? What if the Greek pa- 
triarch should add to his bull of 
July last against the Bible, another 
against Bishop Southgate ?—or what 
if, understanding the game better, 
he should keep him in waiting on 
fair promises, and like a skillful 
coquette, should appear to be almost 
gained and yet never be won ? What 
will Mr. Southgate do? Do? Why, 
he must do nothing, or commit the 
“sin of schism.” 

Such is the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal church in respect 
to the oriental churches. Is it un- 
derstood at home ?_ It seems to be 
understood diflerently, according to 
the different optics of the observer. 
“The Episcopal Protestant” speaks 
of this mission as follows: ‘* Our 
own opinion is, that the Episcopal 
church from similar organizgtion, 
does possess peculiar advantages in 
her efforts among oriental Christian 
bodies, and that if a missionary 
bishop and his presbyters, under- 
standing and appreciating the Gos- 
pel and imbued with its spirit, should 
approach with trust in and prayer 
to Christ these benighted souls, they 
might be, with the divine blessing, 
most of all likely to enlist the sym- 
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pathies of dignitaries, obtain a fa- 
vorable hearing, win them to the 
truth, and ensure a co-operation in 
the work.” This we suppose to 
have been and still to be the opin- 
ion of the great body of those Epis- 
copalians in this country, who are 
earnestly bent on the missionary 
work. To this view of the matter 
we have no objection—and if they 
will select a field for such opera- 
tions in which they shall not con- 
flict with missions already estab- 
lished, and which they love as well 
as we—and send to it a bishop and 
presbyters “* understanding and ap- 
preciating the Gospel and imbued 
with its spirit,” we should be very 
glad to see the experiment of “ their 
advantages” fairly put to the proof. 
Mr. Southgate says, this well ex- 
presses his own idea. We will not 
dispute with him. We only re- 
mark, that there may be consid- 
erable latitude of interpreting the 
phrase, ‘* understanding and appre- 
ciating the Gospel.” For instance, 
the way in which “ The Church- 
man” “ understands and appreciates 
the Gospel,” is as follows: “ We 
have never favored the sending of 
a missionary, in the proper sense 
of the word, to the Eastern church- 
es; but we have always thought 
that it would be of mutual advan- 
tage to the pure Eastern churches 
and our own, to send a delegate 
who might establish a good under- 
stauding between them and us, and 
pave the way to the restoration of 
communion. We regard Mr. South- 
gate as occupying this position, and 
are therefore interested in his la- 
bors. We are under the impres- 
sion that these churches bear on 
many points a more faithful and 
united testimony than ours to an- 
cient Catholic truth, and that con- 
sequently an intercourse with them, 
may be beneficial to us as well as 
to them.” ‘“ This is manifestly the 
case as respects the constitution of 
the church and the ministry—a sub- 
ject on which the loosest notions 
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and most pernicious errors are rife 
among us. Probably if Mr. South- 
gate’s lectures were published, we 
should find he had given like testi- 
mony on other matters of doctrine 
and discipline. In the points of 
pictures, relics, and invocation of 
saints, we are left to infer that their 
churches are theoretically sound, 
since Mr. Southgate speaks only 
of practical corruption. We are 
brought to the same conclusion [that 
they are theoretically sound] re- 
specting the doctrine of justification 
by faith, for though Mr. Southgate 
alludes to the want of a just appre- 
ciation of this doctrine as their great 
internal defect, yet he gives us no 
reason to think that they are tainted, 
or that he is the man to taint them 
with the Lutheran perversions which 
are widely disseminated among us, 
and are the source of most of our 
difficulties.” We might quote from 
another Episcopal paper in a strain 
most opposite to this, and most dis- 
couragingly of Mr. Southgate and 
deprecatory of his influence.* But 
we will not—discord at home is 
unison with an emphasis abroad, and 
all these various and inharmonious 
tones will sweetly blend together in 
a clear and silvery note, for Mr. 
Southgate is Bishop, and is the 
mouth of his church to the orientals. 
Drs. Milnor and Tyng and Seabury, 
and Bishops Mclivaine and Hopkins 
and Whittingham, may speak to 
each other at home in the dialect of 
Babel ; but heard at Constantinople, 
the voice shall be “ one and indivisi- 


* Bishop Hopkins says: “I have been 
obliged to express in the plainest terms, 
= entire dissent from the appointment 
of the foreign missionary bishop to Con- 
stantinople, and can not allow that he is 
* sent furth to do apostolic work’ at all, for 
the simple reason, that I do not believe 
the apostles would have connived, or ap- 
peared to connive, at the corruptions of 
the Greek and other oriental churches, 
in the face of the people, under the 
vague and delusive hope of convertin 
the priesthood, en masse, by friendly pre- 
vate conversation at some fowe day.” 


ble,” for Bishop Southgate interprets 
it as he pleases. 

We ask again, and last of all, 
What will be the relation of this 
mission to the mission and mission. 
aries of the American Board ? First 
of all, the Episcopal church has 
thrust this mission upon ground oe. 
cupied, and for nearly fifteen years, 
by the representatives of our church. 
es. They began in weakness and 
fear, and God has blessed their Ja. 
bors; their presence and influence 
is felt throughout the Armenian 
church, as the earth in the spring. 
time ferments with its wondrous pro. 
cesses, whose results are beauty and 
life, where was nakedness and death, 
Their hold on the people is strong. 
All at once, a messenger comes jn, 
who understands their position, their 
aims, their hopes, and their strong 
reliances, for he himself was once 
a brother in the same school of 
Christ. At first he resides near 
them as a friend ; then he proposes 
to establish a mission to the Greeks, 
To this they reply, that it would be 
inexpedient to have a mission from 
another church on the same ground, 
yet, as they have never labored 
among the Greeks, they shall not 
object, and if the mission is to be 
established, they hope that he will 
conduct it. He comes out again, 8 
missionary to the Greeks, and con- 
ducts himself as we have seen. He 
now goes out a missionary bishop, 
and to the Armenian church also, 
and the only reason that has the 
shadow of courtesy to them is, that 
the Armenian is in communion with 
the Syrian church, to which he had 
also yefore been commissioned. He 
puts the lie upon the published re- 
ports of the progress of their work 
and its hopeful tokens.* He talks 





* Let the following serve as an exam- 
ple. “It is such reports as this, and oth- 
ers less erroneous, but generally convey- 
ing a false impression, that fill the pages 
of the Herald, and make it, to persons 
reading it in Turkey, little better than @ 
romance. It is such reports as 
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with contempt of their prospects, 
and slanders the character of their 
converts. He says that to church- 

and to churchmen alone, 
u dee he believe that the work 
of restoring and strengthening those 
churches to be committed, and they 
alone are able to perform it.” The 
primitive character of his own 
church he contends to be its pass- 
port and guarantee, and says that 
her proper lot is to maintain it 
among the Eastern Christians, and 
to present herself to them in this 
character alone. ‘“ This is the first 
condition of our usefulness, and ev- 
ery missionary operation which does 
not respect it, will be ‘as the morn- 
ing cloud and as the early ‘dew;’ as 
the chaff tt is driven with the 
whirlwind out of the floor, and as 
the smoke out of the chimney.” 
He thinks that in the Greek church 
“there are many, even among the 
higher clergy, who long for better 
things, and their influence will be 
the more felt, the work of restora- 
tion will be sooner and better done, 
if we of the West do not, by our 
hasty zeal, hurry it into a rank and 
premature growth. If there has 
been on the one hand much of 
painful opposition, there has been 
which have created the impression that 
the missionaries of the American Board 
are doing a great work among the Arme- 
nians ; reports which, I confidently af- 
firm, there can not be found five Armeni- 
ans in Constantinople who would not 
read with utter astonishment.” ‘“ To re- 
port these things as indications of the 
prosperity of a mission ; to allow them to 
g0 forth as if they were connected with 
missionary Operations ; to put down men 
as‘ inguirers,’ or ‘in an inquiring state of 
mind,’ and this, as if it were in conse- 
quence of the labors of missionaries, when 
this same state of mind existed ay - 
fore there was a missionary in the land, 
nay, always existed as a part of the life 
of Christianity at the East, is, however 
interesting it may be to people at home, 
‘unsafe and deceptive mode of sustain- 
ing the missionary work. It will come to 
aught among the Armenians, as it has 
among the Greeks."’—Mr. Southgate’s let- 
m— Banner of the Cross, Aug. 31, 
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on the other much of injudicious 
action.” 

Throughout his volume recently 
published, there is manifest the most 
thorough contempt for non-Episco- 
pal missions, and even for Episcopal 
missions not conducted on his own 
principles, and towards them the 
most decided though guarded hos- 
tility is expressed. Need we ask 
what will be the conduct of such a 
man, and of the mission controlled 
by such a man, towards these mis- 
sions? Will he not labor to coun- 
teract their teachings, to prevent 
their “ schismatical influence,” to 
prejudice against them the lawful 
heads of these churches, and profess 
that hie is doing God service ? How 
ean he do otherwise, if he act ac- 
cording to his professed principles ? 
And as he thus labors, does not the 
Episcopal church labor through him 
against this mission? Yes, even 
Dr. Milnor, who with one hand puts 
tracts into the hands of Messrs. 
Dwight and Goodell, and with the 
other sends out Bishop Southgate to 
be glad if they are burned! But 
we are not left to conjecture what 
Mr. Southgate will do. He tells us 
that his friendly forbearance has 
been so abused, and his non-inter- 
ference so misconstrued, that he 
shall take no care in future what 
are the results of his labors upon 
these missions. ‘* They have placed 
me in a position which otherwise 
might never have been occupied. 
It is not a position of hostility, but 
of indifference. My work will go 
on, as if their own did not exist. 
No one is to be avoided because he 
is their enemy, nor will his acquaint- 
ance be received for any such rea- 
son. The full agency of my church 
will be carried out, as if they were 
not in the field. Controversy must 
cease here. My appropriate work 
must be done, without any reference 
to theirs. I have hitherto worked 
in chains, from an over-sensitive 
desire to avoid even the appearance 
of offense. 1 have now no such de- 
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sire, nor do 1 desire to give of- 
Sense.” Need we here inquire, If 
Mr. Southgate’s friendship has been 
so hostile, and productive of such 
issues, what will not be his indiffer- 
ence, reckless of consequences? If 
Mr. Southgate, “ working in chains,” 
can feel and act as he has done, 
what will he not do when he is un- 
chained ? But he tells us that “ kind- 
ness and gentleness, forbearance and 
love, will, 1 hope, mark its course.” 
Yes, and so do certain other “ gentle 
and affectionate sons of the church,” 
as they give over their victims to the 
torture for the purifying of the flesh, 


April, 


do it in tender concern for their 
souls’ welfare ; and, as they consi 
the hopeless and unreclaimable to 
the civil power, for the rack ang the 
stake, they do it beveochiag ie 
not “to hurt a hair of their heads.” 
And if Mr. Southgate should hap. 
pen to rouse the Patriarch and the 
Sultan, “ the bull and the scimitar” 
both against “ the Armenian schis. 
matics,” he would doubtless be very 
sorry, but would gravely say, that 
his own church “shall do its own 
work, with its own means and in its 
own way.” 


S.W. 8, Duller.e 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Ws had intended to write at large 
upon the policy and operations of the 
American Tract Society. But we 
find that the unexpected length of 
some of our articles confines us to 
a few pages. We have hesitated, 
therefore, about saying any thing 
till our next number, in which we 
shall have room for a more full ex- 
pression of our views. There is, 
however, a question respecting one 
part of the Society’s operations, 
which recent discussions and devel- 
opments have rendered peculiarly 
interesting and exigent. We refer 
to the alteration of standard works 
of Christian literature. ‘There is 
a dissatisfaction with the course of 
the Society’s committee in this re- 
spect, wide already, and spreading 
like flame before the wind. A few 
words, therefore, fitly spoken, now, 





* Report (to the Public) of the Commit- 
tee of the Synod of New York and New 
Jersey, on the alteration of Books by the 
Publishing Committee of the Tract Soci- 
ety. 

“Address of the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society to its Supporters and 
Friends. 

Address of the Committee at Boston to 
the Members and Friends of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society in New England. 


may be better than many in our next 
number. 

We take several positions for 
granted at the outset, without dis 
cussion, since in our view they need 
none. We take it for granted that 
the American Tract Society is truly 
and eminently a beneficent institu. 
tion, receiving a larger support than 
would be received by denomina- 
tional institutions of the same kind, 
having access to fields from which 
such institutions would be excluded, 
and having a benign and powerful 
influence to secure the best kind of 
catholic unity—unity in essential 
doctrine, in spirit, and in action. 
We take it for granted that the wide 
and rapidly running dissatisfaction 
among the numerous supporters of 
the Tract Society, of which we have 
spoken, really exists. We can not 
be blind to the fact, if we would. 
The action of associations and sy- 
nods, the language of our religious 
journals, and the private intercourse 
of individuals, decisively declare tt 
We know it. And we are confi 
dent that we speak the general sen- 
timent of New England Congreg® 
tionalists, when we say, that this 
discussion must be arrested by 4 
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full and fair consideration 
ee pant of the managers of the 
Society, of its cause, and by a set- 
tlement of principles for future ac- 
tion wisely made and distinctly an- 
nounced, or those managers will lose 
the confidence of a large part of 
their constituency, and the Society’s 
ysefulness be greatly impaired. We 
take it for granted, that the commit- 
tees of the Tract Society regard 
themselves not as the Society, but 
as the agents of the members of the 
Society, responsible to those mem- 
bers, and therefore anxious to know 
their wishes and will. We take it 
for granted, also, that those who 
have expressed dissatisfaction with 
and urgent objections to the course 
of the Publishing Committee, are 
what they profess to be, real and 
earnest friends of the Society, and 
desire only its constitutional admin- 
istration and prosperity. 

We come then abruptly to the 
question, Is it right—morally right 
we mean—for the publishing com- 
mittee of the Tract Society to alter 
the works of standard authors ? 

This we will divide into two, 
which may be more clearly dis- 
cussed separately. (1.) Is it right 
for them to alter works of history ? 
(2.) Is it right for them to alter 
practical and doctrinal works ? 

To the first question, we answer, 
decidedly, No. A work of history 
is the testimony of an individual to 
facts of which he has acquired, in 
his view, an accurate knowledge. 

To alter an historical work, there- 
fore, is to destroy its peculiar value. 
The peculiar value of a work of 
history—i. e. its value as history— 
is measured by the worth of the au- 
thor as a witness. If it is altered, 
therefore, its peculiar value is de- 
stroyed as truly as would be the 
deposition of a witness by being al- 
tered by a lawyer before its present- 
ation to the court and jury. ‘The tes- 
mony is worthless. It is no longer 
a 9 It is no longer authen- 
tic. It no longer speaks by author- 
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ity. It can never be adduced as 
testimony. In other words, it can 
never be adduced to answer the 
great purpose for which it was writ- 
ten. It would be rejected at once 
by any disputant who should learn 
the fact that it has been altered. It 
may be argument. It may be ex- 
hortation. It may be romance. But 
it is no longer testimony—no longer 
authentic history. Hence the pub- 
lic sentiment requires, and publish- 
ers are usually very careful to give, 
full and particular evidence of the 
complete authenticity of editions of 
historical works. 

Moreover, to alter an author’s his- 
tory, and send it out as his, is really 
a fraud. No one would deny that 
the alteration by a lawyer of the de- 
position of a witness isa fraud. No 
more can it be truly denied that the 
alteration or omission of the state- 
ments of an historical witness is a 
fraud. It makes the testimony of 
the witness other than as he gave it. 
It presents testimony which he did 
not present. And yet it is sent out 
as substantially his testimony. It 
deceives. An individual publisher 
who should alter the statements of an 
historical work, to save the feelings 
of his customers, and increase the 
sale of his book, would, when de- 
tected, be denounced at once. It is 
as truly a fraud, as would be an al- 
teration of the historical statements 
of the Bible. The difference be- 
tween the error of altering sacred 
history—the Bible—and the error of 
altering history by a human author, 
is a difference in degree, not in kind. 
In each case it is the alteration of 
testimony to facts. The fact, that 
in the one, the testimony altered is 
divine and infallible, makes the er- 
ror greater in degree, but not differ- 
ent in kind. We have an illustra. 
tion in point. The Roman Catholics, 
in their version of the Bible, wishing 
to give divine authority and recom- 
mendation to the worship of images, 
altered this passage in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, “ Jacob . . . worshiped 
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leaning on the top of his staff,” so 
as to make it read, “Jacob... 
adored the top of his rod.” We 
do not hesitate to denounce this as 
a “ pious fraud.” Now surely it is a 
less fraud, but not less truly a fraud, 
to alter the statements of any human 
historian, and send them out as his. 

These remarks apply not merely 
to statements of the prominent facts 
of history, but also to the coloring 
and shading of those facts. Alter- 
ation here destroys not only the idi- 
osyncrasy of the writer, but the au- 
thenticity of the work. ‘The identity 
of a person consists not less in his 
flesh, and color, and air, and gait, 
than in his bones and sinews. 

The reasons which we have given 
are decisive, we think, against the 
alteration of an historian’s statement 
by individuals. They are equally 
decisive against such alteration by 
the publishing committee of the 
Tract Society. The fact that such 
alterations are made by a committee 
of a benevolent association, with be- 
nevolent intentions, does not change 
their nature and tendency. If such 
alterations, when made by an indi- 
vidual, destroy the testimony of a 
witness, they destroy it none the less 
when made by the committee of the 
Tract Society. If such alteration, 
when made by an individual, is a 
fraud on the purchaser or reader, 
it is none the less a fraud (we speak 
not of intention) when done by the 
committee of the Tract Society. 

There are also additional and pe- 
culiar reasons why the committee of 
the Tract Society should not alter 
the statements of history. We will 
mention two. 

The first is, that the Committee 
publish such altered statements not 
with their own funds. They are 
trustees and disbursers of a fund 
contributed by others. They draw 
from a treasury which is filled from 
all the land,—into which the rich 
casts from his abundance, the poor 
from his penury, and the child from 
his little store. And these numer- 
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ous contributors have never conte. 
plated or authorized such use of 
their funds. 

The other reason is this, The 
Committee, by this course, affect 
not themselves only. They bri 
discredit on the Society. ‘They give 
an unfavorable character to the 
whole association—the character of 
a garbler of history. Men ywilj 
think, that the Society changes his. 
tory to suit its purposes; they do 
not know how far or in what pr. 
spects changes are made, and they 
will not confide in its integrity as q 
publisher. ‘Thus the Committee ey 
the cords of public confidence in the 
Society. 

But plain as is the general ques. 
tion of the propriety of the alters. 
tion of history by the Committee, 
the particular question which has 
been a subject of public discussion— 
Were the Society’s committee right 
in altering the History of the Re. 
formation by Merle D’Aubigné?— 
is, if possible, still plainer. What. 
ever doubts there may be in some 
minds on the general question, we 
see not how there can be any on the 
particular question. 

One of the great lessons which 
that history teaches is, the evils of 
prelacy and hierarchy. But the 
Committee have stricken out all re- 
ferences to prelacy and hierarchy, 
as such, or have so changed them 
as te make them bear only on one 
form of hierarchy,—the papacy. 
They have not only destroyed their 
own witness, by altering his testi- 
mony—by the fact of alteration— 
but such is the nature of their al- 
terations, as to divest his history of 
one of its chief lessons—to defeat 
one of its main objects. 

Besides—and this is in our view 
a consideration of great weight— 
D’Aubigné himself, with as strong 


-motives as had the Committee to 


make these very changes, delibe- 
rately chose not to make them. He 
is intimately associated at Geneva 


with evangelical Baptists, one of 
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whom—a prominent clergyman— 
made common cause with him in 


leaving the established church, Not- 
withstanding, he did not think it 
oper to depart from the ordinary 
hinguage of history respecting An- 
abaptists. He values highly the 
evangelical Episcopalians. He has 
the strongest motives to be tender 
toward their peculiarities : for he is 
intimately and pleasantly associated 
with many Episcopal residents at 
Geneva, who have rendered impor- 
tant aid to the church with which he 
isconnected. He was on terms of 
closest friendship with an excellent 
Episcopal missionary who had re- 
tired to Geneva to reside, and has 
recently deceased there. He has a 
most catholic spirit, and the warmest 
fraternal feeling toward all who love 
Christ in sincerity. He has lately 
been engaged in plans and endeav- 
ors to promote unity among the dif- 
ferent evangelical Protestant denom- 
inations. With all this pressure of 
motive to suppress, he has yet given 
the historical facts, not merely re- 
specting papacy, but respecting pre- 
lacy and hierarchy. ‘The very rea- 
sons which could not prevail on the 
aithor to depart from the usual 
statements and forms of statement 
of history in writing the work, surely 
can not justify others in altering 
those statements or forms of state- 
ment when written. ‘The author, 
with his numerous manuscripts and 
varied facilities for writing exact 
history before him, did not omit or 
modify the statements and referen- 
cesin question. But the committee 
of the Tract Society, without these 
facilities for securing historical ac- 
curacy before them, omit and mod- 
ify those statements and references, 
and do this, not to make them more 
exact, but indeed to make them less 
exact, that they may better suit 
certain denominations of Christians ! 
ls it not a very strange inquiry to 
make,when preparing another man’s 
istory for the press, How will this 
or that statement and reference suit 
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this or that denomination, and what 
omissions or modifications will make 
it suit? Moreover, the Committee 
had evidence, in D’Aubigné’s late 
spirited Lecture on Puseyism and 
High-churchism, that his conviction 
is very deep, and his feeling very 
strong, of the evils of prelacy. 

To have made these alterations 
without consulting D’Aubigné, is a 
discourtesy and wrong toward him, 
which the Committee now see and 
regret, and which has received the 
decided disapprobation of himself 
and his friends. ‘That the Commit- 
tee did not see and prevent this, is 
remarkable. That they did not at 
least consult with the author’s inti- 
mate friend and frequent corres- 
pondent, Rev. Dr. Baird, a resident 
of the same city with themselves, 
is still more remarkable. 

We are informed, by the Address 
of the Committee, that D’Aubigné 
is, at their request, revising this his- 
tory, and adapting it to the purposes 
of the Society. We are reluctant 
to object to this, and yet we do not 
exactly like it. This adaptation of 
the work to the Society’s channels, 
though it will doubtless be done 
with the best motives, will, we fear, 
be—surely it will appear to be—a 
suppression of important historical 
statements, in order to answer a 
purpose. Some years since, James 
K. Paulding, after he became en- 
gaged in partisan politics—he was, 
we believe, an incumbent in, or as- 
piring to, a high political office— 
published a new edition of his 
works, striking out a very true, spir- 
ited and just passage respecting 
slavery in the southern states. The 
act was regarded with general con- 
tempt. Now D’Aubigne will revise 
and alter his history for the Tract 
Society—if he does it—with far 
other motives than those of this au- 
thor, corrupted in manliness and 
honesty by political ambition. Yet 
we fear that his revision will be— 
after what has happened it will ap- 
pear to be—a modification or soft- 
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ening of the lessons of history, that 
they may not offend any among evan- 
gelical Christians. To “ offend not in 
word,” even though that word be 
truth, is a good rule in social inter- 
course, but a bad one for a witness 
in a court of justice, or on ihe pages 
of history. ‘* Facts are stubborn 
things,” and we like not to see their 
stubbornness broken down. 

In the remarks which we have hith- 
erto made, we do not deny the pro- 
priety of a publication by the com- 
mittee of the Tract Society, or by 
individuals, of a history openly and 
avowedly corrected by a competent 
historical hand. ‘That would be the 
publication of a new work—the his- 
tory of A corrected by B. 

Nor do we wish to be considered 
as expressing any opinion concern- 
ing the propriety of publishing his- 
tory with notes which contradict or 
correct the text; nor whether a 
man may rightfully expurgate Shak- 
speare, or, should he choose, trav- 
esty Virgil, or turn Milton into dog- 
gerel. Such questions have no bear- 
ing on the present discussion, and 
we have no room for their consider- 
ation. 

Much less do we deny the right 
to abridge history. Abridgment is 
not alteration. It professes, not to 
change, but to give the essence. 
An abridgment of history is not 
regarded as the genuine work. It 
avows itself to be, not the testimony 
of the author as he gave it, but the 
testimony of the author as abridged 
by another; and its authority rests 
jointly on the author and abridger, 
and will be proportioned to our con- 
fidence in the correctness of the 
one, and the ability and fidelity of 
the other. 

We come now to the second ques- 
tion, Is it right for the publishing 
committee of the Tract Society to 
alter the practical works, and the 
doctrinal works of a practical bear- 
ing, of standard authors ? 

We have weighed this question 
carefully, and we answer, Yes—on 
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certain conditions. We think tha 
it may be done with great ang 
blessed results; and, if done go. 
cording to the conditions which we 
shall mention, with few if any evil 
results. If Baxter, and Flavel, and 
Edwards, and others like them— 
men such as the world does not see 
in every age—can, by being de. 
prived of those parts which treat of 
matters wherein evangelical denom. 
inations differ, have their readers 
multiplied ten, twenty or a hundred 
fold; if they can thus implant the 
principles of the common Christiay. 
ity, which they so ably advocate and 
powerfully impress, and which they 
chiefly prized, in a hundred timesas 
many minds as they would if their 
works were unalterea ; if the choice 
Christian writers of the world—the 
next best instrumentality to the Bi. 
ble and the living ministry—can thus 
have their sphere of usefulness in- 
definitely expanded, and this without 
harm in any direction, surely, a 
most important end will be gained, 
a glorious result accomplished—one 
which theywho love and long for the 
spread of the common Christianity 
will not lightly prevent. Now we 
believe that, by divesting these av- 
thors, in some of their treatises, of 
the little of denominational matter 
which they have, they can be made, 
by this catholic Society, with its 
power-presses and its hundreds of 
distributers, both in densely and 
sparsely populated regions, to preach 
to hundreds, where before they 
preached totens. With the reasons 
on which we ground such an opinion, 
we need noi occupy the space which 
we can not spare. They are familiar 
to all who read or hear the commu: 
nications of the Tract Society. 
But, while the benefits from the 
wider circulation of these works, by 
means of their alteration to suit the 
channels of this catholic association, 
are fully acknowledged, there are 
those who fear evil results which 
will more than counterbalance these 
benefits. ‘They say, these Christian 
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classics lie in our hearts next to the 
Bible. We can not bear to see 
them mutilated. We feel as does 
an artist, when he sees rude hands 
marring @ chef-d’auvre. A rough 
shock is given to some of their most 
sacred associations. And they think 
that no benevolent society can be 
sustained, which thus wars with 
the religious tastes and feclings of 
the Christian community. 

They say, also, You are destroy- 
ing the testimony and burying in 
oblivion the authority and the rea- 
soning of our strongest writers on 
interdenominational questions, and 
the questions between  difierent 
schools. ‘These questions we ac- 
knowledge to be less important than 
those on which all evangelical de- 
nominations agree. But they are 
not unimportant. The right state- 
ment and explanation and success- 
ful defense of them is essential to 
the best development and most ef- 
fective influence of the evangelical 
sysiem. ‘These questions are greatly 
interesting to us and to the cause of 
Christ. ‘These questions have been 
settled, in our view beyond dispute, 
by these giants in Christian litera- 
wre. And you destroy all this their 
work. , You consign to oblivion their 
logic and authority on these ques- 
tions. Says the Old School Calvin- 
ist, You are striking election out of 
Edwards, or at least diminishing the 
proportion and prominence of elec- 
tion. Says the New School Calvin- 
is, You are striking new school out 
of Baxter. I can show you three 
solid pages of real ‘Taylorism in his 
“Call to the Unconverted,” sacri- 
ficed on the altar of mutilation. 
Says the Pedobaptist, You divest 
these works of all their conclusive 
arguments against the Baptists. You 
rob Wilberforce of his testimony in 
behalf of Episcopacy, says the 
Churchman. You strike out this 
aod that logical annihilation of pre- 
lacy, exclaims the advocate of par- 
ity in the ministry. You will not 
even allow of incidental expressions 
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against Arminianism, adds the Cal- 
vinist. You must not publish any 
thing against Arminianism, rejoins 
some Calvinistic Episcopalian, who 
is reluctant to be known in his own 
denomination as other than Armin- 
ian. And then, say they all in cho- 
rus, You send out the mutilated book 
as genuine, without any bona fide 
information of the alteration ; and by 
your cheap and forced circulation, 
you push all other editions of these 
works out of the channels of trade, 
and ultimately out of the world. 
‘Thus in your zeal to multiply certain 
portions of these authors’ works, you 
bury certain other portions. You 
kill the authors in part, that you may 
make their other part more active. 
And then you profess to have done 
nothing except to change a little ob- 
solete phraseology! ‘This course, 
moreover, which you are commen- 
cing, is one of indefinite evil. You 
establish a precedent whose influ- 
ence and effects you can not meas- 
ure nor forecast. On the same prin- 
ciple, a Unitarian might publish the 
works of Dwight or Edwards, di- 
vesting them of every thing opposed 
to his heresies, and pass them off as 
genuine, with the exception of such 
alterations as time renders neces- 
sary. And so might this practice 
run on, till the whole religious 
press should be employed in stereo- 
typing deceit. 

These objections from various 
quarters have, we think, great 
weight, and, could they not be ob- 
Viated, we should say, alter no 
books. But we believe that they 
can be in a great measure obviated 
by the conditions which we propose. 

The first condition, not perhaps 
in the order of nature, but in im- 
portance, as related to these objec- 
tions, is, Let the fact and nature of 
the alterations be distinctly announ- 
ced—so distinctly announced, that 
no one who reads the title-page or 
preface can receive the idea that the 
Tract Society’s edition is the com- 
plete and genuine work of the au- 
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thor. Let there be no concealment, 
not the least, on this point. Let it 
be confessed, or rather professed, 
that the work has been divested of 
all denominational matter, and that 
the object of the Society is, not to 
publish works completely genuine, 
but works so altered (let the word 
be spoken right out) as to be accept- 
able and useful among the masses 
in all evangelical denominations. 
This, plainly, is the only honest 
course. It is the only course which 
tells the truth—the only course 
which does not deceive. ‘To send 
out a work deprived of important 
pages, or sentences, or words, of 
denominational matter, with no de- 
claration of the fact on the title- 
page and in the preface, or with a 
declaration that slight changes have 
been made, such only as are re- 
quired by style and obsolete phrase- 
ology, is to publish an untruth, and 
that as often as there are volumes 
published, yea, as often as those 
volumes are read. We feel strong- 
ly—we would speak decidedly, on 
this point. It is telling untruths by 
stereotype font and steam press. 
Who can estimate the fearful influ- 
ence of such an example of a great 
and benevolent association, seen in 
its true light, on the community ? 

Moreover, it is liable to ail the ob- 
jections to which we have alluded. 
It shocks the taste and principles of 
the scholar, and wounds the associa- 
tions and attachments of the Chris- 
tian reader. It destroys the author- 
ity and buries the arguments of grea 
authors on those important questions 
which divide evangelical denomina- 
tions and schools. It ought not to 
be allowed. There should be such 
an announcement of the fact and na- 
ture of alterations, when made, as 
to forbid the reader to believe that 
the edition is the exact and genuine 
production of the author. 

Should it be said, that this course 
will diminish the circulation of the 
books—that many will not buy nor 
receive them, if they know that 
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they are not genuine—we answer 
Be it so. Then we have no right to 
put our books upon them ; no more 
than a tradesman has to put off dam. 
aged goods on a man who is search. 
ing for those which are sound, 
Be it so. We have no right to 
catch readers by guile. We have 
no right to do evil that good may 
come. We have no right, bya de. 
ceptive course, to force out of Cir 
culation and print, the genuine 
works of the ablest Christian wri. 
ters, and to nullify labors to which 
they, and thousands of like faith 
with them, attach great importance. 

And it is poor policy. Better 
a diminished circulation, than the 
loss of the confidence of the Chris. 
tian community, the withering of 
the Society’s resources, and the de. 
struction of its usefulness. We sup- 
pose that, by this fair and open 
course, the circulation of the altered 
works would be diminished, just 
where it ought to be, not among the 
masses for whom they were chiefly 
designed, but among clergymen and 
scholars, who ought to have the 
genuine works. 

We feel bound to say—and we 
say it with great reluctance—that 
the Publishing Committee, doubtless 
with the best intentions, have com- 
mitted an error at this important 
point—an error which, in our view, 
they ought to perceive and re 
nounce. ‘They have not made that 
distinct announcement of altera- 
tions of which we have spoken. 
They have seemed to think it unne- 
cessary ; and have been apparently 
unwilling to let the world know that 
many of their books are—what they 
are—altered to suit a purpose, not 
the exact and genuine productions 
of their authors. 

But, on the other hand, it will be 
asked, Wil! this prevent the evil re- 
sults anticipated? We think, that 
in connection with another condi- 
tion, it will. For, the distinct de- 
claration that the Tract Society's 
edition of a treatise is altered, and 
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is not in all respects the genuine 
work of the author, will effectually 
prevent the burial of that author’s 
authority and arguments on interde- 
nominational questions. ‘The genu- 
ine editions will then be in abundant 
demand, and of course will be abun- 
dantly supplied. And no one will 
ever presume to quote the Tract So- 
ciety’s edition as proof that the au- 
thor did not maintain certain opin- 
ions on those questions, or to infer 
that he did not advance powerful 
and decisive arguments on those 
questions, from the fact that they 
are not found in that edition: for it 
will be distinctly understood, that 
this edition is published simply to 
advance the common Christianity of 
all the sects, and that whatever per- 
tains to denominational Christianity, 
however important in that relation, 
has been expunged or modified. 
To illustrate this point, suppose that 
it had been proposed to Edwards, 
while living, to preach to Baptists, 
ot Arminians, or Episcopalians, or 
to Fuller to preach to Pedobaptists, 
or to Wilberforce to lecture to Pres- 
byterians, and to confine them- 
selves to subjects on which they and 
their hearers were agreed; would 
they not have cheerfully consented, 
provided that the fact of this limita- 
tion was distinctly announced and 
well understood, and that they 
should be free to proclaim and en- 
foree their peculiar opinions else- 
where? Would they not have more 
than consented? Would they not 
have rejoiced thus to have had a 
wider scope given them for useful- 
ness on the field of the common 
Christianity ? This is just what the 
Tract Society, pursuing essentially 
the course we have indicated, would 
do with the works by which such 
authors, though dead, yet speak. 

The other condition of altering 
practical and doctrinal works, is 
this. Let alterations, when made, 
be made cautiously, skillfully and 
judiciously. 

Alteration of the standard works 
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of Christian literature, enshrined in 
the hearts of Christian scholars, is 
an exceedingly delicate task. It is 
far better, therefore, when practi- 
cable, to have works written than 
altered to suit the basis of the So- 
ciety. And we believe that authors 
may now be found, who, by the aid 
of the light shed now for ages on 
practical and doctrinal subjects, will 
write treatises better adapted to the 
Society’s purposes, than can be 
made by the alteration of works 
written without the Society’s spe- 
cific purposes in view. This is a 
topic which well deserves a distinct 
and minute consideration. But we 
have not room for it now. This, 
however,—the writing of books for 
the Society,—can only be done 
gradually. ‘To supply volumes in 
this way, requires time—time in 
which thousands will perish for lack 
of knowledge. ‘There seems to be 
a necessity, for a while at least, 
that the books already written 
should be adapted by alteration to 
the Society’s purposes. But this 
should be done with extreme caution. 
They who do it should bear in mind 
the delicacy of the work—that it is a 
work to which mauy of our wisest 
men consent with extreme reluc- 
tance, even on condition that the 
fact and nature of alterations is dis- 
tinctly announced ; that it is a work 
which wars with the tastes and asso- 
ciations and feelings, if not with the 
judgment, of the enlightened Chris- 
tian community. This should cause 
them to determine to make no chan- 
ges, except when absolutely neces- 
sary for the Society’s purposes. 
The members of the Committee 
should lay aside, not indeed fidelity 
to, or the peculiar opinions of, the 
denominations they represent, but 
all the littleness and narrowness of 
the sectarian spirit. 

This work of alteration should 
also be done with great judgment 
and skill. Bearing in mind the 
great delicacy and difficulty of the 
work, the Committee should employ 
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those to do it who will not bungle. 
Remembering that they are direct- 
ing the application of the chisel to 
chef-d’wuvres, they should employ 
those who will not maul them. A 
blacksmith should not be set to 
mend a watch, nor a stone-mason to 
alter the Belvidere Apollo. The 
work should be done by one thor- 
oughly and scientifically acquainted 
with doctrinal and practical theol- 
ogy, as well as familiar with the 
scope and spirit of the author, and 
with the peculiar views of the seve- 
ral denominations included in the 
Society. We think that whoever 
has made alterations hitherto, has 
had his eye directed by the benevo- 
lence of his heart, more toward the 
destitute masses for whom the vol- 
umes of the Society are chiefly in- 
tended, than toward the intelligent 
Christian readers and scholars who 
are jealous for the integrity of the 
works, which, next to the Bible, 
they love. We have been ourselves 
more troubled by the nature than 
the fact of the alterations. We 
think that many of them are en- 
tirely unnecessary, and that some of 
them evince, not merely a differ- 
ence of opinion between denomina- 
tions, but also a yielding to the lit- 
tleness of the sectarian spirit. We 
think also—for we should speak 
plainly on this point if at all—that 
some of these changes have been 
unskillfully made—made in viola- 
tion of scientific and judicious rules, 
both of rhetoric and theology. We 
can not afford room for instances. 
Some of them have been widely 
published, and have made a deep 
impression. We will allude toone— 
the alteration of the main proposi- 
tions of Edwards's Treatise on Re- 
demption. In the general introduc- 
tion to that treatise, under the. head 
of Doctrine, the author gives a sum- 
mary definition and statement of 
the terms to be used, and of the 

sitions to be established. The de- 
sign of the work of Redemption he 
summarily expresses in five propo- 
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sitions. ‘T'wo of these propositi 
and these the most important, have 
been altered! This is enough to se 
theological and rhetorical teeth oq 
edge. The very frame-work of the 
building, the chief bones of the 
body,are changed. Now this alter. 
ation was entirely unnecessary ; for 
the same sentiments are inwrought 
in the whole work, and formal ex. 
pressions of them are left, perhaps 
abundantly, and some even on the 
same page. But if they were ne. 
cessary for the Society’s purposes, 
they should not be made. [If the 
Publishing Committee can not ad 

a treatise to the channels of the Sp. 
ciety without altering its main prop. 
ositions—its frame-work—we say, 
let that treatise be given up as im 
practicable. Against such alters 
tions, theology, logic, taste, nerves, 
ery out. We have not seen any 
public defense of this alteration, but 
we have heard that it has been 
privately defended, thus. These 
are not main propositions. Proof. 
—They are enclosed in a paren 
thesis. To this we answer: ln 
the edition before us they are not 
enclosed in a parenthesis. And if 
they were, what then? Who does 
not know that some of the old wr: 
ters used the parenthesis very freely, 
as modern writers do the dash, and 
often to include very weighty mat- 
ter? We have no patience to ar 
gue such a point. It is the merest 
quibble, and every uncommitted 
man, who knows the nature of a 
parenthesis, will say so. 

We have thus briefly stated our 
views of the course which ought t 
be pursued by the committee of the 
Tract Society in the present ex: 
gency. We have carefully and 
anxiously watched the expressions 
of dissatisfaction, and the astonish- 
ment and grief, which exposure of 
the alterations in works of history, 
and of practical and doctrinal the 
ology, has produced. We have 
consulted with many lovers of the 
Society wiser than ourselves, 
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ye believe that the course of which 
ye have spoken is not only right in 
igelf, but will satisfy the members 
ad friends of the Society, and heal 
t alarming and growing 
difculty. It will, we think, satisfy 
hose who have uttered complaint, 
ad made exposures of the altera- 
ions. “ The Committee of the Sy- 
nod of New York and New Jer- 
"though in their publications 
m this subject, if we understand 
their commission, they ought to act, 
and if we understand their own ex- 
nations, they do act, not as ““Com- 
nittee of the Synod,” but simply as 
individuals,—will, we should judge, 
ie satisfied with this. For, though 
atfirst they seemed hardly to see 
heir way clear, and to walk rather 
gropingly, and have appeared from 
ime to time to change their ground, 
ad have uniformly perhaps taken 
sronger ground than we, yet the 
gst of their objections has been, the 
falsification of historical testimony, 
md the tendency of the alteration 
of practical and doctrinal works to 
destroy the authority and bury in 
dlivion the arguments of standard 
writers on interdenominational ques- 
tions. If this can be obviated, their 
uxiety and alarm will cease. ‘The 
executive committee of the Boston 
Tract Society have marked out es- 
sentially this course, in their late 
“appeal to the members and friends 
df the American Tract Society in 
New England.” They say,— 


“We come now, in the second place, to 
speak more directly with regard to the 
inciple and practice of accommodating 
to the great object thus contem- 
plated by the Society. 

“It would be a misfortune if this Soci- 
tly should present itself to any mind with 
its incidental arrangement of revising 
books in undue prominence. The revis- 
on of books is not the object for which 
the Society exists. It seeks to make 
known salvation by Christ through books 
ind tracts to the largest possible number 
of souls in our land. hen this can be 
pomoted by issuing books which require 
noalteration, all will agree that this, for 
svery reason, should be done; and such 
hasbeen the practice of the Publishing 

Vol. III. 36 
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Committee. But when a book can, in the 
view of the Committee, promote the great 
object for which it was written more ef- 
fectually in the hands of the Society by 
certain changes or omissions, they feel 
that it is their duty to make them, and the 
book being thus prepared, as they think, 
in the very best way to teach the greatest 
number of minds the truths necessary to 
salvation, they send it broadcast over the 
land.” 

“Tt is right and fair that each book 
which is altered by the Publishing Com- 
mittee should apprise the reader of the 
fact. While it would be injudicious to 
make such a notice obtrusive, and while a 
desire to manifest conscientiousness may 
be so expressed as to defeat its own good 
intentions, it is indispensable that every 
book which is altered should not be in 
any danger of passing as the exact produc- 
tion of the author. If the present noti- 
ces in any of the books are not suffi- 
cient, it will be easy to make them so. 
The Publishing Committee have assured 
us that every book which is altered shall 
contain such a notice, informing the read- 
er of the nature of the alterations in it, 
without relying on his supposed knowl- 
edge of the Society's plan of publications 
to suggest to him that alterations may 
have been made. They have also ex- 
pressed their intention to prefix such a no- 
tice to all the future issues of their pres- 
ent publications which may require it. It 
will then be understood that those who 
wish for the works in their original form 
must look elsewhere for them than to this 
Society, and those who are willing to cir- 
culate or receive books which, while they 
have been revised by the Publishing Com- 
mittee for more extensive circulation, are 
still substantially as they were written, 
may avail themselves of the privilege.’ — 
American Messenger, March, 1845, p. 15. 


In other words they say, Let 
changes when made, be made cau- 
tiously and judiciously, and be dis- 
tinctly announced. Let not the 
Committee presume on the reader’s 
knowledge of the Society’s basis of 
union for information as to the fact 
and nature of the alterations ; but 
let them be so announced in the pre- 
face, as, that the work altered “ shall 
not be in any danger of passing as 
the exact production of the author.” 
This ground, the defenders of the 
Tract Society have generally taken. 
The New York Observer, which 
has defended the course of the Com- 
mittee, concedes that alterations 
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should “ be judiciously made and 
distinctly announced.” 

We think, therefore, that on this 
general ground the whole difficulty 
may be harmoniously adjusted. 

But, while this ground of adjust- 
ment has been indicated both by 
those who have assailed and those 
who have defended the course of 
the Publishing Committee in mak- 
ing changes in books, it has not 
been taken, or if taken, has not been 
announced by the Committee them- 
selves. They have published in the 
American Messenger, the appeal of 
the Boston Executive Committee. 
But they have not announced the 
principles and positions of that do- 
cument as their own. The Boston 
brethren inform us in their appeal, 
that the Publishing Committee have 
promised them, that the course indi- 
cated in that appeal, i. e. judicious 
alterations and distinct announce- 
ments, shall be pursued hereafter ; 
also, that the announcements of al- 
terations in works already published, 
which are not sufficiently full and 
distinct, shall be made so. But the 
Publishing Committee have given no 
such assurance to the community. 
We looked anxiously for such 
an assurance in the address of 
the Committee which accompa- 
nied the republication of this Bos- 
ton appeal. But we were disap- 
pointed. We did not find it, nor 
any thing which looked like it. For 
ourselves, we distinctly and emphat- 
ically say, that we can not be satis- 
fied, and we fully believe that the 
New England Congregationalists 
will not be satisfied, until a frank, 
full and formal announcement is 
made by the Publishing Committee, 
that this ground is taken, and that 
this course will be hereafter pursued. 

We make no apology for speak- 
ing thus plainly on this subject. We 
have not commenced the discussion. 
We have regretted the mode of its 
commencement. We regret that 
those who have seen evil in the acts 
of the Publishing Committee did not 
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make their attempts to re it 
through the channels of the Society 
did not take the course which the 
constitution of the Society poins 
out for the correction, by the mem. 
bers of the Society, of any errors ig 
the conduct of its officers.* But we 
find a discussion going on in the 
public channels of communicatiop— 
a discussion which, unless arrested 
by a satisfactory adjustment of diff. 
culties, will we fear seriously injure, 
if not destroy the Society. ‘The 
Society depends for its usefulness 
and existence on the confidence of 
its members and patrons. If that 
confidence be destroyed, its useful. 
ness and existence are ended. This 
fact, on the one hand, should pro- 
duce great candor and caution, and 
forbearance, and orderliness of meth- 
od in those who have complaints 
to offer ; and on the other hand, it 
should induce a disposition in its of. 
ficers, to attend to every breath of 
dissatisfaction among its members 
and friends, whether coming to them 
as individuals, or as officers, wheth 
er coming with due observance of 
technical order or not; and to be 
ready for inquiry and explanation, 
and adjustment, and a reference to 
their constituency—a disposition 
carefully to avoid creating distrust 
of the Society, and injuring its use- 
fulness by undue partiality for their 
own acts, by pertinacity of opinion, 


* The 10th and 4th articles of the Con- 
stitution of the Tract Society are as fol- 
lows : 

“ Article X.—The president, or, in his 
absence, the vice-president, or other offi- 
cer first on the list in the city of New 
York, at the request of five directors, may 
call special meetings of the board of di- 
rectors, causing three days’ notice of such 
meetings to be given. "The board of di- 
rectors shall have power to call special 
meetings of the society.” 

“ Article 1V.—The society shal! meet 
annually, on Wednesday immediately 
preceding the second Thursday in May, 
when the proceedings of the foregoing 
year shall be reported, and a board, con- 
sisting of a president, vice-presidents, sec- 
retaries, a treasurer, two auditors, 
thirty-six directors, shall be chosen. 
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or obstinacy of spirit, or assumed 
independence of the great body 
whose responsible agents they are, 
or by the imputation, public or pri- 
vate, of sinister motives to those who 
complain of their course. 

In conclusion, we assure our 
brethren of the Publishing and Ex. 
ecutive Committee, of our sympa- 
thy with them in their trying situa- 
tion. They have labored hard, and 
with excellent intentions, and it is 
doubtless grievous to them to find 
that any of their acts have been un- 
satisfactory. We hope that they 
may be divinely guided. We think 
that they are in danger of mistaking 
the state of the public mind and will. 
We have seen some indications of a 
disposition to consider the fact that 
the recent discussions have not di- 
minished the receipts of the Society 
asaverdict agaiust the complaints, 
and in favor of the course of the 
Committee. We do not like this 
disposition ; and we protest in be- 
half of the Society, against such a 
mode of settling the pending ques- 
tions. It is a mode which is by no 
means immediately decisive,—a 
mode by which in so short a time, 
the public decision can not at all be 
inferred. We know that many 
have given to the Society, within a 
few months past, more freely than 
formerly, not because they wholly 
approve of the course of the Com- 
miltee, but lest it should appear that 
the Society had already lost public 
confidence. We know that many 
have given, withthe full conviction, 
that after what has happened, the 
errors complained of will not be re- 
peated. We know that others have 
given under protest against those 
errors, and given more liberally 
than usual to evince the impartiality 
and friendliness of their protest. It 
8a mode of judgment which will 
ultimately indeed be entirely deci- 
sive. If tried long enough, it will 
settle the question as to the public 
verdict. But the decision, if unfa- 
Yorable to the Committee’s course, 
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will not be known till pronounced 
by the Society’s injury and ruin. 
We protest therefore, in behalf of 
the Society, against a mode of as- 
certaining public opinion so danger- 
ous to the strength and life of the 
Society. There is a more excel- 
lent way. Our prayer is, that wis- 
dom and grace may be given to the 
Executive Committee to meet the 
present exigency with a right spirit 
and with excellent judgment. Then 
we are sure that the result of these 
discussions and trials will be an en- 
larged and strengthened confidence 
in a Society which they and we 
greatly love. 


Postscrirt —Since the preceding arti- 
cle went to press, we have seen the Re- 
port of the Pectoral Association of Phila- 
delphia, on the publications of the Tract 
Society. One of their resolutions takes a 
decided position against “ any alteration 
being made in the works of any author 
at the suggestion of a sect, or so as to suit 
the basis of the union of the Tract Society, 
except where the consent of a living au- 
thor has been obtained.” 

The whole report, coming from a source 
so able and candid, is entitled to immedi- 
ate and full consideration. A position, 
similar to that expressed in the res- 
olution to which we have referred, 
has been taken by other Associations 
of ministers, and by the correspondents 
and editors of several religious journals, 
some of whom testify that the same 
opinion prevails in the community 
around them. We think these indica- 
tions plainly point to the policy which we 
have suggested—viz. the writing, rather 
than the altering of books to suit the basis of 
the Society’s union. That policy ought to 
be adopted at once, and a supply of books 
procured in accordance with It as soon as 
practicable. We think, however, that 
the position taken in the above resolution 
souks not to be at present insisted on. We 
believe that it can net be defended and 
maintained in its full length and breadth. 
We earnestly desire that all differences 
may be adjusted on the ground which has 
been indicated in the preceding article, 
and in various other quarters—viz. cau- 
tious, skillful and judicious alterations, and 
distinct announcements. True, there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of distinct announcements. That 
meaning should be accurately defined and 
settled. The meaning which we give it, 
is fully expressed in the foregoing pages. 
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“To this complexion must we 
come at last.” How irresistible is 
the tendency by which all ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions and arrangements in 
this Congregational and ‘dissenting’ 
country, are carried towards the 
euthanasia of democracy. Behold 
a bishop in undisputed succession 
from the Apostles, canonically ac- 
cused and presented for trial by 
brother bishops—canonically tried 
by a court, including all the bishops 
of the Anglo-American Catholic 
church in conclave assembled— 
canonically found guilty, and for- 
mally sentenced. And what next ? 
All parties—as if perfectly conscious 
that the proceedings up to this point, 
are merely preliminary to the in- 
quiry and decision upon which all 





* The Proceedings of the Court conven- 
ed under the third canon of 1844 in the 
city of New York, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 10, 1844, for the trial of the Right 
Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D. 
Bishop of New York, on a presentment 
made & the Bishops of Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Georgia. By 


Court. New York : 
1845. pp. 334. 

A Narrative of Facts which led to the 
presentment of the Rt. Rev. Benjamin T. 
Onderdonk, Bishop of New York. By 
Paul Trapier, Presbyter of the Diocese of 
South Carolina. New York: Stanford 
& Swords, 1845. pp. 2A. 

Bishop Onderdonk’s Statement. A 
Statement of Facts and Circumstances 
connected with the recent trial of the 
Bishop of New York. New York: Hen- 
ry M. Onderdonk, 1845. pp 32. 

The Trial tried ; or the Bishop and the 
Court at the bar of public opiniow. B 
Laicus. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1845. pp. 24. 

Statement of Bishop Meade, in reply to 
some parts of Bishop Onderdonk’s State- 
ment of Facts and Circumstances con- 
nected with his trial. New York: Staa- 
ford & Swords, 1845. pp. 22. 

Facts connected with the presentment 
of Bishop Onderdonk : a Reply to parts 
ofthe Bishop’s Statement. By John Jay, 
one of the counsel originally employed 
by the yy. Bishops. New York : 
Stanford & Swords, 1845. pp. 24. 


authority of the 
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BISHOP ONDERDONK.* 


must turn—unite in carrying the ep. 
tire case before the tribunal of * Dub. 
lic opinion.” ‘The conclave of bish. 
ops, by making an official commu. 
nication of the whole matter to the 
public, with all the details of the 
testimony, and the arguments of 
counsel jJearned in the law, and with 
their own arguments elaborately set 
down, seem to acknowledge very 
distinctly that they can do little more 
than to present the culprit for trial 
at the bar of a higher tribunal than 
their own ; and that he must stand 
or fall, not by their decision merely, 
but by the verdict which ‘the 
church,’ not their church only, but 
the ‘church catholic’ in these 
United States, the entire ‘ congre- 
gation’ of the Christian people in 
this Christian land, shall pronounce 
after due consideration of the testi- 
mony and the argument. Bishop 
Onderdonk himself, and his friends 
from Laicus to the editor of the 
Evening Mirror, are agreed with 
the court of bishops, in appearing 
to plead before the tribunal against 
whose decision no sentence of any 
inferior court can have any validity. 
Mr. Trapier, Mr. Richmond, Bish- 
op Meade, Mr. Jay, all unite with 
the court of bishops, and with the 
respondent and his friends, in get- 
ting the whole case intelligibly and 
exactly before the public. Hereall 
are right. ‘The pfoceeding is not 
only democratic, but at the same 
time truly catholic. “ Tell it to the 
church,” is a rule older and of bet- 
ter authority than the ‘ decretals of 
Isidore, or the ‘canons of the 
Apostles.’ 

What the decision of the public 
will be on this case, we have no 
doubt. We introduce the subject 
here, not because we suppose that It 
is particularly incumbent on us to 
pronounce that decision; nor with 
the idea that the decision of the tr- 
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bunal to which the appeal has been 
made, will be affected materially by 
what we may say ; but only, as it 
were, to cast in our ballot on the 
ion of the respondent’s guilt, 
and then to “ improve the occasion,” 
as preachers sometimes say, by ex- 
nding some of tlie lessons which 
itaffords, whether for instruction or 
for admonition. 

To the question, then, Is the 
respondent guilty of the matters af- 
firmed against him by the court of 
bishops? we answer, He is guilty. 
No other answer can be given, as 
the case now stands, without virtu- 
ally renouncing all dependence upon 
human testimony. ‘The whole mat- 
ter, disconnected from the false is- 
sues raised by the ingenuity of pro- 
fessional advocates long exercised in 
the trade of defending criminals, 
lies in the narrowest compass. The 
testimony of the ladies, on whose 
testimony Bishop Onderdonk was 
condemned by his brethren, is a 
phenomenon which can be account- 
ed for, only on one of three supposi- 
tions. (1.) It must be supposed that 
the witnesses committed downright 
perjury ; or (2.) It must be supposed 
that they weré mistaken as to the 
facts which they asserted; or (3.) 
Those facts are true. Which of these 
three explanations is the right one ? 

(1.) Is it to be taken for granted, 
without one particle of evidence to 
that effect, that the four ladies, of the 
very highest respectability, and of 
the most unimpeachable religious 
standing, who gave their testimony 
before that court of bishops, in the 
most embarrassing circumstances, 
and under the most rigid cross ex- 
amination, so clearly and positively, 
—perjured themselves? Did they 
declare under oath what they knew 
to be false? We leave out of view 
the confirmation which the testimo- 
ay of the two married ladies may 
be supposed to receive from the tes- 
tmony of their husbands, and the 
confirmation which the testimony of 
one of them may be supposed to re- 
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ceive from the acknowledgment 
which Bishop Onderdonk himself 
made to her husband, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses. Let all that go 
for nothing. Let the testimony of 
the four ladies stand alone, unsup- 
ported except as they support each 
other. The man who deliberately 
insists upon solving the difficulties 
of this case, and making Bishop 
Onderdonk an innocent and injured 
man, by taking it for granted that 
these four ladies, two of them the 
wives of Episcopalian clergymen, 
and the other two devoted members 
of the Episcopal church, have com- 
mitted deliberate perjury against 
their bishop—must make up his 
mind to be regarded by the mass of 
mankind as either a knave or a fool. 
No; till perjury is proved upon 
these witnesses, no solution of the 
case is admissible for a moment— 
no defense of Bishop Onderdonk is 
less than impudent, which does not 
proceed upon the assumption that 
the testimony of these ladies repre- 
sents their actual belief. 

(2.) Is it then to be taken for grant- 
ed,without evidence, that these ladies 
were mistaken in their belief of the 
facts to which they testified? Mista- 
ken! Isthere any room for mistake 
in such a matter? Is it possible fora 
lady to be mistaken in the belief that 
a man sitting at her side in a car- 
riage or on a sofa, thrust his hand 
into her bosom, or committed some 
similar indecorum ? If it is possible 
that such a thing may have happen- 
ed once since the foundation of the 
world, is it possible that four ladies, 
in the same diocese, have made the 
same mistake in regard to the same 
man, and that man the “ right rev- 
erend father in God,” their bishop ? 
He that can believe this, may believe 
in Jo Smith’s golden plates, or Pe- 
ters’ History of Connecticut. Yet 
this is what the bishops, who voted 
to acquit their brother Onderdonk, 
professed to believe. 

(3.) There remains no possible 
supposition for the explanation of 
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the testimony, but the supposition 
that the things testified are true. 
The only mode of setting aside 
this conclusion, is boldly to assert 
that the perjury of the witnesses, 
or some hallucination by which 
their senses were deceived, is less 
incredible than the truth of their 
testimony. Accordingly, the great 
argument against the testimony in 
this case, is the a priori argument, 
based like Hume’s argument against 
the Christian Scriptures, on the in- 
trinsic incredibility of the things 
testified. This argument is two- 
fold. First, we have an a priori ar- 
gument from the editor of the Even- 
ing Mirror, whose journal may be re- 
garded as representing the highest 
Trinity church bon ton, and whose 
opinion on some questions is as 
authoritative as that of any other 
man. His argument is to this effect. 
‘It is impossible that any man in 
his senses should be guilty of such 
an assault upon the modesty of a 
truly virtuous woman ; therefore, we 
can not believe the testimony of 
these witnesses without believing 
that there is no virtue in them.’ 
Any man in his senses! But who 
says that Bishop Onderdonk was in 
his senses? Nay, is it not expressly 
charged upon him that, in one of the 
instances, he was just enough out of 
his senses to make all that he did 
perfectly natural? What if it be 
supposed that for these fifteen years 
or more, the Bishop has been habit- 
ually so far under the excitement of 
wine, that a glass or two more than 
ordinary was enough to overcome 
his discretion in one particular, and 
to bring out the coarse sensuality of 
his nature? How much can the 
argument drawn from what a man 
in his senses would be likely to do, 
prove inthe case of a man of whom 
it is not known that he was in his 
senses? Next we have the a priori 
argument as presented by the editor 
of the Churchman, who, in his par- 
ticular line of learning, is about as 
much of an authority as the editor 
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of the Evening Mirror is in his, 
This argument stated in plain terms 
is, that it is impossible for a bi 
a man who has been consecrated to 
the highest order of the hierarchy, a 
man who has received the Holy 
Ghost in a direct line of succession 
from the Apostles, to be guilty of 
any thing which he chooses to deny, 
The solemn declaration of a bishop 
whose succession is clear, is to out. 
weigh the testimony of all the wo. 
men in the diocese. The misfor. 
tune of this argument is, that it pre. 
supposes on the part of those who 
are to be influenced by it, a belief 
not only in apostolic succession, but 
in all the kindred fatuities held in 
connection with it by the disciples 
of the Oxford school; while the 
question of the respondent's guilt is 
to be decided, not by the votes of 
men who have sedulously extin- 
guished the little common sense that 
came to them by nature, and who 
professing themselves wise have be- 
come fools, such as spontaneous 
nature never produces,—but by the 
common sense of Christendom, and 
first and chiefly by the common 
sense of the Christian people in these 
United States. We dare say there 
are other bishops beside this re- 
spondent, who would like right well 
to see such a doctrine recognized as 
law at the tribunal of ‘ public opin- 
ion ;’ but it so happens that they can 
not be accommodated. At ‘the bar 
of public opinion,’ bishops have no 
special ‘ benefit of clergy.’ There 
the testimony that would condemna 
priest or a deacon—nay, that which 
would condemn a mere Calvinistic 
pastor, or a Wesleyan itinerant, 
will suffice for the condemnation of 
the proudest prelate. Unfortunately 
for those who would assert this doc- 
trine, and for those who need the pro- 
tection it might afford them, the mid- 
dle ages have gone by, at least so far 
as those nations are concerned, that 
speak our native English language. 
We have thus given our opinion, 
on the question between the court 
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of bishops and the respondent, simply 
because, the appeal having been 
made to the public, and the ques- 
tion being important, we regard it 
4s a duty not to withhold our vote. 
Having thus discharged our duty 
on this point, we proceed to some of 
the other topics which the history of 
this trial brings up for considera- 


vist then, is Bishop Onderdonk 
a martyr to his principles as the 
head of the ultra Puseyite party in 
the American Episcopal commun- 
ion. He and his friends claim for 
him this honor. We agree with 
them in part. Probably he would 
never have been condemned for his 
imegularities of life and manners, if 
he had not become so extensively 
adious on account of his principles. 
lethim be canonized as the first 
martyr to Puseyism. Or, if upon 
consideration, it shall appear that 
what he has suffered is not quite 
sufficient to bring his case within the 
Catholic definition of martyrdom, let 
the anniversary of that ride from 
Ithaca to Syracuse, (1 June,) or the 
aniversary of that visit to Bayside, 
(I7 July,) stand in red letters as 
sacred to the devout remembrance 
of “St. Benjamin of New-York, 
bishop and confessor.” ‘There are 
worse names than that, we dare say, 
in the calendar. 

But how does it appear that the 
Bishop’s principles, and his conduct 
in support of his principles, have 
aly connection with his present af- 
fiction? We answer, the Rev. Mr. 
Trapier has told in his pamphlet, 
a exceedingly plain and honest 
sory, highly creditable to himself 
and to all the individuals concerned 
inthe prosecution; and from that 
pamphlet alone it appears to us, that 

one and another of these in- 
decencies on the part of Bishop O. 
tad long been talked about with 
grief and shame among a very few 
1 the hope of getting him 
couvicted and condemned on account 
of them would not have been enter- 
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tained—the attempt to bring him to 
trial would not have been made, if 
he had not become extensively ob- 
noxious in all parts of the country, 
on another account. The respond- 
ent and his friends imagine that by 
insisting on this point they can 
weaken the evidence of his guilt. 
How vain a hope! All the dust they 
have raised upon this irrelevant is- 
sue, on!y shows the desperateness of 
their cause. 

We have referred to Mr. Trapier’s 
pamphlet for proof, that Bishop 
Onderdonk’s presentment for trial, 
is to be ascribed in part to his posi- 
tion as the leader of a party. But 
even that reference is hardly neces- 
sary. ‘The leading facts in the case, 
as known to every body, make this 
point clear enough. Who is Bishop 
Onderdonk? What has been his 
history ? What is the known and 
undisputed history of this present- 
ment and trial ? 

The Rey. Benjamin T. Onder- 
donk, one of the ministers of Trinity 
church in New-York, was elected in 
the year 1830,to the Episcopal chair, 
in the diocese of New-York, then 
vacant by the decease of Bishop Ho- 
bart. He has gone along with little 
trouble, in the performance of his 
functions, till a very recent period. 
We have had no personal acquaint- 
ance with him, never having seen 
him even in public. We have 
known him only by his publie deeds, 
and by the common fame that has 
reported him to us, from time to 
time, as a good natured, jovial, easy 
Dutchman—a settled enemy of Cal- 
vinism, Puritanism, and the Tem- 
perance reformation—a decided fa- 
vorite with the Trinity church aris- 
tocracy, as a living embodiment of 
that religion in quality and quantity, 
which is most acceptable to that sort 
of people—not particularly eminent 
for “ ruling his own house well, and 
having his children in subjection 
with all gravity” —following the pre- 
cept of Paul and the supposed ex- 
ample of the first bishop of Ephe- 
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sus, in eschewing the excessive use 
of water as a beverage, and taking 
‘a little wine,’ or what seemed to 
him a little, ‘for his stomach’s 
sake’—never failing to offer hot 
whiskey punch and such potations 
to his visitors on New Year’s day, 
with a true Knickerbocker zeal for 
the good old ways—but withal, 
keeping Lent in its season so osten- 
tatiously, and with so much more 
than Roman Catholic austerity, as 
to make that an excuse for not join- 
ing with Bishop Hughes and the 
Irish in their annual jollification on 
St. Patrick’s day. ‘That there was 
any dissatisfaction with him in his 
diocese, save perhaps on the part of 
a few individuals here and there, 
whose churchmanship was of a du- 
bious quality—that he was regarded 
by any considerable party in the 
diocese, as deficient in respect to 
purity of morals or sanctity of man- 
ners, was never reported within the 
scope of our observation. 

In an evil hour for the fortunes of 
the Bishop, and for the ‘ repose’ of 
the diocese, he came under the in- 
fluence of Dr. Samuel Seabury, the 
editor of the Churchman, and grand- 
son of that Seabury, who in the in- 
fancy of the Anglo-American church 
was wont to subscribe himself, like 
a baron bishop of the old world, 
“Samuel Connecticut and Rhode 
Island.” Whether the ascendency 
of Dr. Seabury was occasioned, as 
some have said, by his having been 
called upon in some instances to 
prepare the sermons delivered by 
the bishop, (a proceeding fully war- 
ranted by unrebuked precedent in 
the Anglican church,) or whether it 
originated simply in the natural in- 
fluence of an active and restless mind 
over a mind habitually indolent and 
inefficient, like the influence of the 
sub-prior Eustace over the abbot 
Boniface, or whether it was the re- 
sult of both these influences com- 
bined,—is not for us to determine. 
But whatever was the cause of Dr. 
Seabury’s ascendency, the conse- 
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quences were unhappy for Bj 


Onderdonk. Under the gyi 

of his fidus Achates, the Bishops 
satisfied with the position which he 
had always held as one of the old 
Arminian high church party—a 
sition which, as Bishop Hobart’s im. 
mediate successor, he might have 
held unmolested till his death—felj 
in with the new extravagances and 
fooleries set forth at Oxford, and 
made himself a far more conspicu- 
ous and important personage than 
he would ever have become in any 
other way. He became, under Dr, 
Seabury’s tutelage, what his own 
talents and his own activity of mind 
would never have made him, the 
most prominent individual in the 
movement to “ unprotestantize” the 
Protestant Episcopal church. The 
unexpected energy with which he 
acted in respect to the ordination of 
Carey, together with the insolence 
of some subsequent proceedings of 
his, in the convention of his diocese 
in 1843, fixed upon him the close 
attention of the entire Episcopal 
church from Maine to Florida; and 
it became necessary for him as the 
acknowledged leader of a great ec- 
clesiastical and religious movement, 
to have such a character as would 
bear a pretty rigid scrutiny. The 
question was naturally asked, What 
sort of a man is this Bishop of New 
York ? What sort of a man is this 
ordainer of men who agree with the 
council of Trent for substance? What 
sort of a man is this bishop against 
whose official acts such ministers as 
Drs. Smith and Anthon, are con- 
strained to make a formal protest in 
the presence of a worshiping & 
sembly, and to the interruption of a 
solemn religious service? What 
sort of a man is this dignitary who 
claims a divine right to decide ques 
tions of order, in a deliberative as 
sembly, without appeal? When 
thousands of minds, in various pla- 
ces, and in all sorts of positions, ar 
wide awake upon the same inquiry, 
some of them will strike upon some 
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hing that leads to a discovery. 
Thus it began to be understood 
devout Episcopalians in dis- 
ant parts of the country, that the 
t leader of the Catholicity move- 
ment in their church was somewhat 
defective in respect to personal 
sanctity. One instance of miscon- 
duct, and another, began to be spo- 
ken of. Individuals who had long 
carried in their bosoms the painful 
knowledge of facts, which they 
could not reveal but under the cer- 
tainty of being disgraced as calumni- 
ators of a bishop, began to find that 
other individuals were the deposi- 
taries of similar secrets. Thus the 
facts which form the basis of the re- 
cent proceedings, began to be de- 
veloped, and the testimony by which 
those facts are proved, began to be 
accessible. None of those facts is 
of a later date than the memorable 
Carey ordination. All of them, buri- 
ed before in a profound and fearful 
secrecy, have been brought to light 
by the blaze of excitement and in- 
quiry which that event occasioned 
throughout the Episcopal church. 

To us then it appears palpable, 
without any other evidence than 
that which is afforded by the first 
aspect of the proceedings, that if Dr. 
Seabury had not inoculated his 
bishop with his own rabid zeal for 
uprotestantizing the church and 
restoring the forms and principles of 
Medieval Christianity, the repose of 
the diocese would not have been so 
terribly disturbed as it has been by 
this trial, and the Bishop might have 
gone on quietly in his functions till 
death had removed him from the 
scene, or at least till some such ac- 
cident as befell his brother of Penn- 
sylvania, had compelled him to re- 
signon account of his health. In 
this sense, the suspended bishop 
may be pronounced a martyr to his 
principles. 

Of course it is not to be under- 
stood that we believe one word, of 
all that is said in some of these 
pamphlets, about a conspiracy. 

Vol. IIL. 37 


That there have been consultations, 
inquiries and arrangements, prelim- 
inary to the commencement of the 
prosecution, is admitted on all sides. 
Indeed, without such preliminary 
proceedings no offender ever could 
be prosecuted. Bishop Onderdonk’s 
complaints on this subject are not at 
all surprising. Let them go for 
what they are worth. Where is 
the culprit to be found, convicted, 
but refusing to acknowledge his 
guilt, who does not complain that 
he is the victim of a conspiracy ? 
If such arrangements and inquiries 
as were used in this instance for the 
development and ascertainment of 
the facts, are to be condemned as 
a wicked conspiracy, the idea of 
discipline in the church, or of pun- 
ishment in the state, may be aban- 
doned at once, for what crime is 
there which, under such conditions, 
must not go “tunwhipped of justice ?” 

The dishonor which the fall of 
Bishop Onderdonk has brought upon 
religion, and the degree of that dis- 
honor, is a legitimate topic of re- 
mark. In one view it can not be 
denied that the offenses of this man, 
and the necessary exposure of his 
offenses, are a dishonor to religion. 
This man is, we can not yet say was, 
a clergyman in a communion often 
spoken of as evangelical, and in 
some portions of which there is 
known to be a decided tone of evan- 
gelical piety. He is a dignitary in 
a church which, in its articles, pro- 
fesses for the most part the distinc- 
tive truths of spiritual Christianity. 
He occupies a most conspicuous sta- 
tion, a station too elevated in power 
and pomp for any man to occupy as 
a minister of the word of Christ. 
That station, that church, that work 
of the Christian ministry, he has ex- 
posed to the scoffs of the profane. 
Over the disgusting details of his 
misconduct, many an eye has gloat- 
ed with inward satisfaction at the 
thought that this might be represent- 
ed, in the haunts of ribaldry, as a 
specimen of Christianity and of the 
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Christian ministry. In all this we 
acknowledge a share in the grief of 
those who are most deeply grieved ; 
and we unite our prayers with theirs, 
that God would overrule this dis- 
honor of his name, and this exulta- 
tion of his enemies, for the further- 
ance of his own glory. 

But there is another view of the 
cease. The degree of dishonor 
brought upon religion in any instance 
of this kind, does not depend merely 
upon its notoriety, or upon the sec- 
tarian eminence of the individual, 
but rather upon the relations which 
the offender sustains to that which 
the prevalent belief and the con- 
science of the people recognizes as 
religion. When a Roman Catholic 
priest is charged with using the con- 
fessional as an auxiliary to the most 
brutal crime; is it the common 
American feeling that religion is 
dishonored ? When a Universalist 
preacher carries his principles to 
their legitimate result by committing 
suicide, who feels that religion is to 
bear the scandal of that horror? 
Suppose the offender in the present 
case had been the Roman Catholic 
instead of the Anglican Catholic 
Bishop of New York—we have too 
high an opinion of Dr. Hughes’ self- 
respect to imagine him guilty of 
conduct so contemptible—we only 
say, suppose that Dr. Onderdonk’s 
episcopal throne had been at the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, instead of 
the Cathedral of Trinity, who would 
have felt that religion was dishonor- 
ed? ‘The fact is, that the kind of 
religiousness which consists in forms 
and phylacteries, in tithing mint, 
anise and cumin, in magnifying 
the traditions of the elders, in cross- 
ings and genuflections, in rubrics 
and manipulations, in the pompous 
observance of lent, ember-week and 
saints’ days, and in all the carnal 
ordinances of that judaized and 
heathenized Christianity against 
which the Reformation was a protest 
—is not what the understanding and 
moral sensibilities of the American 
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people recognize as religion. Mep 


of the Oxford way of thinking, say 
that there is no religion in Ney 
England. ‘This is true enough 
and long may it be true, in their 
sense of the word religion ; and oq 
the other hand, in the America, 
sense of the word, there is no relj. 
gion in them. We say then, tha 
religion is not dishonored in the {all 
of Bishop Onderdonk, as it would 
have been, had he been understood 
to be a professor of religion. Evap. 
gelical religion,—the system which 
preaches justification, by faith in 
Christ the Redeemer and not by 
specific works of outward righteous. 
ness—the system which insists on 
regeneration by the Spirit and not 
by the priest—the system which de. 
mands of all who hope in it, some 
evidence of an inward spiritual con. 
version and of an immediate inter. 
course with God,—is what the com. 
mon parlance of the American peo- 
ple regards as religion ; and the man 
whose fall is now in question is iden. 
tified, in the view of all who know 
any thing about him, not with this 
system, but with the opposition toit 

All this may be put in a sill 
clearer light by a supposition of an- 
other kind. Suppose some similar 
offense were proved—we will not 
say, upon some conspicuous Pres 
byterian, or Congregational minis 
ter, but upon some other ministerof 
the Episcopal church. Suppose it 
proved—pardon the violence of the 
supposition—upon some such minis 
ter as Dr. Milnor or Dr. Stone, or 
upon such a dignitary as Bishop 
Mellvaine. How much more pain 
ful would be the shock upon the re 
ligious sensibilities of the publio— 
how much more keen, in every 
quarter, the sense of the dishonor 
done to the Gospel of Christ—how 
much more jubilant the exultation, 
and the feeling of diminished re 
straint, on the part of the ribald ene- 
mies of godliness. Why? Not be 
cause such men are more conspic- 
uous than this man, or would be 
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more talked about than he has been, 
but because they are identified, as 
he is not, with what the people of 
this country think of as religion. 

We can not doubt that a very 
considerable portion of the members 
and ministers of the Episcopal 
church will be found perfectly ready 
to acknowledge the correctness of 
this view. We believe that they 
are in the habit of regarding one 

in their church as the friends, 
and another party as the opposers of 
spiritual religion. How else are 
we to understand that phrase, ‘ the 
pious members of our church,’ 
which is sometimes used in their 
publications to denote those who are 
most opposed to Bishop Onderdonk’s 
way of thinking. 

Nor is the state of things which 
this significant fact discloses, new in 
that communion. The Anglican 
church, ever since that reformation 
which was commenced by Henry 
Vill, and which was petrified by 
Elizabeth, has been like her of old 
to whom it was said, ** Two nations 
arein thy womb ;” and the children 
have “struggled together within 
her.” From that time to this, wheth- 
erin the British isles, or on this side 
of the Atlantic, Esau has regarded 
Jacob as a supplanter predestined to 
oust him of his birthright ; and Ja- 
cob has had occasion to tremble be- 
fore the violence of Esau. Occa- 
sionally there is an appearance of 
reconciliation and amity between 
them; but this rarely happens un- 
less Jacob, overawed, * bows himself 
fo the ground seven times, until he 
comes near to his brother.’ At such 
manifestation of submission, Esau, 
full of fraternal feeling, ‘runs to 
meet him, and falls on his neck and 
kisses him ;’ and the bystanders, not 
to say the parties, are very likely to 
be imposed upon with an idea that 
the old family quarrel is made up 
forever. But, not to pursue the al- 
legory any farther, the Anglican 
church is a preposterous attempt to 
jom together what God and the na- 
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ture of things will not permit to be 
united. Popery and Protestantism— 
the Christianity of tradition, and the 
Christianity of the Bible—the piety 
of forms and servitude, and the pie- 
ty of the Spirit of adoption—the 
Gospel of justification by ceremoni- 
ous observances under the direction 
and manipulations of the priest, and 
the Gospel of justification by faith in 
Christ alone—are antagonist princi- 
ples; and the Anglican church, in 
attempting to bring them together, 
and to hit the point of indifference 
between them, dooms itself to a 
bootless toil that never can be finish- 
ed. The only legitimate point of 
indifference between these opposite 
principles, is the infidelity that cares 
for neither. The Anglican church, 
by attempting to amalgamate them, 
brings within herself the elements 
of perpetual conflict. She exists as 
the attempted union of two parties, 
each of which, if consistent with 
itself, must regard the other as the 
enemy of true religion. 

We throw out these remarks the 
more freely, because we expect that 
this article will be read by some 
Episcopalians whose views in re- 
gard to Bishop Onderdonk and what 
he calls religion are the same with 
ours, and who feel that his fall dis- 
honors religion only as it dishonors 
the church of which he isa minister. 
We put it to them, not by any means 
in the way of taunting them with an 
obvious defect in their church, nor 
with the idea of bringing them over 
from their way of thinking about 
church order to ours, but only for 
the sake of calling their attention 
distinctly to a point which every 
conscientious Episcopalian ought to 
consider—is it consistent with the 
genius of Christianity that one and 
the same ecclesiastical organization 
should bind together in external uni- 
ty, parties that can not regard each 
other as holding the same religion ? 
Do not the interests of truth and 
godliness require the abandonment 
of an attempt which for three hua- 
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dred years has wrought so much 
confusion? Is that unity which 
consists in subscribing the same ar- 
ticles in opposite senses, in wearing 
the same vestments with opposite 
feelings, and in using the same de- 
votional forms with opposite theories 
of the way of justification before God, 
worth keeping ? Would it be schism, 
would it be in any sense a division 
of the body of Christ, if elements so 
essentially hostile were at last sep- 
arated the one from the other ? 

We have alluded to the dishonor 
which the misconduct of Bishop On- 
derdonk has brought upon the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church. Has that 
dishonor been removed by the result 
of the trial? This is a reasonable 
question, which the people are ask- 
ing and answering on all sides—a 
question, which we ought not to pass 
by without some expression of our 
views. ‘To this question we an- 
swer, reluctantly and sadly, No. 

But some will ask us, * Why not? 
Has he not been found guilty by a 
large majority of the court?’ Yes. 
* Has not the sentence of suspension 
been pronounced upon him?’ Yes. 
But after all, he still holds up his 
head in unblushing impudence as 
Bishop of the diocese of New York. 
Had the verdict of guilty been fol- 
lowed by a corresponding sentence, 
had the court with one accord de- 
clared that such a man was entirely 
and forever unfit for such an office, 
that would have been a vindication 
of the honor of the church. but 
the discrepancy between the finding 
and the sentence, augments, instead 
of removing the stain. 

Will it be said that the sentence 
in this case was a sort of necessary 
compromise between these who vo- 
ted for the acquittal of the offender 
and were determined to stand by 
him, and those whose view of the 
case and of what would vindicate 
the honor of the church was sub- 
stantially the same with ours? But 
this consideration does net mend the 
matter. The question whether a 
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man guilty of such acts shouldbe 
continued in an office which all Epi 
copalians regard as an apostleshi 
an office identical with that of Pay 
and Peter and John—is a questiog 
on which compromise was if possi- 
ble more disgraceful to the church 
than defeat. ‘Those bishops who 
voted three times in succession to 
remove the offender from his office, 
did their part well towards remoyi 
the stain which he had brought upon 
their order, and upon the commu. 
nity in which he and they are chief 
pastors. ‘Those who having sol. 
emniy declared him guilty, voted 
the first time, or the second time, or 
the third time, or every time, for his 
suspension—not with a design of 
affording him an opportunity to give 
evidence of repentance (for nothing 
of that kind seems to have been 
thought of,) but simply because de. 
position seemed to them too severe 
a penalty—seem to us to have be- 
trayed an extraordinary stupidity; 
and well do they deserve the stripes 
which they get from Laicus, and the 
Churchman, and other defenders of 
their suspended brother, as the re- 
wardof their long-eared tenderheart- 
edness. ‘Those who solemnly de- 
clared the respondent not guilty, and 
who, still insisting on his innocence, 
voted first for ** the lightest admoni- 
tion,” and afterwards for a suspen- 
sion, which if the sentence is not 
decided to be void from the begin 
ning, is absolute and irretrievable— 
have shown themselves wise in thet 
generation. Doubtless there issome- 
where to be found, if not in the wr 
tings of the fathers, at least in the 
tomes of Escobar and Sanchez—a 
easuistry by which they could con- 
scientiously give their voices to ad- 
monish or even to suspend the man 
whom in their consciences they be- 
lieved to be so far from the desert of 
censure, that he ought rather to be 
honored as eminently pure, pious, 
and self-denying. But the glory 
of their achievement in this case 's, 
that by voting ct last for suspension, 
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they brought the court to a sentence 
the meaning and effect of whichisa 
question upon which lawyers may 

w rich—a sentence which, if it 
means any thing, leaves their friend 
still quartered upon the rich reve- 
nues of Trinity church, and in a 
condition to sell his resignation at 
such price as he may choose to ask. 
Surely such a sentence, so procur- 
ed, against a bishop found guilty of 
such misconduct, is not enough to 
vindicate the honor of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. 

In this connection, it will not be 
deemed impertinent for us to re- 
mark that, in another respect, the 
result of the trial brings an addi- 
tional stain upon that church which 
it ought to have vindicated. It dis- 
closes the fact,that nearly one third of 
the bishops of that church are ready 
to stand by a brother bishop of their 
party in the face of the most explicit 
testimony given by four independent 
and unimpeachable witnesses. ‘This 
is not the least important of the de- 
velopments brought about by the 
trial. Six bishops, out of the seven- 
teen constituting the court, are stead- 
fast and immovable in the belief 
that their brother Onderdonk is an 
innocent and injured man. ‘They 
take their position upon the precept 
given by Paul to Timothy. ‘Against 
an elder receive not an accusation, 
but before (or under, as in the mar- 
gin) two or three witnesses.”’” And 
when four ladies come into court 
and testifv, each one for herself, 
that the accusation is true in her ex- 
perience of the respondent’s hands 
thrust into her bosom, or placed 
upon her person still more offen- 
fively—these scrupulous prelates 
reply that the accusation of impuri- 
ty is not sustained by “ two or three 
witnesses.” In one of the instances, 
the husband of the lady was in the 
same carriage, with his back toward 
the seat on which the lady and the 

p were riding. He testifies, 
“I first noticed the Bishop’s arm 
about my wife’s waist; I saw him 


draw her towards him in a manner 
that I thought indelicate ; 1 saw her 
gently remove his hand from be- 
hind from off her waist. A second 
time I saw his arm about her waist, 
again I saw that he was sitting with- 
out his arm about her waist. Look- 
ing again, | saw it again about her 
waist. My attention was then turn- 
ed to the front part of the carriage.” 
{He was sitting by the driver.] 
** Looking around again, | saw my 
wife slightly raised, carrying the 
Bishop’s hand around to his knee. 
Then | heard her say that that hand 
was a sacred thing to her; it had 
been laid upon the heads of many 
of her friends in confirmation, and 
was to be laid upon my head to- 
morrow. Nothing occurred after 
this until my wife touched me upon 
the shoulder. She said she could 
not sit there, that she must come 
over with me. As she came over 
and sat in my lap, I asked her what 
had happened. She whispered to 
me” * * * “She was very 
much agitated and told me she would 
tell me at the next stopping-place 
more fully.” Some readers may be 
simple enough to think that the tes- 
timony of this lady and her husband 
is something very much like the tes- 
timony of two witnesses. No, says 
Bishop Ives of North Carolina, * the 
only witness to that part of the al- 
legation which could possibly imply 
immorality and impurity, is the la- 
dy.” Because the lady’s sense of 
feeling was cognizant of something 
which her husband did not see, and 
something much worse than all that 
he did see, therefore, all that he saw 
goes for nothing; and there is only 
one unsupported witness. How con- 
venient a rule would this be in the 
administration of church discipline, 
or of civil justice. Almost every 
conceivable offense against chastity 
and purity, on the part of an ecclesi- 
astic, would become, by the opera- 
tion of Bishop Ives’ logic, incapable 
of proof. And the logic of the six 
is all alike. No matter how strong 
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may be the proof of all the circum- 
stances leading to or resulting from 
the precise act in which the offense 
reaches its highest pitch—no matter 
for the agitation and the tears in 
which the insulted female made 
known the indignity at the earliest 
practicable moment to her husband, 
or to some female friend—no mat- 
ter how many women come to tell 
the same story of the insults which 
they have severally experienced— 
nothing is proved, for there is only 
one witness. Really we think it a sad 
dishonor to the Episcopal church, that 
it has six bishops who are capable of 
reasoning in this way withouta blush. 

Admitting that the letter of the 
rule given by Paul to Timothy is 
applicable to the proceedings of an 
ecclesiastical court in the trial of a 
charge which has been regularly 
presented by “two or three” re- 
sponsible accusers, the construction 
which Bishop Ives and the other five 
bishops put upon that rule is an out- 
rage upon common sense. Since 
the publication of this trial, an inci- 
dent has come to our knowledge, as 
testified by a single unsupported 
witness. ‘The fact—we will not re- 
peat it—involves the character of a 
clergyman of high rank in the On- 
derdonk party, the head of a not un- 
pretending establishment for female 
education. A young lady, then 
some sixteen years old, was the sub- 
ject upon whom, if there is no mis- 
take about her story, he practiced 
an indignity which, if the story is in- 
deed true, ought to break up his es- 
tablishment and turn him out upon 
the world with an ineflaceable brand 
upon his brow. ‘The young lady, 
frightened and confounded, never 
revealed the indignity, as we under- 
stand, till, after her marriage, she 
revealed it to her husband. From 
her husband, since these recent 
events have produced so much in- 
quiry, the story came to us. Now 
in this instance we are willing to 
admit the applicability of the rule 
given by Paul to Timothy. Should 
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this presbyter be presented in due 
form to an ecclesiastical court for 
trial, and should it appear at firs 
sight that the charge rests upon the 
unsupported testimony which this 
one witness gives after the lapse of 
years—the court might well dismiss 
the charge as unproved. But sup. 
pose it should appear that other wit. 
nesses saw all but the crowning act 
of insult. Suppose it should appear 
that the young lady after making her 
escape, rushed instantly to the apart. 
ment of a confidential friend, and ip 
all the agitation and distress of the 
moment told the story as she tells it 
now. And then suppose that, in 
stead of this one witness to one in. 
cident, there are half a dozen wit. 
nesses to as many different acts of 
the same kind at different times—al] 
supported in the same way—who 
will tell us that in the judgment of the 
Holy Ghost and of the apostle Pav’, 
the man against whom such things 
are testified by more than two or 
three witnesses, is fit to sustain the 
sacred and confidential relations in- 
volved in the office of a Christian 
pastor? Who! Why Bishop lves, 
and Bishop Doane, and Bishop 
Kemper, and Bishop Gadsden, and 
Bishop Whittingham, and Bishop 
DeLancey—not to say, in a word, 
all those bishops who did not vote at 
last for deposing the respondent in 
the trial now under review. 
There is something farther to be 
noticed respecting the six bishops 
who uphold the innocence of the 
respondent. Some of them distinct. 
ly, and others implicitly, maintain 
that a bishop may handle the ladies 
of his diocese as he pleases, in & 
free ‘ paternal”? way—may put his 
hands upon them here and there s0 
freely and paternally, and in % 
fondling a style, that they shall be 
ready to swear to all that these la 
dies swore to, in the case before us— 
and yet be an excellent bishop, not 
at all disqualified for the function of 
communicating the Holy Ghost 
They alledge that their brother On- 
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derdonk’s well known manners in 
society are so familiar, that a little 
extra sensitiveness on the part of 
these ladies, whether owing to a pe- 
culiar state of health, or to an ed- 
geation under Puritan or “ blue 
law” influences, might easily lead 
them to misunderstand his “ ma- 
nipulations,” and to ‘swear all that 
they have sworn against him, when 
he meant no mischief atall. Thus 
the Bishop of South Carolina says, 
«Pamiliar manners are peculiarly 
liable to misunderstanding by per- 
sons who may have adopted ascetic 
or blue law, or other overstrained 
notions of morality.” And the Bish- 
op of New Jersey—he of the cocked 
hat and the golden cross—discourses 
afier this manner. 


“The respondent is a man of free and 
ansuspecting nature. The law of kind- 
ness overflows in him. He has indulged 
italways in acts of great familiarity. He 
has acquired a habit which might easily 
permit, in him, freedoms of — and 
of gesture, which another, with less purity 
of heart, might carefully avoid. It has 
been manifest in all hisintercourse. It is 
proverbial. Those who have known him 
well, think nothing of it. In every ten 
towhom it might occur, there might be 
nine to do so; the tenth might view it 
otherwise. Ido not justify it. I regret 
it, But there never seems to have been 
the thoughtof harm init.” * * * “He 
bad been so extensively connected, as a 
apastor and as a friend; so many had 
grown up upon his knee, as with the pres- 
ent witness; these acts of fondness had 
® insensibly stolen on, from infancy to 
childhood, to girlhood, to womanhood ; 
they had so shaped his whole demeanor, 

they were done, when done, without 
a thought, and never thought of after- 
wards. In these ways a carelessness of 
manner was acquired, which rendered 
postures that might be mistaken, and mo- 
les that might be misunderstood, and 
gestures that might be misconceived, and 
contacts that were never intended, an 
tasy thing ; and yet however liable to er- 
tor in the judgment of the second person 
orthe looker-on, in him without a thought 
ofevil. It is so that 1 account for what 
must have occurred to give any semblance 
‘0 the statements of the witness under 
this as under the other articles.’"— Trial, 
Pp. 291, 292, 


This Bishop of New Jersey and 
ts of the same sort make a great 
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deal of argument to show that even 
admitting the truth of all that the 
witnesses say, it can not be certainly 
inferred that the respondent had a 
distinct intention to seduce these 
women, or to commit the crime 
against which the laws of the state 
provide, or ought to provide, a pen- 
alty. What if he had no such in- 
tention? ‘There is no necessity of 
proving such an intention, or of sup- 
posing it. What man or woman of 
ordinary human—not to speak of 
Christian—sensibilities, does not see 
that these free and paternal famil- 
iarities, embracing the waists and 
pawing the bosoms of young wo- 
men—these maudlin “ caresses”— 
these free and easy ‘“ postures,” 
and ‘ gestures,” and “ contacts,” 
which, in the ultra civilization of 
‘Trinity church society, are so kindly 
received, and so well understood, as 
having no ulterior intention, but 
which, when the Bishop gets out of 
that charmed circle into the sphere 
of “ascetic, or blue law, or other 
overstrained notions of morality,” 
are 30 likely to be understood very 
differently—are of themselves, in- 
dependent of any inference as to a 
specific design in this or that partic- 
ular instance, indecent, impure, and 
in a Christian sense immoral, and 
are the very gist of the accusation 
upon which Bishop Onderdonk was 
tried. Here we apprehend is a dif- 
ference, if not the difference, be- 
tween the opposite views of this 
case. On the one hand, the six 
bishops, with all those whom the 
influence of the Trinity church ci- 
vilization arrays in behalf of the 
suspended prelate, are of opinion 
that such manners, though perhaps 
to be regretted, as indiscreet, and 
liable to the censures of the illiberal 
“ blue skin” sort of folks, are not 
inconsistent with the purity and ho- 
liness of a Christian pastor. On the 
other hand, the eleven bishops, and 
those who agree with them in the 
condemnation of Bishop Onderdonk, 
are of opinion, that the clergyman, 
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of whatever order or title, who, 
whether drunk or sober, or in a state 
of * betweenity,’ ventures to use, in 
his intercourse with grown-up la- 
dies, such familiarities as produce 
upon their minds the firm convic- 
tion that he actually thrusts his 
hands into their bosoms, and does 
other things yet worse than that— 
ought to be dealt with as an offend- 
er, without waiting to determine, or 
even to inquire, whether in particu- 
lar instances all this was designed as 
a first step to something else. Man- 
ners are morals; and sometimes 
they can hardly be said to be the 
“ minor morals.” A _ portion of 
Christ’s sermon on the mount was 
evidently preached against such 
manners as these, which, it would 
seem, were considered venial by the 
phylacteried Puseyism of that age, 
as well as by the gold-cross Phari- 
saism of this. Strange as it may 
seem to the unthinking, the Phari- 
saism which teaches men how to be 
saved by their own works, is always 
more accommodating in its morals, 
than the Gospel which preaches sal- 
vation by faith through the blood 
that cleanseth from all sin. Phari- 
saism pays tithes of all that it pos- 
sesses; it fasts twice in the week, 
Wednesday and Friday, besides 
keeping Lent; it says prayers at 
the canonical hours; but it eschews 
the austere blue-law morality which 
would find fault with innocent 
freedoms and familiarities on the 
part of a clergyman towards the la- 
dies of his charge ; and it counts all 
things of that sort innocent, in which 
there is not proved to be a distinctly 
formed intention to effect a breach 
of the seventh commandment, ac- 
cording to the old Pharisaic exposi- 
tion of the decalogue. ‘There was 
more philosophy than the author 
dreamed of, in the communication 
from an ingenious correspondent of 
the Churchman, who accounted for 
the verdict of the court of bish- 
ops, by the discovery that some of 
the majority were so lost to con- 
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science and the obligations of godli. 
ness, as to dine with some of their 
friends in the course of “ ember 
week,” and even on the Friday of 
that week. Men whose conscien. 
ces were in such a state, must be 
expected, he thought, to judge w 

on a nice question of morals. We 
fully agree with that writer, that if 
all the bishops had been Pharisaical 
enough to sit “ with ashes on their 
heads,” because it was ember week, 
and to feed scrupulously and cere. 
moniously on fish, instead of eating 
what was set before them and ask. 
ing no questions for conscience’ 
sake ; then Bishop Onderdonk might 
have been pronounced innocent 
without a dissenting voice. 

And here we must notice also the 
manner in which the evidence bring. 
ing home to the respondent the al- 
legation of improper excitement by 
intoxicating drink, was disposed of 
by those who found him not guilty. 
In one of the specifications of the 
presentment, it was alleged that, on 
a certain occasion, the respondent 
“was under the influence of, and 
improperly excited by, vinous or 
spirituous liquors drunk by him.” 
In support of this allegation, one 
witness, the lady who rode in the 
carriage with him on the same seat, 
testified, ** I noticed immediately”— 
that is, immediately after receiving 
him into the carriage—* that his 
breath was tainted by something he 
had been drinking.” Afterwards, 
having spoken of the Bishop’s read- 
ing some letters which he had re 
ceived before entering the carriage, 
the witness proceeds: ‘ When I 
first noticed that his breath was 
tainted by something he had been 
drinking, I was neither surprised nor 
pained by it, for I was aware that 
he habitually used wine and ardent 
spirits, but was not aware to what 
extent. After he had finished read- 
ing his letters, [ found, with some 
alarm, that he became unusually 
talkative, and that he spoke so it 
distinctly that I could not always 
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derstand him.”” Another witness, a 
clergyman, the husband of this lady, 
was in the same carriage, on the 
front seat, directly before his wife, 
where, turning himself a little, he 
could carry on a frequently inter- 

conversation with those who 
were behind him. In answer to the 
question, “ Did or did not the Bishop 
appear to be excited by spirituous or 
yinous liquors ?” this witness says, 
“He did.” When asked, ** What 
were the indications of such excite- 
ment?” he answers, “ Very high 
spirits and thickness of speech, first 
noticed by me when he was reading a 
letter from Mr. ‘Ten Broeck.” How 
shall this allegation, thus supported, 
bedisposed of ? ‘The Bishop of North 
Carolina says, “The indefiniteness 
of this allegation must necessarily 
render the proof indefinite, and 
hence the impression on the mind of 
the court altogether doubtful. It 
must be dismissed, therefore, as too 
vague in itself, and consequently as 
not of necessity implying guilt in 
the respondent, even were it suffi- 
ciently proved.” The Bishop of 
New Jersey says, that “* by the very 
language used, a question of less or 
more is introduced, entirely incon- 
sistent with the terms of a present- 
ment.” He declares, that the al- 
legation “is by no means proved.” 
He says, “ The duties of the day— 
a full morning service, and a ser- 
mon, with the holy communion; a 
full evening service and a sermon, 
with confirmation,* and setting out 
directly after the latter, hardly al- 
low the opportunity which such a 
charge required. It rests on the 
smeli of the breath, on a talkative 





* That Bishop O. did all this reading 
and preaching himself, is not in the tes- 
tmony, and we presume is not what 

Doane intended. We suppose he 
means that what his brother O. might be 
able to get down between, and after, 

exercises, would be no more, at the 
most, than what a lord bishop might drink 
without being “‘ improperly excited’’—“ a 
for his stomach’s sake’"’-—the whole 
(estion being one “ of less or more.” 
Vol. IIT. 38 


disposition, on the supposed* thick- 
ness of the voice, and on sleeping 
heavily, all of which might have 
occurred without improper excite- 
ment.” The Bishop of Western 
New York regards the allegation 
as “disproved by incidental tes- 
timony” from the lady in relation to 
the driver of the carriage. The 
driver, it seems, was one of that 
sort of men who are “ peculiarly 
sensitive to the improprieties of pro- 
fessing Christians,” and in that char- 
acter had lately gone over to the 
Episcopal church. It does not ap- 
pear that the driver had any suspi- 
cion that the Bishop whom he was 
conveying from a confirmation to 
an ordination, was “ improperly ex- 
cited” by drink; inasmuch as it 
does appear that he afterwards con- 
tinued to be an Episcopalian. Yet all 
the circumstances sworn to—“ taint- 
ed breath,” “ high spirits,” “ thick- 
ness of speech,” and “talkativeness,” 
were as cognizable by the driver as 
by the lady and her husband.t In 
view of this * incidental testimony,” 
Bishop DeLancey proceeds: “ To 
my mind the inference is plain, that 
the account of the condition of the 
respondent is exaggerated by the 
witnesses. The thickness of speech 
is explained by his having preached 
twice, instituted a clergyman, and 
held a confirmation, that very day, 





* Not so,—the thickness of speech was 
not supposed, but testified. 

t Ww at an argument is this to disprove 
the positive testimony of two witnesses, 
by “ incidental testimony in relation to” a 
third witness who is in South America, 
and can give no testimony at all! This 
driver may have been himself a regular 
drinker at every stopping-place. If so, 
his ‘ sensitiveness to the improprieties of 

rofessing Christians’ is easily accounted 
for; and the “tainted breath’’ of his bro- 
ther in opposition to ultra-temperance fa- 
naticism, could not possibly come within 
the reach of his discernment. Further- 
more, he was a stranger to the bishop, and 
for that reason could not tell whether the 
high spirits, thickness of articulation and 
= talkativeness, were any thing unu- 
sual. 
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before the ride commenced.* A 
single glass of wine would have pro- 
duced the tainted breath. And the 
talkativeness and high spirits, some- 
what inconsistent with thickness of 
speech, [not at all inconsistent,] are 
easily resolvable into the well known 
cheerful and courteous disposition of 
the respondent, and his meeting with 
the recently married son and daugh- 
ter of his old friends.” The Bishop 
of Maryland says, that the testimony 
** deserves only to be characterized 
as absurd and self-confutatory.” He 
asks, ‘** What is undue or improper 
excitement? No quantity of vinous 
or spirituous liquors can be taken 
without producing some excitement. 
Is, therefore, all or any excitement 
improper, and presentable ? If not, 
where is the limit, within the line of 
intoxication ?” “ A single glass of 
wine” he thinks would account for 
the Bishop’s tainted breath. ‘ The 
‘much’ talking, for aught that ap- 
pears, was the innocent indulgence 
of unsuspicious frankness; the ‘thick’ 
talking, perhaps, the imagination of 
those whose nice senses had detect- 
ed the ‘ fumes’ of liquor, or, more 
likely, the somewhat affected artic- 
ulation of organs fatigued by hard 
duty through the day.” 

It appears then that the bishops 
who voted for the acquittal of the re- 
spondent in respect to this specifica- 
tion, rest their verdict, primarily 
on the position that the fact alleged 





* Whether preaching twice in a single 
day can have any tendency to such an ef- 
fect on the articulation, preachers out of 
the Episcopal church can judge—in the 
way of private judgment—as well as 
those who are in the exclusive succession 
from the Apostles. Nay, any layman who 
ever heard two sermons on the same da 
from the same preacher, can judge on this 
point. What the effect of holding a con- 
firmation may be on a bishop's organs of 
articulation, and particularly on the nerves 
and muscles that move his tongue, is a 
question on which it might be well to 
take the opinion of the House of Bishops. 
Perhaps Bishop Southgate will be able to 
send home some testimony on that point 
from the bishops of the Oriental churches. 
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was indefinite in its nature, intrody. 
cing, as one of them said, a question 
“of less or more,” and therefore 
as another said, “ not of necessj : 
implying guilt in the respondent, 
even if proved.” Another of them 
asks, as if he thought the question 
must be a poser, “* What is undue or 
improper excitement ?” Let us look 
at this. The allegation of undue or 
improper excitement involves, it jg 
said, a question of less or more, for 
such excitement adinits of degrees, 
What then? Does not drunkenness 
admit of degrees? If you charge 
a priest with being drunk at the al- 
tar, you may, as easily as in this 
case, raise the question of less drunk 
or more drunk. Improper excite. 
ment by vinous or spirituous liquors, 
says a right reverend father, does 
not of necessity imply guilt. Does 
drunkenness of necessity imply 
guilt? It is not simple excitement 
which is alleged, but improper ex- 
citement. A man may be conceived 
of as drunk without guilt; but if he 
is charged with being “ under the 
influence of, and improperly excited 
by, vinous or spirituous liquors drunk 
by him,” he is charged with some 
thing quite as definite, and quite as 
certainly involving guilt, as if he 
had been charged with the “im 
proper” use of intoxicating drink in 
some more vulgar phrase. But, 
says another, what is undue or im 
proper excitement? Any quantity 
of distilled or fermented drink causes 
some excitement,—what precise de- 
gree of excitement is improper? 
Where, ‘ within the line of intoxica- 
tion,’ is the limit between that which 
is proper and that which is improper 
and presentable? We say that such 
questions are for the judges, not to 
ask, but to answer. And the answer 
which a judge shall give to such ® 
question, may be a significant ind 
cation of his own habits and char 
acter. The question, When 3s 4 
man drunk in the sense of the law? 
—was once raised ina trial befores 
justice of the peace in Virginia; 
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and the decision was—A man is 
drunk when he has taken so much 
that he can not lie on the ground 
without holding on.* We may be 
very sure, that justice of the peace 
was not guilty of the vulgarity of 
being what in modern parlance is 
called a tetotaler. Far be it from 
ys to intimate, that these six bishops 
are all hard drinkers. It may be 
the case with some of them, or with 
all, that their manner of life is so 
studious and ascetic—so retired from 
all opportunities of observing the 
drinking customs and other current 
follies of the world—so learnedly un- 
ent of the actual effects of 
distilled and fermented drinks upon 
the human frame—as to render their 
ignorance of what constitutes im- 
proper excitement by wine or alco- 
hol, entirely unaffected, and entirely 
free from the suspicion of being 
caused by any habit of unsaintly or 
wiapostolic indulgence on their part. 
We trust that the ignorance of 
these right reverend gentlemen as to 
what degree of excitement by wine 
or strong drink is improper, will be 
enlightened by the decision of that 
higher court—** the church diffused” 
—to which the case has now been 
carried. As having an humble seat 
in that higher court, we would say, 
for their information, that if a man 
is in such a state that, upon his 
coming into the presence of two in- 
dividuals that have known him from 
their childhood, the first thing ob- 
served by them is the alcoholic va- 
por of his breath ; and the next is an 
unnatural elevation of spirits, mani- 
in an unusual flow of talk; 

and the next is a thickness of artic- 
uation, as if the motor nerves com- 
municating with the tongue could 
tot perform their office with just 
precision ; and the next is a maud- 
in demonstration of fondness to- 








* The case we believe is not in the 
= We give it traditionally as we had 

»many years ago, from the late Dr. John 
H. Rice of Virginia. 
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wards a lady who happens to be 
sitting at his side, which is repeated, 
with increased offensiveness, after 
being interrupted by a pointed re- 
buke; and next comes heavy sleep, 
while the carriage in which he is 
conveyed goes pitching and jolting 
along in the darkness, over ‘the 
stumps and stones and steep declivi- 
ties of a cross-road in Western New 
York,—that is a case which, whether 
you place it on one side or the other 
of the line of intoxication, demon- 
strates from beginning to end what 
the common sense of common men 
regards as “ undue and improper ex- 
citement.” 

Of course, the men who do not 
recognize in such an allegation, any 
thing sufficiently definite to be a 
subject of judicial inquiry, will not 
be expected to discover any weight 
in the testimony, by which the alle- 
gation is supported. Such was the 
fact with these six bishops. The 
testimony of the two witnesses, as to 
what they smelt, and saw, and heard, 
and felt, passes for nothing. That 
degree of intoxication, which the 
facts testified demonstrate, is inno- 
cent in their view. Ought we not 
to regard these men as claiming for 
themselves as bishops of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church, the right 
to drink, up to some “ line of intoxi- 
cation” beyond all that the testimo- 
ny of these unimpeachable witnesses 
proves upon Bishop Onderdonk ? 

Since then the result of the trial, 
as given to the world, not only leaves 
the culprit still a bishop, with an un- 
limited power of vexing and disgra- 
cing his diocese, but betrays the fact 
that six very eminent bishops are 
capable of taking such positions be- 
fore the world, and defending their 
strange positions with arguments 
still more astounding,—we can not 
see that the honor of the Protestant 
Episcopal church is adequately vin- 
dicated. Is there moral energy 
enough in that communion to put 
down this Dr. Onderdonk effectually 
and forever? Is there moral ener- 











gy enough to shame the six bishops 
who have undertaken to bear him 
through, and to make them feel that 
they anc their party are down. Is 
there moral energy enough—is there 
enough of the Christian spirit—is 
there enough of American manli- 
ness—to throw off the secularizing, 
Romanizing, demoralizing influence 
of the Trinity church corporation ? 
If that shall be the result of the 
present conflict, then will the honor 
of the Episcopal church be vindi- 
cated. 

There remains another topic 
which we regard as a proper sub- 
ject of discussion. It is the light 
which this whole matter throws upon 
the constitution and working of the 
Episcopal church, both in respect 
to its merits, and in respect to its 
defects and disadvantages. 

1. The records of this trial show, 
that in one most important and radi- 
cal point, the Episcopal church in 
this country is Protestant and not 
Catholic. If there is any test of 
Protestantism—nay, of ultra Protest- 
antism, as opposed to organic Cath- 
olicity, the utter rejection of the 
whole body of the Catholic canon 
law is such a test. Luther’s decla- 
ration of independence—the salient 
point, as it may be called, of the 
separation between the Protestant 
and Catholic organizations—con- 
sisted in his solemnly committing to 
the flames at Wittemberg, Dec. 10, 
1520, both the Pope’s decree of ex- 
communication against him, and the 
volumes of the canon law. And 
though to this day the canon law is 
the basis of the ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence of Lutheran Germany, 
the Protestantism of Germany is 
maintained by the provision that the 
canon law is of no force, when it 
conflicts with Protestant principles. 
In the church of England, the canon 
law, excepting such parts of it as 
are repugnant to the prerogative of 
the crown and the laws of the realm, 
is still in force, by act of Parliament, 
(25 Hen. VIll.) The canon law 
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then, even in England, has force, 
not as enacted by the councils, or 
established by the usages of the ap. 
cient church, but as enacted 

King Henry VIII, and his obsequi. 
ous Parliament ; and this {it is, that 
saves the Protestantism of the 
church of England. The alta 
Protestant communities—the Pres. 
byterians, Congregationalists, Bap. 
tists and Methodists—in a word the 
Puritan churches, have nothing to 
do with the old canon law, except 
as they ‘ renounce it and pray to be 
delivered from the snare thereof,’ 
And how is it with the Episcopal 
church in the United States? Does 
that body recognize the legislation 
and jurisprudence of the ancient 
church, down to the age of the Re- 
formation, as of authority in the ad. 
ministration of discipline by Ameri- 
can bishops, except so far as the old 
canons have been repealed or mod- 
ified by some express enactment of 
its own? Notatall. The Episco- 
pal church renounces not only the 
papal decretals, but the entire body 
of the canon law, no matter by what 
councils it was enacted. It renoun- 
ces, not only the canons of the so 
called universal councils which have 
been held since the great schism 
which separated the patriarch of 
Constantinople from the patriarch 
of Rome; but also, the canons of 
the Catholic church as it was before 
that so much lamented schism. Not 
Jack himself in the Tale of a Tub, 
stripped away every rag of Lord 
Peter’s livery more completely than 
the American Episcopal church has 
denuded itself of every tater of 
the Catholic canon law. The theory 
of Catholicity, as we understand it, 
is that the Catholic church is an or 
ganic body with a corporate power 
of legislation, and that this power of 
legislation, whether exercised direct- 
ly, under the formalities of a unl 
versal council, or indirectiy, in the 
form of universal usage or tradition, 
binds the whole Catholic church to 
the duty of conformity. But neither 
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the canons of the first six general 
councils, nor the canons of the first 
three—no, nor the yet older body of 
traditionary rules, known as the 
canons of the Apostles, have any 
force whatever, before the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals of the American 
Episcopal church. It is in this re- 
tan ultra Protestant church. Its 
only canons are those enacted by 
itsown legislature, under a constitu- 
tion framed by mutual compact. 
This is a serious obstacle in the way 
of the enterprise of those in that 
church, who would expel the Pro- 
testant element, and eflace from its 
escutcheon the Protestant name. 

2. The records of this trial show 
that, under the system of the Epis- 
copal church in its present stage of 
development, it is a very difficult 
matter to bring an offending bishop 
toaccount. ‘lhe ecclesiastical sys- 
tem of American Episcopalianism 
bears in many respects, a very close 
analogy to Congregationalism, and 
particularly to the Congregational- 
ism of Connecticut,—the greatest 
differences being such as are in- 
volved in the fact that the original 
and independent church of the one 
system is a diocese with a bishop 
over it, while the complete and in- 
dependent church of the other sys- 
tem, is a congregation with its bish- 
opsand deacons. ‘The relations of 
the several diocesan churches, in 
the one system, are like the relations 
of the several parochial churches of 
a district, in the other system. The 
house of bishops is like the asso- 
ciation of pastors. ‘The general 
convention of bishops and diocesan 
deputies, is like the consociation or 
council of the confederated church- 
es. The diocesan convention is like 
achurch meeting regularly conven- 
ed for business. ‘The Episcopal 
bishop, like the Congregational pas- 
tor, is immediately responsible to 
his brethren of his own order within 
the limits of the confederation. He 
may be complained of, and regularly 
presented, either by his own dioce- 


san convention, or by any three of 
his brother bishops ; just as the pas- 
tor of a Congregational church in 
Connecticut may be arraigned be- 
fore a council, either by the action 
of his own church, or on a com- 
plaint to the association by two or 
three of his brethren in the ministry. 
The Episcopal prelate can not be 
regularly condemned but by the 
voices of his brother bishops ; and 
just so the parochial bishop under 
the Saybrook Platform, can not be 
tried till the association, upon inquiry, 
have found sufficient cause for trial ; 
nor can he be censured in the con- 
sociation without the votes of a ma- 
jority of his brethren in office. The 
Congregational system works well 
as it respects the responsibility of 
pastors. Why then should not the 
Episcopal system work equally 
well in respect to the responsibility 
of bishops? A moment’s reflection 
is enough to show that there must 
be a difference. Think of the great- 
ness of the dioceses and the conse- 
quent distance of the bishops from 
each other. One resides at Boston, 
another at Hartford, another at New 
York, another at Geneva, the next 
at Detroit; how can these men ex- 
ercise any such fraternal inspection 
over each other as is exercised by 
the pastors of a Congregational as- 
sociation? Think of the unnatural 
loftiness of the position which a 
bishop occupies in relation to the 
clergy and laity of his own diocese, 
by virtue of that august dignity and 
those mysterious powers which are 
supposed to have descended to him 
from the Apostles. He has no breth- 
ren around him to watch him asa 
brother, or to speak to him in the free- 
dom of fraternal counsel and admo- 
nition. Who is there in the diocese 
that shall dare to move against him 
to bring him to account, unless his 
delinquency is such that the very 
stones are ready to cry out against 
him? All this is most abundantly 
and painfully illustrated in the his- 
tory of the trial now under consider- 
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ation. It was asked again and again, 
by the friends of Bishop Onderdonk, 
in reference to clergymen who had 
been cognizant of his misconduct 
in some particulars, Why did they 
not go to their brother, and tell him 
his fault alone? The proper an- 
swer is, He was not their brother in 
any such sense, as would make that 
measure reasonable on their part. 
There was no relation of parity be- 
tween him and them, such as must be 
presupposed in taking a step of that 
kind. What kind of a figure would 
a young clergyman, the rector of a 
litle country congregation, make, 
going to administer a private admo- 
nition to his own bishop, and that 
bishop the diocesan of New York ? 

The only remedy for this lies in 
the division of dioceses till the epis- 
copacy shall approximate to the 
character of a parochial episcopacy. 
If a bishop were to have the super- 
intendency of a few contiguous con- 
gregations, two, three, or half a doz- 
en, devoting his time and strength to 
the advancement of their religious 
interests, this difficulty of bringing 
him to account would disappear. 
Let the system be thus developed ; 
and the bishop instead of being, 
either in his own estimation or in 
that of any body else, a great spir- 
itual potentate, of the same sort 
with the bishop of Exeter, or of 
London, or of Rome, would be sim- 
ply a minister of Christ, charged 
with the oversight of several congre- 
gations. Instead of being isolated 
by his rank, with no brother—no 
peer, nearer than fifty or a hundred 
miles in one direction, and two or 
three hundred in another, he would 
be surrounded by brethren, his 
equals in office, under whose con- 
stant oversight he would perform 
his work, whose watchfulness would 
guard him from temptation, and 
whose brotherly faithfulness would 
rebuke him promptly when he went 
astray. 

3. In connection with this consid- 
eration of the difficulty with which 


the discipline of the church is put in 
exercise against an offending bis 
we can not but notice, as illustrated 
by the present trial, the operation of 
the Episcopalian system upon the 
minds of those who have been 
trained in it. We know not how w 
define what we mean, better than by 
referring to instances. 

First, then, here is a young min- 
ister of the Gospel; we can not 
doubt that he is a conscientious and 
truly pious man. All that appears 
on the record, and all that we have 
heard of him from any other quar. 
ter, constrains us to regard him with 
a sympathy which we have no dis. 
position to disguise. Born and nur. 
tured in the Episcopal church, in 
which his father was an honored 
minister, he looks upon the ministry 
of that church as an employment in 
which all his hopes and wishes in 
regard to this life can be filled, and 
in which, serving his Savior in the 
holiest labors, he can best train him- 
self while training others, for the 
life to come. Having performed 
the usual probation in the lowest or- 
der of the ministry, and having ob- 
tained a settlement over a respecta- 
ble congregation in a flourishing vil- 
lage of Western New York, he is 
now to be ordained to the office of 
the priesthood. ‘That ordination can 
be obtained, of course, only from 
the apostolic hands of the bishop of 
the diocese. The bishop is per 
forming an official journey through 
that part of his jurisdiction. The 
candidate for orders has come there- 
fore in person some fifty miles, for 
the sake of conveying the bishop 
to the place where the ordination is 
to be performed to-morrow, in the 
presence of his own parishioners. 
His young wife, two months mat- 
ried, is with him. She too has been 
trained in the Episcopal church, i 
which her own father, as well as her 
husband’s, is a minister. ‘To both 
of them, the lesson of veneration for 
the functions and the person of the 
bishop, was among the earliest les 
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sons of their childhood ; and it re- 
mains in their minds, blended with 
all their most sacred and devout as- 
sociations. As they have been de- 
layed by various causes, the return 
y must be performed, a great 

rtof it, in the night. At their 
getting out, the sun is already near 
its gang down. In a few moments, 
the shocking but irresistible convic- 
tion comes over them, that this au- 
thentic successor of the Apostles, 
whom they are conveying to the per- 
formance of the most mysterious 
and peculiar of all his awful func- 
tions, is more than half intoxicated. 
The husband is compelled to witness 
one annoying familiarity after ano- 
ther practiced upon his wife. An 
attempt is made to recall the Bishop 
to his senses, by a respectful and 
gentle rebuke, but in vain. What 
shall they do? ‘The twilight is fa- 
ding; and as the night deepens, the 
annoyances grow more offensive, till 
the frighted and agitated wife 
springs over the back of the seat 
oo which her husband is sitting, puts 
herself into his arms, and, in a 
whisper, tells him that she can en- 
dure it no longer. What shall that 
husband do? What does a just in- 
dignation prompt him todo? What 
would he do, if the offender were 
any body else than his bishop ? Does 
he bid the carriage stop? Does he 
open the door, and seize this hoary 
insulter of modesty by the collar ? 
Does he say to him, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, ‘ Come out of my 
carriage ; I have done with you ;— 
now go about your own aflairs 
and take care of yourself as you 
can?’ No; he is absolutely in a 
maze; he knows not what to do. 
He waits till the carriage arrives at 
& stopping-place. ‘There he con- 
sults with his wife, and learns from 
her lips the grossness of the insult. 
What shall be done ? In his indig- 
nation, he declares that he will not 
be ordained by such hands as those 
—that he will return to his home, 
and not carry such a bishop for such 


a service. His wife, with an in- 
stinctive discernment of the position 
in which such a course on the part 
of her husband would place both of 
them, does all she can to soothe him ; 
and after a little resting of the 
horses, their journey is continued. 
So they travel from one stopping- 
place to another, the prelate mean- 
while—that apostolic man, the ‘ cen- 
ter of unity’ for the State of New 
York, and the one appointed me- 
dium in all that empire State for the 
communication of the grace of God 
in confirmation and in ordination— 
sinking down into the heavy sleep 
in which nature seeks to regain its 
balance, after disturbance by im- 
proper alcoholic excitement. At 
last the distressing journey is ended ; 
and, at the appointed time, the ordi- 
nation follows, the lady very prop- 
erly absenting herself from a cere- 
mony so shocking to all her reli- 
gious sensibilities. But her unhappy 
husband—who does not pity him? 
He can not escape. The man of 
whose character he has become cog- 
nizant, is none other than his bish- 
op; and he can find no other way 
of entrance into the ministry of 
Christ, but by submitting to the lay- 
ing on of those lecherous hands. 
Who that has not been educated an 
Episcopalian can imagine the con- 
flict of that hour in his mind? Who 
can imagine the stunned and help- 
less feeling with which that candi- 
date must have kneeled before that 
bishop—a feeling as if all the foun- 
dations of faith and faith’s affections 
had been destroyed—a feeling as if 
he had suddenly discovered that 

‘ The pillared firmament is rottenness, 

And earth's base built on stubble.’ 

Proceed we to another illustration. 
We have now before us two young 
ladies, evidently educated under tho- 
roughly Episcopalian influences, 
confirmed at a suitable age, diligent 
Sunday school teachers, active in 
promoting the interests of the church. 
It is a Sabbath in the month of June ; 
and in the church where these young 
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ladies are accustomed to worship, 
far towards the upper end of New 
York island, the Bishop, with whom 
they had heretofore had some ac- 
quaintance, is to officiate ; and after 
the morning service he is to dine at 
their brother’s house, which is their 
home. The younger sister is obliged 
to leave church and go home before 
the service of the morning is ended, 
on account of a nervous headache. 
Th elder, at the close of the ser- 
vice, rides home with the bishop ina 
carriage, of which the rector of the 
church is the owner and the driver. 
On the way, while the parson is 
chiefly occupied with his functions 
as charioteer, ‘the law of kindness 
in the Bishop,’ as described by his 
brother of New Jersey, ‘ overflows’ 
its banks; and, in his ‘ familiar and 
paternal’ way, not having the fear 
of ‘blue laws’ before his ¢yes, he 
insists on putting his arm around the 
lady’s neck, and taking some other 
liberties. ‘The lady is tempted to 
leap from the carriage; but she 
does not. It would be natural for 
her to utter some exclamation, but 
she is silent. Why? The reason 
is plainenough. This is the Bishop ; 
and the thought that if she cries out 
the Bishop will be disgraced, and 
the church dishonored, awes her to 
silence. But as soon as she arrives 
at her brother’s house, she rushes to 
her chamber, and there tells the 
story to her sister, between whom 
and herself there are no secrets. 
What then? Do these young la- 
dies determine to remain in their 
chamber, till the man who has 
insulted one of them has left the 
house ? No; the Bishop—the Bish- 
op must be treated with respect. 
The idea of treating the apostol- 
ical succession as embodied in 
their bishop, with any appearance 
of disrespect, shocks their devout 
sensibilities. The younger sister, 
therefore, though afraid, goes down 
immediately to ‘entertain’ him, as 
the family were not yet prepared to 
do so; the elder having promised to 
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follow, as soon as she can suffic; 
compose herself. No sooner does 
she enter the parlor, in the per. 
formance of this pious intention, 
than the Bishop begins to * entertain’ 
himself by taking the same liber. 
ties which he had just been taking 
with her sister. She is ‘afraid 
scream, or even to reprove him, for 
her two brothers are in the hail’ 
and the door is open. She is ‘ fearfy| 
for his personal safety, and does not 
expose him for the sake of the 
church.” ‘The coming in of other 
members of the family affords her a 
momentary relief, but she does not 
embrace the opportunity of making 
her escape. Her religious sent 
ment of reverence for the Bishopisso 
strong, that even after all this, she 
dares not treat him with diminished 
respect ; she dares not show him 
that she thinks him a villain ; itdoes 
not appear that she dares to admit 
such a thought into her own mind. 
Instead of avoiding him with a wo 
manly dignity, she almost seems, if 
we may judge from her own story, 
to put herself in the way of addi- 
tional insults, which he loses no 
opportunity of practicing, till the 
sisters go out to their afternoon 
classes in the Sunday school. Such 
is the veneration in which a bishop, 
as such, is held by a devout church 
woman. 

We have yet another illustration, 
bearing on a different point. A 
young clergyman in one of the lit 
tle parishes on Long Island, has the 
honor of entertaining the Bishop ua 
der his own roof. His young wile, 
a few weeks married, is so unfor 
tunate as to sit by the Bishop during 
a short ride from church, after the 
morning service. On her arrivals! 
home, she tells her husband, who 
had come home some other way, 
that the Bishop’s manners are 10 
familiar; that he has put his arm 
around her in the carriage, pressi0g 
his hand upon her bosom ; and that 
she desires not to ride with him 
again. The husband, whose vener 
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ation for the episcopal office and for 
the person if whom it is embodied, 
js more ingrained than hers, and 
who has been from his childhood 
inted with the free and care- 

jess manners of this bishop—insists 
that his wife—whom we suspect to 
have been born and educated out of 
the atmosphere of Trinity church, if 
not under some of the ‘ blue law’ in- 
fluences of New England—has mis- 
understood the matter. According- 
ly in the evening, he does not hesi- 
tate to put his wife again by the side 
of the Bishop, in the carriage, while 
he himself and a nephew of his are 
on the front seat. He does not 
dream that any impropriety can be 
committed in his presence; even 
though his face is the other way, 
and he is occupied with the man- 
agement of the horse. Yet during 
that short ride, with the husband in 
the carriage, the Bishop, supposing, 
doubtless, that the familiarities of 
the morning had given no mortal 
offense, renewed his insults, and 
carried them to a degree of indigni- 
ty which can not be described. In 
this case, the conduct of the husband, 
immediately afterwards, was as 
manly and as worthy of his Chris- 
tian profession, as could have been 
expected. Though he said nothing 
to the Bishop himself—though hé 
did not tell him, as in a similar case 
he would have told any minister 
who stood upon the footing of parity 
with him, to go out of the house, 
and never to darken those doors 
again, with his hateful presence— 
though he even took him in his car- 
tiage and conveyed him civilly to 
the place of his next appointment— 
he lost no time before taking advice, 
confidentially, of men whose advice 
was not given without prayer. The 
comsequence was that after a little 
consultation, the Bishop was waited 
upon by three or four eminent cler- 
fymen, to whom the secret had 
‘een communicated, and at a second 
interview, in the presence of the 
husband, one of those cler- 
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gymen—an excellent and venerable 
man, more honored out of the Epis- 
copal church than in it—betrayed 
his Presbyterian tendencies by giv- 
ing the right reverend culprit a 
good round admonition. After this, 
as the Bishop, at the second inter- 
view, had shed some tears, and had 
made acknowledgments and prom- 
ises which were understood, by some 
at least of those present, as including 
a distinct confession of the facts,— 
it was agreed by the company, at 
their parting from each other in the 
street, that the best way was to let 
the matter drop and say no more 
about it. But what is most striking 
in the sequel is, that this young cler- 
gyman, with his perfect knowledge 
of that bishop’s baseness,—knowl- 
edge so painfully acquired, dare not 
let it be suspected, that he is not as 
much the Bishop’s friend as ever. 
The Bishop, it might be thought, is in 
his power. No, he is in the Bish- 
op’s power. Let it be known that 
he is not the Bishop’s friend, and his 
prospects of advancement in his 
profession are blasted. Therefore, 
it is that he humbles himself to in- 
vite the Bishop to dine at his house, 
in the presence of several clerical 
guests, with that insulted wife of his 
presiding at the table. The honor 
of having the Bishop at his table isa 
matter too important to him, in his 
profession, to be foregone. There- 
fore it is that he humbles himself to 
apologize for taking the Protestant 
Churchman, lest it should be report- 
ed to the Bishgp to his disadvantage. 
Therefore it is that he takes pains 
to speak of the Bishop in terms of 
friendliness and respect. 

Take now these illustrations of 
the position, which a bishop holds in 
the religious sensibilities of Episco- 
palians, and of the power which he 
thus has over his clergy, and carry 
them back to the point which we 
were last considering, the difficulty 
of bringing ecclesiastical discipline 
to bear upon a bishop when delin- 
quent. ‘This whole case, from its 
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beginning to where it now stands, is 
a prolonged illustration of that point. 
Who can wonder that the witnesses, 
when each instance of delinquency 
was supposed by those cognizant of 
it, to be a solitary one, were afraid 
to have the insults they had suffered 
brought to light? What woman of 
whatever degree of respectability, 
and however supported by friends, 
would not have been crushed into 
infamy, if she had appeared against 
this bishop as a single witness to a 
solitary specification of misconduct. 
How hardly have these four escap- 
ed, with all the support which the 
testimony of each receives from that 
of the others. How have they been 
abused, not only by the counsel for 
the respondent, for that was all in 
course, ‘a regular business transac- 
tion ;* not only by the pamphleteers 
and newspaper writers, in the inter- 
est of the now suspended prelate ; 
but by the bishops of the Onderdonk 
party, speaking in their judicial ca- 
pacity. ‘Those bishops may be ig- 
norant on other subjects, but on one 
point, no plea of ignorance can be 
set up in their behalf. They know 
well enough, without being remind- 
ed of it, the power of an acknowl- 
edged bishop over a true church- 
man, ora truechurch-woman. They 
know well enough that the religious 
and reverent admiration in which a 
devout Episcopalian holds the per- 
son of the bishop, and the depend- 
ence of an Episcopalian clergyman 
upon his bishop for advancement in 
his profession, are abundantly suffi- 
cient to account for all in the con- 
duct of these witnesses, that might 
else seem unaccountable. And yet 
they abuse these witnesses without 
stint, for acting in a manner, in 
which if they had not acted, they 
would not have been Episcopalians. 
Bishop Whittingham’s behavior in 
this respect, is particularly open to 
condemnation. His sneer at the 
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lady “ whose nice organs detected 
the fumes of liquor” ih the 

of Bishop Onderdonk, together with 
the accompanying insinuation, tha 
a person of such nice organs would 
‘imagine’ thick talking where there 
was none, is bad enough; but jt 
hardly begins to be a sample of the 
gross insults which he heaps upon 
these unfortunate ladies. It seems 
as if he were determined to make 
them an example, in terrorem, of 
the temerity of bearing witness, in 
any case, against a bishop, before a 
court of bishops. The man who 
can take advantage of his position 
to treat such women in such a way, 
deserves no respectful treatment 
from men. 

But we have done. If we were 
to touch upon all the topics that 
crowd into the mind, in the consid. 
eration of this complicated and mel- 
ancholy story, it would be nec 
for us to publish a volume, instead 
of an article. We will only say in 
conclusion, that this case as we un 
derstand it, is a caution to be heed- 
ed by all those clergymen, of what- 
ever church, or connection, who at 
this day, and in the face of all the 
considerations involved in a Chris 
tian or humane regard for the wel- 
fare of society, insist upon their 
‘Christian liberty of using wine asa 
drink for refreshment. He who, in 
the position and under the responsi- 
bilities of a Christian minister, will 
not practice so slight a self-denial 
as abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, for the sake of others whom 
such an example on his part may 
peradventure save from present and 
eternal ruin,—let him beware. The 
spirit which says in self-regard and 
self-reliance, ‘I can drink and be 
safe, let others take care of them- 
selves,’ is a spirit which the God of 
love will smite with his curse. 
“Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Conducted by Profes- 
sor B. Sttuiman and B. Situiman, 
Jr. Published Quarterly at New 


Haven. 


Number for January of this 
contains a brief account of the 
igin, progress and plans of this 
Ewiatie ‘periodical’ The object 
of this paper is to commend it to 
the patronage of several classes of 
citizens—men of learning, men of 
intelligence, men of wealth—some 
of whom seem to have no appre- 
hension of the value of the work, 
except to the cultivators of science. 
One feeling only repels us from this 
undertaking—a feeling of national 
pride—which makes us ashamed to 
confess, even by implication, a de- 
ficiency of public interest in a work 
which contributes, more than any 
other, to the honor of our country 
abroad; by showing that there is 
among usat least, a scientific spirit, 
which will leave nothing in nature 
unexplored. 

Need we appeal to men of sci- 
ence—to men whose education has 
opened to their easy comprehension 
almost every page of the Journal ? 
Are they not the natural patrons of 
the work? Was it not established 
with a special view to assist them 
in their respective sciences? Yet, 
what proportion of the medical pro- 
fession in these States have ever 
availed themselves of the advan- 
lage? How few, also, compara- 
tively, belonging to the other learn- 

professions, contribute to the in- 
erest and support of this Journal ? 
lis chief support comes from this 
class of society ; but a vast major- 
ity of the class know as little about 

work as any reader of the news- 
papers. Yet if there is any body of 
Persons who can take the work with 
solid advantage to themselves, it is 


this majority. And when once ac- 
customed to enjoy a quarterly feast 
over its pages, they will constitute 
the most reliable body of subscri- 
bers. 

But men of science are not all for 
whom the Journal is designed. A 
serious mistake, though a common 
one, is, to suppose that works of a 
scientific character are of use to pro- 
fessional men alone, on the ground 
that they are intelligible to no oth- 
ers. The Journal is intelligible, to 
a great extent, to all men of thought. 
Intelligent persons generally are 
more nearly on an equality in re- 
spect to a capacity of deriving in- 
struction from such works, than they 
suspect. A professor of astronomy 
may be as far from appreciating an 
article on chemistry, as any other 
well informed reader; and any 
reader, with a spirit of investiga- 
tion, can find, in every successive 
number, much that is within his 
present comprehension, and_ still 
more accessible to his powers of 
inquiry. In a work embracing so 
many branches of learning, exclu- 
ding nothing in science, nothing in 
art and discovery, nothing in natu- 
ral history, there will be much that 
one set of readers will pass over, to 
be read by others more immediately 
interested in those several subjects. 
But we must insist, that there is 
enough intelligible matter in this 
journal to satisfy the demands of 
every man of reflection and re- 
search. Whether he is a physi- 
cian, an agriculturalist, a mechanic 
or artist of any description, he will 
find his reading, in part, serviceable 
in his own employment. Every 
volume will be apt to suggest to 
him some improvement in his own 
art, some application of science to 
the business of life, which will re- 

y him many fold for his outlay. 
He will also see a happy influence 
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exerted upon his children, early de- 
veloping their talents and tastes, 
and leading them to the study of el- 
ementary works on those subjects 
in which the Journal may excite an 
interest in their minds. No intelli- 
gent family can take the work with- 
out reaping some of these fruits. 
But if the private benefit which a 
patron of this Journal is likely to 
receive, were of less value and cer- 
tainty, the work would still have 
strong claims upon him as a friend 
of his country and of mankind. 
Even if he can truly say, what 
most intelligent men would be asha- 
med to say, that he has no taste 
and no time for such reading, still 
if he has property for benevolent 
and honorable purposes, he ought 
not to suffer a work of so much 
value to languish for want of pat- 
ronage. The honor of his country, 
the development of its resources of 
knowledge and wealth, the encour- 
agement and cultivation of scien- 
tific talent among its youth, should 
eall forth his cheerful aid to sustain 
a work so essential to their interests. 
What encouragement was there, 
before the American Journal of Sci- 
ence came into existence, to prose- 
cute studies in natural science ? No 
suitable place of record could be 
found. The results of accidental 
discovery and of careful investiga- 
tion were either not published, or 
left to perish in the papers of the 
day. Since that time, what a change 
has been effected! How many hun- 
dreds of young men of education are 
now devoting themselves, in every 
part of the country, to scientific in- 
vestigations, throwing light on the 
geology and natural history of the 
world, and opening avenues to new 
discoveries in the arts, and to new 
developments of wealth! The re- 
ports of these combined labors en- 
rich the successive numbers of the 
Journal, and inspire in new minds a 
spirit of emulation to contribute 
their share also towards a complete 
knowledge of the geological and 


material structure, the minerals, the 
natural productions, both animal 
and vegetable, of this continent, 
The American Journal of Science 
and Arts has produced this prom. 
ising movement, and sustains jt, 
We owe to it, more than to any 
other cause, our scientific reputation 
abroad, such as it is; and we are 
dependent upon it, or an equivalent 
work, for future progress. Letypot, 
therefore, our men of fortune be be. 
hind our men of letters, in placing 
this Journal in their libraries, and 
establishing it on the basis of a lib. 
eral patronage. How extensively 
it is patronized, we have no other 
information than what is contained 
in the statement of Prof. Silliman in 
our last number, except what we in- 
fer from the too prevalent taste of 
the community for easy reading, 
and distaste for every thing that 
tasks the thinking faculty. We are 
sure, however, if the claims of the 
work on us as AMERICANS were well 
understood, it would have a far wi- 
der circulation. Not only men of 
science, but men of general intelli- 
gence, and men of wealth, who 
gather libraries for the use of their 
visitors, would have a shelf for this 
repository of western science and 
art. 





The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theolo- 
gical Review. Conducted by B. 
B. Epwarps and E. A. Park, Pro- 
fessors at Andover. Published 
by Allen, Morrill & Wardwell, 
Andover, and by Wiley & Put 
nam, New York and London. 


WE called the attention of our 
readers to this periodical at the time 
it was removed from New York to 
Andover, and placed under the care 
of the present editors. We wished 
then, what we have since had no 
opportunity to accomplish, to make 
it the basis of some considerations 
relating to the intrinsic and compat 
ative value of such works, and their 
strong claim on the fostering pat 
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rovage of Christian ministers and 
jearned laymen. What we now at- 
tempt is much less than the subject 
deserves, owing to the narrow lim- 
its to which we are confined. 
A professional man must keep up 
with his profession. He will sink 
instanding and influence in the com- 
munity, and especially among his 
rofessional associates, if he allows 
himself to remain in ignorance of 
new discoveries and improvements, 
and adheres to exploded theories, 
false interpretations, erroneous sen- 
timents, refuted arguments, with the 
self-complacency and assurance of 
an ostrich with her head in the 
This is emphatically true of 
ministers of the Gospel. lt is easy 
to detect, on a single Sabbath, 
whether the preacher is contentedly 
plodding his way in ignorance of the 
sacred exegesis and dogmatics of 
hisown times. Since it has been 
discovered that se/ah in the Psalms, 
whatever it may signify, is nothing 
more grave than a musical point, it 
is quite ridiculous, even to a Sunday 
school child, to hear the reverend 
pastor, when reading the Psalms, 
repeat, with solemn and grave em- 
phasis, the mysterious sELAH. And 
to the man of learning, who keeps 
pace with the advance of biblical 
knowledge, the rejected interpreta- 
tions of former times reiterated 
from the pulpit, sound as painfully, 
if not so ludicrously, as the above 
example. It is also at a great sa- 
crifice of power, that a Christian 
teacher neglects to acquaint himself 
wth the new things which the 
learned are continually bringing 
forth from the treasury of the Bible. 
He is thoroughly furnished to his 
work, in proportion as he clearly ap- 
prehends sacred truth, in parts and 
asasystem. His ignorance weak- 
eos him intrinsically, as well as rel- 
atively, by sinking him in public 
estimation. But where shall he ap- 
ply for those new treasures of truth, 
but to the standard theological peri- 
odicals? He can neither purchase 
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nor read every new work in the va- 
rious departments of his profession. 
But his theological Quarterly brings 
him the views contained in these 
volumes, and much original matter 
from the editors and correspond- 
ents, with the express design of 
putting him in possession. in the 
briefest manner, of every new sug- 
gestion that may fairly claim his 
consideration. It is not confined to 
any single branch of sacred sci- 
ence, but spreads abroad among the 
ministers of Christ, at short inter- 
vals, every thing new in dogmatics, 
in hermeneutics, in ecclesiastical 
history, in pastoral duty, which seems 
to the editors worthy of notice. 

We have much more to say in 
recommendation of theological quar- 
terlies, taking the one before us for 
a specimen, as the richest reposito- 
ries of sound discussion to be found 
in our language. Other books are 
generally the productions of single 
minds on a single subject. They 
are put forth on the author’s sole 
responsibility, and usually without 
minute criticism and authoritative 
correction, by a competent hand. 
In a quarterly you will find the 
same topics treated of in a smaller 
compass, but with greater compact- 
ness, and equal fullness, at least 
with equal satisfaction to the read- 
er. The author of the article is 
not alone responsible for the truth 
o: its historical statements, for the 
soundness of its exegetical princi- 
ples, for the correctness of its po- 
sitions, sentiments and reasoning. 
The editors stand between him and 
the public. His views and method 
must have their approbation. This 
certainly is no feeble safeguard to 
the community against the publica- 
tion of crude notions, of supersti- 
tious whims, of wild speculations, of 
false statistics, such as disfigure the 
pages of many an author. Sucha 
censorship of the press is of inesti- 
mable value. We have, therefore, 
in our country, few works in bibli- 
cal criticism and interpretation, in 
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dogmatic theology, in Christian eth- 
ics, in church government, superior 
to articles in these departments con- 
tained in our best religious quarter- 
lies. Into them flow the most con- 
densed, the most thoroughly digest- 
ed, the most profound, the most ac- 
curate, the most truthful discussions, 
on all the important doctrinal and 
practical questions of Christianity. 

In them, too, the reader finds a 
guide to the selection of new books 
for his library. He is informed in 
advance, of the merits and defects of 
the successive issues of the press. 
He is no longer exposed to buy a 
book, only to repent the purchase. 
His quarterly is not indeed infallible 
in its criticisms, and may mislead 
him ; but the danger is small. The 
success of a critical review depends 
on a reputation for impartiality and 
soundness of judgment, which can 
be secured and maintained only by 
the uniform justness of its criticisms. 
The editors are therefore moved by 
the strongest considerations of self- 
interest, to exhibit the true charac- 
ter of the work under review, to ex- 
aggerate no excellence, to gloss 
over no fault. 

Although the periodicals of which 
we speak, should fail in many in- 
stances to exercise a sound judg- 
ment, and express correct opinions, 
yet they are not without value as 
mere stimuli of the intellect. They 
furnish quarterly to their readers 
various materials of thought and in- 
vestigation. ‘They excite reflection 
and inquiry. What they fail to es- 
tablish to the reader’s satisfaction, 
he is led to investigate for himself. 
A conviction of their fallibility puts 
him on his guard against hasty as- 
sents to their reasonings and conclu- 
sions, and an excited interest in the 
topics discussed, impels him to re- 
examine them for his own satisfac- 
tion. ‘This effect follows, in think- 
ing minds, the reading of any work 
of interest; yet it is the periodical, 
emphatically, which, by its fresh- 
ness and variety, stirs up the read- 
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er’s intellect to the most yj 


and unremitted exertion. Nor jg 
there any other cause so prominent 
as that of the periodical, of that dif. 
fusion of knowledge and literary 
taste among the better class of our 
citizens, which begins to distinguish 
this country. Even the learned 
theological review finds delighted 
readers among intelligent men who 
are not of the sacred profession, 
And other periodicals prepared ex. 
pressly for general circulation, are 
now the vehicles, not of information 
merely, but of literary taste and dis. 
crimination, of intelligence and men- 
tal power, to thousands of families, 
of every occupation in life. 

What we have thus said of the 
claims of the higher class of period. 
icals on the support of an intelligent 
community, may be applied with 
emphasis to the work before us, 
The Bistiorueca Sacra deserves to 
be considered a necessity—an indis- 
pensable part of every minister's 
library. Neither in this country nor 
in Europe is there a work occupy: 
ing the same ground, of equal abil- 
ity. It commands the services of 
our best biblical scholars, and of our 
most learned and discriminating di- 
vines. In the course of years, it 
will become the repository of the 
learning of this age, in the depart. 
ment of theology, including all the 
furniture of an accomplished minis- 
ter of the Gospel. It is well—itis 
of incalculable importance—for ev- 
ery Christian preacher to be furnish- 
ed with this materiel of usefulness, 
as it comes from the press. The 
want of money is the sole obstacle, 
we presume, to so wide a circula- 
tion of the work—an obstacle which 
may be easily removed by wealthy 
parishioners, who have the sagacity 
to perceive that the benefit will flow 
through the pastor to the people, and 
the liberality to find happiness 
such acts of beneficence. We com 
mend the matter to the consideration 
of wise and generous men. 
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Sermons by Hugh Blair, D. D., F. 
R.S. Ed. ; milelher with the Life 
and Character of the Author. By 
James Fintayson, D. D. New 
York, published by John 8. Tay- 
lor & Co., 145 Nassau st. 


Wno is familiar with the polished 
discourses of this eloquent professor 
of belles-lettres in the University of 
Edinburgh? Every intelligent cit- 
izen of our country knows the name 
of Hugh Blair ; every writer of dis- 
tinction took his first lessons in 
English style from him. But who 
reads his instructive, elegant, lucid 
sermons? Who seeks to mend his 
heart and life, as well as refine his 
taste, by the study of these finished 
writings? A few, too few. Who- 
ever may be led, by our recom- 
mendation, or by his own good an- 
gel, to read them in course, will 
feel he can never thank God enough 
for the doctrine, the reproof, the 
correction, the instruction in right- 
eousness, which they have conveyed 
tohim. It is in the departments of 
Christian experience, of morals, of 
holy living, that Blair is so full, so 
instructive, so impressive. He teach- 
es us how to mortify all evil pas- 
sions, to cultivate all amiable affec- 
tions, to bear all trials, to practice 
all virtues. Every subject of moral 
interest—fortitude, patience, mode- 
ration, contentment, integrity, friend- 
ship, courtesy, religious joy, prayer ; 
envy, luxury, idleness, dissipation, 
licentiousness—is discussed by him 
in arich vein of thought, and in a 
style terse, polished and impressive. 

is not a mere moralist—a mere 
theist. In his creed he is a true 
Scotch Presbyterian, and his creed 
lies as a substratum beneath all his 
discourses. Yet he is not a doc- 
ninal preacher, in the ordinary sense 
of the term. His sermons, with a 
basis of doctrine, are manifestly 
framed to reclaim the vicious, the 
atheistic, the worldly ; and to guide 
ma life, honorable to Christianity, 
all believers in our Redeemer. He 


would teach us to estimate fairly the 
value of every interest, of life, of the 
world, of eternity, and to mark out 
to us the path of wisdom in relation 
to them. This he does with the skill 
of aman of learning, of reflection, 
of religious experience. Indeed, we 
know of no body of discourses better 
adapted than this neglected volume, 
to rectify the moral conduct of 
Christians, and, at the same time, 
invigorate their understandings, aug- 
ment their knowledge, and purify 
their affections. 





Yonnondio, or Warriors of the 
Genesee: A Tale of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Wituiam H. 
C. Hosmer. New York, Wiley 
& Putnam; Rochester, D. M. 
Dewey. 


Tue scene of this poem is laid in 
the valley of the Genesee, in 1687. 
The French general, the Marquis De 
Nonville, having made an attempt 
to conquer the Senecas, and take 
possession of their country, in the 
name of Louis XIV, met with vig- 
orous resistance from the Indian 
warriors. ‘The reader is therefore 
entertained with examples of savage 
bravery, which, if not a part of ac- 
tual history, bear a striking simili- 
tude to the reality. Yet the ficti- 
tious characters and events, the cre- 
ations of mere fancy, constitute the 
chief interest of the tale. The au- 
thor has a fine sense of poetic har- 
mony, and a chastened taste, which, 
so far as we have noticed, has saved 
him from extravagances in thought 
and diction—a prevailing fault of 
young writers. We anticipate for 
him an honorable rank among the 
poets of our country. 





The Memento: A Gift of Friend- 
ship. Edited by C. W. Everest. 
New York, Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. 1845. 


A BEAUTIFUL volume of original 
prose and poetry ; beautifully print- 
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ed, beautifully bound and embellish- 


ed, the several pieces beautifully writ- 
ten, the sentiments pure, the concep- 
tions poetic, the versification harmo- 
nious, the diction classic! Nota tale 
nor a poem, on which our eye has 
rested, is unworthy of its place in 
the choice collection. It is well the 
publishers did not issue it as a mere 
annual. It deserves a longer life— 
a life among the lighter literature of 
New England, as a standing speci- 
men of the elegance with which her 
youthful genius can think and utter 
itself. It is painful to be confined 
in our extracts to two stanzas. 


REST. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY BURLEIGH. 


Tis not the folding of the hands in sleep, 

Stretch’d on the couch, while o’er the half- 
clos’d eye 

Dreams flit, and visions dance, fantastic, by ; 

*Tis not, in idle luxury, to weep 

O'er woes fictitious—or your sorrows keep 

For real woes that claim the heart-breath'’d 


sigh ; 

(Though born of heaven is human sympathy ;) 
Tis not, secluded in some forest deep, 

To pass yom days in converse with the great 
Spirits of olden time, or raptured o'er 

e poet's e of inspiration pore, 
Till with . temas waar mi is all elate; 
*Tis not, in monkish den, to tell your beads, 
— prayers, nor saint, nor Virgin 
eeds. 


These are not Rest—the good we seek to 
win— 

Life's crowning bliss, desired by all, yet still 

Our gras eluding, baffling human skill. 

*Tis freedom from the vassalage of sin— 

Not outward quiet, but a peace within ; 

*Tis full obedience to a Savior’s will, 

That ready stands his purpose to fulfill ; 

It flies not from the toil, and dust, and din 

Of peopled Earth—the tumult which dis- 
tracts 

The Quietist, whose heaven is solitude ; 

But, undisturbed by cries and clamors rude, 

With faith unshaken and strong purpose, acts 

For man, for time, for God! Oh, truly ble:t, 

The soul that knows this high and holy rest! 


Literary Notices. 


Twenty sixth Annual Report and 
Documents of the New York Jn. 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, 


WE have just received this yol. 
ume of documents which will de. 
mand of us a more extended notice 
hereafter. More than one hundred 
pages are occupied with the Report 
of the Rev. George E. Day, who has 
recently, under a commission from 
the New York Institution, spent some 
months in a personal examination of 
schools for the deaf and dumb in 
Europe, more particularly those 
of Germany. For this service Mr, 
Day was admirably qualified, by his 
candor and ability, his familiarity 
with the German language, and his 
practical acquaintance with the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes, both to ob- 
serve intelligently and accurately, 
and to judge fairly and correctly, 
He gives us no reason to be dissat- 
isfied with our own institutions, but 
is fully convinced that the method 
of instruction which prevails in 
them is surpassed by no other, and 
that the introduction of articulation 
and reading on the lips, as recom 
mended by the Secretary of the Mas 
sachusetts Board of Education, i 
by no means to be recommended. 


A Vocabulary of Elementary Les 
sons for the Deaf and Dumb; by 
Harvey Prinpie Peer, Principal 
of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
New York. 18mo, pp. 286. 


A notice of this valuable work is 
prepared, but necessarily postponed 
to our next Number. 


Erratom.—A passage on pp. 88 and 89 of this volume, commencing thus, “ This 


fact, taken in connection wit 


another,”’ has given offense to some of our patrons, be- 


cause it seems to charge Dr. Nettleton either with incapacity to understand, or with 
an indisposition to state fairly, the theological views of Dr. Taylor. We hoped @ 
avoid this inference by the qualifying clause, “ or so that Dr. Taylor and his 


would acknowledge t 


em (the views attributed to him by Dr. N.) to be his.” Buta 


this proved insufficient, we wish now distinctly to disavow an intention of questio® 
ing, in the passage referred to, either the ability or honesty of Dr. Nettleton. 





